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CHAPTER VIII. 


Washington’s fame in Europe—Barbarity of the Hessians 
—Depredations of the troops—General Heath summons 
Fort Independence to surrender—Washington issues a 
counter Proclamation to that of Howe—Illy received in 
New Jersey—Five additional Major-Generals and ten 
Brigadiers appointed—Inhuman treatment, of American 
prisoners by the British—Arnold and Wooster drive Gov. 
Tryon back to his ships—Meigs’ Expedition to Sag Har- 
Harbor—The British evacuate NeW Jersey—Arrival of 
Lafayette—Ilis interview with Washington—The British 
land at Elk and march on Philadelphia—Washington 

_ advances to meet them—Skirmishing—Washington re- 
crosses the Brandywine and takes position near Chad’s 
Ford—Position of the Northern Army, etc. 


An officer, writing from Morristown, after the 
battle, said, ‘‘Our army love their general very 
much, but they have one thing against him: 
which is the little care he takes of himself in 
any action. His personal bravery and the desire 
he has of animating his troops by his example 
make him fearless of danger. This occasions 
us much uneasiness. But Heaven, which has 
hitherto been his shield, will, I hope, still con- 
tinue to guard his valuable life.” * 

As one traces Washington through this first 
campaign, and learns to appreciate all the diffi- 
culties that beset him, and looks into his secret 
heart and sees how pure, how noble, how unself- 
ish and full of devotion to his country all his 
feelings are, he exclaims at every step, ‘‘ Incom- 
PARABLE MAN!”’ No suspicion and distrust can 
excite his hostility, no reproaches or unjust in- 
sinuations drive him into hasty action—no accu- 
mulation of disaster or oppression or want shake 
his purpose or unsettle for a momest his judg- 
ment. 

The nations of Europe had watched the pro- 
gress of the struggle with great interest, and the 
news of these sudden victories at Trenton and 
Princeton, and of the first great check of the 
enemy, filled them with admiration. Says Bot- 
ta, ‘‘ Achievements so astonishing gained for the 
American commander a very great reputation, 





the prudence, the firmness and the daring of 
General Washington. ll declared him the 
saviour of his country; all proclaimed him 
equal to the most renowned commanders of 
antiquity, and especially distinguished him by 
the name of the American Fabius. His name was 
in the mouths of all men, and celebrated by the 
pens of the most eminent writers. The greatest 
personages in Europe bestowed upon him praise 
and congratulations. Thus the American gene- 
ral wanted neither a noble cause to‘ defend, nor 
an opportunity for acquiring glory, nor the 
genius to avail himself of it, nor a whole genera- 
tion of men competent and well disposed to ren- 
der him homage.” 

Washington had no sooner got his army well 
housed in log huts, than he began, as before re- 
marked, to send out detachments to cut off Eng- 
lish foraging parties. In this he received great 
assistance from the inhabitants, who, aroused by 
the atrocities committed by the Hessian and 
English troops, thirsted for vengeance. The 
pardon granted by Howe to those who took the 
oath of allegiance had been of no avail. The 
Hessian soldiers, looking upon the Americans as 
barbarians and outlaws, denied to friend and foe 
alike the protection usually extended to peaceful 
inhabitants by an invading army. The wintry 
heavens were made lurid with the flames of 
burning dwellings, and the shrieks of murdered 
men, and of women outraged and ravished in 
presence of their own families, were borne on 
every breeze over the land. 

Oppressed with a powerful army, the inhabit- 
ants had been compelled to remain passive under 
these aggravated acts of violence, and those 
who had taken the oath of allegiance saw that 
their cowardice or lukewarmness in the cause of 
their country had only brought on them con- 
tempt and ruin. New Jersey became a scene of 
horror and desolation, and the atrocities com- 
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the civilized nations of Europe. This wholesale 
pillage of the inhabitants was not confined to the 
invaders, the American troops themselves sacked 
the dwellings of the wealthy, declaring they 
were partisans of the king, and hence their 
property should be confiscated. 

But this sudden success of Washington put a 
different aspect on affairs. The outraged patriots 
flew to arms—many a wronged and robbed in- 
habitant became at once a spy, a scout, and a 
soldier, and lent good service in scourging these 
marauders back. : 

In the meantime Washington strung canton- 
ments from Princeton to the Highlands, connect- 
ing his army with that of Heath, whom he had 
urged to make a demonstration against New 
York, for the purpose of compelling Howe to 
withdraw his troops from New Jersey and con- 
centrate them in that city. This commander at 
length got under way, and appearing before Fort 
Independence, summoned it in a pompous man- 
ner to surrender. The whole expedition, how- 
ever, proved a failure, and General Heath retired 
without any laurels to the Highlands. 

Washington, having witnessed the effect of 
Howe’s proclamation on the people of New 
Jersey, and finding that many, though wholly 
estranged from the British cause by the barbari- 
ties under which they had suffered, still regarded 
their oath as binding them at least toa strict neu- 
trality, issued a counter-proclamation, [January 
25th,] in which he commanded all persons who 
had received protections from British commission- 
ers to deliver them up at once, and take in place 
an oath of allegiance to the United States. Thirty 
days were allowed them in which to do it—after 
that time, all who refused would be treated as ene- 
mies. This was the first palpable use Washing- 
ton made of his power as dictator, and the man- 
ner in which it was received by the state authori- 
ties of New Jersey argued poorly for its working 
in the country at large. It was asserted that, 
there being no confederation of the states formed, 
Congress had not the power to exact such an 
oath, and hence could not delegate it to another 
—that its assumption by Washington was a 
direct encroachment upon the prerogatives of the 
separate states, to which alone this power be- 
longed. The complaints extended even to Con- 
gress, and members were found technical and 
unpatriotic enough to take sides with New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Abraham Clark, a delegate from this 
very state, and one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, opposed it in Congress, 
and, in a letter to Colonel Dayton, placed his 
objections on the grounds already mentioned, 
and added, ‘J believe the general honest but 
fallible.” 





Previous to this, Washington had addressed 
an earnest, pressing letter to the governor of the 
state, remonstrating against the raising of seve- 
ral battalions, as he had done, for the defense of 
the state alone, and not as a part of the conti- 
nental army. That letter, though courteous and 
guarded, is couched in language that could not 
be mistaken, and gave the governor to under- 
stand most emphatically that the extraordinary 
powers with which he had been invested was not 
an idle ceremony, but would be wielded when 
the exigencies of his condition required it. After 
speaking of the superior advantages of having 
the drafts made for the service of the country at 
large instead of the single state of New Jersey, 
he adds, ‘‘I am sure that the necessity of hav- 
ing the continental regiments immediately com- 
pleted is too obvious to need any further argu- 
ments. J hope the powers cf government are such 
as to complete the new levies by draft if. they cannot 
be filled reasonably by voluntary enlistments. Ne- 
cessity obliges me to call upon you, as I shall upon 
every other state, in the most pressing terms to com- 
plete, without delay, your proportion of the eighty- 
eight battalions.” <A call for the several quotas 
was also made from the other states, and Wash- 
ington employed the power given him to collect 
and organize an army for a spring campaign. 
He also wrote to Congress, but this body seemed 
to have been suddenly exorcised of all its great- 
ness, and much of its patriotism, and regarded 
his appeals apparently like petitions, which it had 
resolved beforehand to lay on the table. In the 
mode of appointing five additional major-gene- 
rals, and ten brigadiers, in obedience to the long 
and urgent request of Washington, they showed 
how small a portion they possessed of the self- 
denying patriotism and noble devotion to the 
interests of their country which characterized 
the commander-in-chief, about whose abuse of 
power they had been so solicitous. When the 
fate of the country was involved, and the salva- 
tion of the army depended, in a great measure, 
upon the ability and charaeter of the command- 
ing officers, their appointment was brought about 
by political shuffling, and used to gratify per- 
sonal friendship or personal ambition. Each 
state had its favorite candidates, and each candi- 
date his supporters. There were exceptions to 
this conduct, it is true, but, in the main, Wash- 
ington was not consulted, and officers were forced 
on him he never would have chosen. In order 
to apportion them properly to the different states 
and thus gratify local jealousies, incompetent 
men were appointed, and in some instances made 
to outrank officers who had served from the out- 
set of the war. The latter were indignant at 
this injustice, and it required all Washington’e 
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influence to pacify them. The miserable and 
low view Congress took of its duties in this re- 
spect, resulting as it did in sowing dissensions 
in the army and increasing the embarassment of 
Washington laid the foundation, doubtless, of 
Arnold’s after treason. 

The pernicious precedent set at this time has 
ever since been followed, and probably will be 
to the end of the chapter. Congress, always igno- 
rant of military matters, will thrust civilian 
generals on the army, just as the President dis- 
penses offices, and political favor will carry a 
man to a higher grade than honorable scars. 

. While the two armies lay in winter-quarters, 
negotiations were opened for an exchange of pri- 
soners. Various offers had previously been made 
to effect the release of Lee, and both Washington 
and Congress were very anxious about his fate. 
Although Lee had resigned the commission which 
he held in the English army before he joined that 
of the colonies, Howe chose to regard him as a 
deserter, and treated him as such, and threatened 
to try him by courtmartial. Congress imme- 
diately retaliated by placing Col. Campbell, a 
British prisoner, in a common jail, and refusing 
to five Hessian field-officers, taken at Trenton, 
the usual privileges of prisoners of war. The 
English government fearing the effect of this 
treatment would be to disgust their mercenary 
troops with the service, relented, and allowed 
Lee to be regarded as a prisoner of war; and 
finally consented to his exchange. Washington 
opposed those retaliatory measures as both inhu- 
man and impolitic. ‘* Why,” he asked, ‘‘ should 
an ineffectual attempt to relieve the distresses of 
one brave, unfortunate man involve many more 
in the same calamities?” It was bad policy, be- 
cause the balance of prisoners was heavy against 
them, and hence, if the British commander fol- 
lowed their example Americans would be by far 
the heaviest sufferers. Howe, to his credit be 
it said, did not retaliate, though it might be as- 
serted with some show of truth that he could not, 
for to what more loathsome dungeons, or dread- 
ful want and suffering, he could doom the Ameri- 
can prisoners confined in New York, it would be 
difficult to conceive. More unprovoked, useless 
barbarity, more cold-blooded, damning cruelty 
was never witnessed amid savages. The loath- 
some dens into which the victims were crowded 
were filled with stench and vermin, and unclad, 
unfed, uncared for, they died by hundreds, while 
those who survived till spring, came forth from 
their dismal abodes looking more like skeletons 
emerging from their graves, than strong-limbed 
soldiers whose only offense had been that of fight- 
ing for their fire-sides and their homes. Of the 
five thousand who had been locked up in the 





prisvas, churches and sugar-houses of New York, 
but few sound, healthy men ever came out. An 
Irish cut-throat by the name of Cunningham had 
charge of the ‘‘ New Jail,” in which most of the 
American officers aud the eminent Whigs were 
confined. This miscreant jailer kept those offi- 
cers of rank and gentlemen of wealth in miserable 
cells, or confined in an upper chamber, and 
crowded so close together that when stretched at 
night on the plank floor, they could not turn over 
except all at once, at the word ‘*RIGHT—LEFT.” 
He had a gallows erected, apparently for his own 
amusement, on which he almost every night hung 
some poor wretch. His hour for these occasional 
recreations was just after midnight. Howe was 
too lazy and too indifferent to the fate of a few 
rebels to make any inquiries about the condition 
of his prisoners; and, although he does not stand 
charged with cruelty, he was guilty of a crime 
closely akin to it—utter indifference to whether 
it was practiced or not under his authority. He 
indignantly denied the charge which Washington 
made against him, but the facts, as afterward 
proved, and his statements are as wide apart us 
heaven and earth. 

So reduced had these prisoners become, that 
they were wholly unfit for duty, and when Howe 
proposed to exchange them, Washington refused 
to give the same number of healthy British and 
Hessian soldiers. Howe then accused him of 
violating the agreement made between them. 
Washington retorted in a withering letter, in 
which, after declaring that an exchange of strong, 
healthy soldiers for sick and helpless ones would 
be putting a premium on inhumanity, and that 
an agreement to exvhange prisoners was based 
on the principle of equality, in not recognizing 
which he was really the one guilty of violating 
the compact, and adds, ‘‘It may, perhaps, be 
fairly doubted whether an apprehension of their 
death, or that of a great part of them, did not 
contribute somewhat to their being sent out when 
they were. Such an event whilst they remained 
with you would have been truly interesting ; because 
it would have destroyed every shadow of claim 
for a return of the prisoners in our hands; and 
therefore policy concurring with humanity dic- 
tated that the measure should be adopted. Happy 
had it been if the expedient had been thought of 
before these ill-fated men were reduced to such 
extremity.” He also accuses him directly of 
treating the prisoners in his hands cruelly, and 
thus causing the death of large numbers. » 

The measures proposed for an exchange of pri- 
soners thus became embarrassed, and were not 
carried out until some time afterward. The balance 
of prisoners against the Americans after the battle 
of Princeton was about one thousand. The Bri- 
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tish having taken in all a little less than five 
thousand, and the Americans about four thou- 
sand. 

Spring opened without any general movement 
on the part of Howe. This was fortunate for 
Washington, as the enlistments for the war or 
for three years went on slowly, and the new 
levies arrived tardily and at long intervals, leav- 
ing the army weak and unable to offer any effec- 
tual resistance to Howe if he had taken the field 
vigorously. But he too was waiting for rein- 
forcements, and tents and field equipments. In 
April, however, he sent Governor Tryon with 
ten thousand men to destroy the stores at Dan- 
bury, who was chased back to his ships by Ar- 
nold and Wooster, the latter, though nearly three 
score and ten, gallantly leading on his men till 
shot down by the enemy. Another expedition 
was sent against Peekskill. These, however, 
were mere bye plays, to occupy the troops till the 
time for a grand and decided movement should 
arrive. 

Meanwhile Washington waited the further de- 
velopment of the plans of theenemy. The troops 
assembling from the East he ordered to concen- 
trate at Peekskill, while those from the Middle 
States and Virginia were directed to join him at 
Morristown. It was evident that an enterprise 
was on foot, designed to crush the colonies at 
once, but in which direction the blow was about 
to fall remained in obscurity. A storm was 
brewing on the Canadian frontier, and whether 
Howe was preparing to codperate with any move- 
ment in that direction, or push his way on to 
Philadelphia, could only be conjectured. 

In the mean time, internal troubles continued 
to vex and embarrass the commander-in-chief 
even more than the conduct of the enemy. The 
constant report of men deserting—letters from 
officers all over the country, complaining of the 
neglect and injustice of Congress, and offering 
their resignation—the want of money and a com- 
missary-general furnished daily and almost hourly 
annoyances which he had no power to escape. 
To some, like Arnold, he replied in the language 
of friendship and sympathy, to others he wrote 
sternly and rebukingly. Sullivan received a 
severe reprimand for his childish complaints 
about not being entrusted with a separate com- 
mand. Gates a lighter one, for asserting that 
an equal distribution of tents, etc. was not made 
to the different sections of the army. While the 
different military departments were thus ex- 
hibiting only weakness, Lieut. Col. Meigs, a 
companion of Arnold in his bold march through 
the wilderness, showed what a single enterpris- 
ing officer could do. Embarking on the 21st of 
May from New Haven, he sailed for Guilford, 





and there taking with him a hundred and seventy 
men, in whale-boats, crossed over to Southold, 
and dragging his boats over land to the bay be- 
tween the north and south branches of the island, 
pushed on to Sag Harbor, where they arrived at 
two o’clock in the morning, and immediately 
with fixed bayonets charged the outposts of the 
British stationed there. The alarm was in- 
stantly given, and an armed schooner with 
twelve guns and seventy men opened its fire 
upon them, within’ less than thirty rods. The 
gallant detachment, however, pressed forward, 
driving the enemy before them, and having killed 
and captured nearly a hundred men, and de- 
stroyed twelve brigs and sloops and a large 
quantity of merchandise, retired without the loss 
ofaman. Col. Meigs reached Guilford at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, having marched and 
rowed ninety miles in twenty-five hours, besides 
fighting the enemy and destroying his ships and 
stores. 

At length Washington moved his army, [May 
21,] fourteen thousand strong, to Middlebrook, 
and intrenched himself in a strong position, re- 
solved to give battle if the enemy advanced. 
Howe, who had collected a large force at Bruns- 
wick, only nine miles distant, [June 31,] pushed 
his lines into the country until his left rested 
on Millstone. Here he remained a week, hoping 
to tempt Washington from his stronghold to 
battle. But the latter haying long before dis- 
covered what his raw troops were worth in an 
open field fight, refused to stir from his position. 
Howe then returned to Brunswick, evacuated it, 
and retreated to Amboy, pursued and harassed 
by General Greene, with three regiments. Wash- 
ington followed with the main army to Quibble- 
town. The moment Howe saw that he had de- 
coyed Washington out into the open country, he 
wheeled, and marched swiftly to the American 
left, hoping to turn it and gain the high ground 
beyond. Had he succeeded, a battle would have 
been inevitable. Washington, however, was too 
quick for him. The roar of cannon, and heavy 
explosions of small arms in that direction, as 
the enemy came in collision with a detachment 
of seven hundred Americans, revealed the well- 
laid scheme. Though severely pressed, he fell 
back, and reached his strong position at Middle- 
brook in safety. As soonas Howe saw Washing- 
ton quietly in his den again, he gave up all at- 
tempts to bring on an engagement, and, abruptly 
leaving the Jerseys, passed over to Staten Island. 
Washington, who from boyhood had shown a pe- 
culiar love of agricultural pursuits, indeed seems 
to have had a positive attachment to the soil, saw 
with pleasure the withdrawal of the troops. It 
pained him deeply to behold the green fields 
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ready for the mower, filled with the marching 
columns, and the ripening grain trampled down 
by the ruthless hoof of war, or wrapt in confla- 
gration. In a letter to Armstrong he says, ‘‘ The 
evacuation of Jersey ut this time seems to be a 
peculiar mark of Providence, as the inhabitants 
have an opportunity of securing their harvests 
of hay and grain.” The farmer was never for- 
gotten in the warrior, and the husbandman al- 
ways received his peculiar attention. 

The relief which this apparent abandonment of 
all immediate attempts against Philadelphia gave, 
was only momentary, for on the very next day a 
courier arrived in camp, bringing the astounding 
intelligence that Burgoyne, with ten thousand men, 
an artillery train of forty pieces, the whole com- 
manded by officers of experience and renown, 
was moving against Ticonderoga. Whether Howe 
under these circumstances, would renew his at- 
tempts against Philadelphia, or endeavor to form 
a junction with Burgoyne, and thus separate the 
New England provinces from their brethren, was 
the important problem which Washington en- 
deavored to solve. If the former course was 
adopted he must hover around Philadelphia; if 
the latter, his army could not be too soon in the 
strong passes of the Highlands. Howe was 
certainly collecting a large fleet, and evidently 
either for the purpose of ascending the Hudson, 
or of going by sea to Philadelphia. At length 
news was brought that the British army was 
embarking. Washington immediately dispatched 
Lord Stirling to Peekskill, while he himself still 
uncertain of the enemy’s purpose, slowly followed 
by way of Ramapo, and finally encamped in the 
pass of the Clove. In the meantime he ordered 
the two brigades of Parsons and Varnum from 
the east to Peekskill—wrote to Governor Clinton 
to eall out the militia, and hastened off a courier 
to Schuyler, who commanded in the northern 
department, to hold on to Ticonderoga. All eyes 
were suddenly turned to the northward, where 
the great and decisive conflict seemed about to 
take place. Roused by the impending danger, 
the settlers along the rich banks of the Mohawk, 
and the hardy yeomanry of Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut and New York left their 
fields burdened with the rich promise of a com- 
ing harvest, and hastened to strike hands and 
move shoulder to shoulder with the battle-cry of 
freedom on their lips, against the common in- 
vader. 

But while Burgoyne was slowly pushing the 
heads of his massive columns through the north- 
ern wilderness, the fleet of Howe hoisted sail 
and moved slowly down toward the Hook. The 
news no sooner reached Washington than he 
dispatched messengers to Sullivan and Stirling, 





at Peekskill, ordering them instantly to recross 
the Hudson and hasten by tbe most direct routes 
to the banks of the Delaware, where he would 
wait their arrival. But though the vessels were 
moving seaward, he was still doubtful of Howe's 
designs, and resolved to remain where he was 
till he could ascertain them more fully. At 
length it was reported that the ships had been 
seen off the Capes of the Delaware. The army 
was then marched rapidly to Germantown, and 
Washington hurried forward to Chester, to gather 
more accurate intelligence. Here he was told 
that the fleet had again stood to the eastward 
and disappeared. Baffled by this strange con- 
duct—without the least data to act on, Washing- 
ton was compelled to base his movements entirely 
on conjecture. It was plain that nothing could 
be done till the enemy’s plans developed them- 
selves more fully. He, therefore, ordered Sulli- 
van to take post in New Jersey, ready to move in 
either direction, while the main army was quar- 
tered at Germantown, prepared to march ata 
moment’s warning. 

While things were in this harassing and try- 
ing state of suspense, Washington rode over to 
Philadelphia, to confer a day or two with com- 
mittees of Congress. He here, for the first time, 
met the young Marquis of Lafayette, whose ar- 
dent and noble espousal of our cause eventually 
wrought such a change in our prospects. A 
mere stripling, eighteen years of age, rolling ir 
wealth, and basking in the sunshine of court 
favor, he tore himself away from all the luxuries 
that surrounded him—from the arms of a young 
and affectionate wife, whose expostulations and re- 
proaches were harder to be borne than the threats 
of his friends and frowns of his king, to strug- 
gle in an almost hopeless cause, in a foreign 
land. Purchasing a vessel, and clothing and 
arms for soldiers at his own expense, he, with 
the brave De Kalb and eleven other officers, set 
sail for America. After a voyage of nearly two 
months, he reached Charleston, and, distributing 
arms and clothing to a hundred and fifty of the 
gallant defenders of Sullivan’s Island, mounted 
his horse and rode nine hundred miles to Phila- 
delphia. 

Silas Deane had been for some time our minister 
at Paris, and with Franklin and Arthur Lee, 
who were afterward added to the embassy, was 
endeavoring to enlist France in our struggle. 
With the former young Lafayette had made an 
agreement respecting the rank he was to hold in 
the rebel army. But Congress received the letters 
which he presented coldly, for it had been much 
embarrassed of late with applications of foreign 
officers for appointments which, if made, would 
deeply offend our own officers. Only a few 
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weeks before, Knox, Greene, and Sullivan, hear- 
ing that a Frenchman by the name of Decoudray, 
had been appointed major-general, his appoint- 
ment to be antedated, so as to outrank them, 
abruptly sent in their resignations. Besides all 
other considerations Lafayette was a mere boy 
only nineteen years of age, and could not be 
considered fit for a position of responsibility. Being 
told that his request would probably be denied, 
he sat down and wrote a note to Congress, say- 
ing—‘‘ After the sacrifices I have made, J have 
the right to exact two favors ; one is to serve at my 
own expense, the other is to serve at first as a volun- 
teer.” This magnanimity was too much for 
Congress, and it immediately made out his com- 
mission. The next day he was introduced to 
Washington at a dinner party. As it was about 
breaking up, the latter took him aside and spoke 
to him long andtenderly. The tall, commanding 
general of nearly fifty, and that youth of nine- 
teen, presented a most interesting contrast as 
the one spoke of freedom, and the other stood 
and reverently listened, every feature beaming 
with excitement. There was something in 
the enthusiastic love for liberty of this young 
stranger—the revelation of an exalted purpose, 
not to be shaken by neglect or suffering—a 
noble, unselfish devotion, so unlike the petty ri- 
valries, groundless jealousies, and selfish beha- 
vior of some of his own officers, that touched 
the tenderest chord of Washington’s nature. 
His great, grand heart opened to him at once 
like a father, and from that hour Lafayette be- 
came a son, returning the wealth of affection 
lavished on him with all the devotion of his im- 
pulsive, impassioned, generous nature. Wash- 
ington told him to consider himself at all times 
as one of his own family, but he must not ex- 
pect to find in the republican army, the luxuries 
of a court, or the comforts even of an ordinary 
camp. Both the one and the other were indiffer- 
ent to Lafayette, who had already triumphed 
over infinitely greater difficulties, and endured 
more suffering than could be meted out to him 
in the American army. That night he sent his 
horses and equipage to camp, and became an 
American soldier. His after career in connection 
with our cause, and with Washington, furnishes 
some of the most interesting incidents in Ame- 
rican history. That apparently buyish enthu- 
siasm proved to be the solid judgment and inhe- 
rent principles of the man, and as he stood in 
all the fiery ardor of youth before Washington, 
so he afterward stood with white locks amid the 
infuriated mobs of Paris and Versailles. The 
impression Washington made on him may be in- 
ferred from the letter describing his first inter- 
view. Init he says—‘ Although he was sur- 





rounded by officers and citizens, it was impossible 
to mistake for a moment his majestic figure and 
deportment.” His surprise, however, at the 
army was equal to his admiration of Washing- 
ton. On the very day he arrived in camp there 
was a grand review of the whole eleven thousand 
men, and the young marquis never before even 
in imagination beheld such a spectacle. Many 
were in their shirt sleeves—many without any 
shirts to their backs, their whole uniform con- 
sisting of a pair of pantaloons, while the majority 
of those whe were clad wore simply long linen 
hunting-shirts. These were drawn up in two 
long lines—the smaller soldiers occupying the 
first line—presenting a most striking contrast to 
the military bearing and manner of their com- 
mander. ‘As to their military tactics,” he wrote 
home, ‘‘ it will be sufficient to say that for a regi- 
ment ranged in order of battle, to move forward on 
the right of tts line it was necessary for the left to 
make a continued countermarch.” The next day 
Washington took Lafayette with him to inspect 
the fortifications of the Delaware. As they rode 
along together, the former soon discovered that 
his young protegé® possessed a knowledge of 
military matters by which the oldest generals in 
the service might have profited. 

Though Congress continued its sessions in 
apparent tranquillity, the greatest excitement 
prevailed throughout the city and country. Sen- 
tinels were on every high peak that overlooked 
the ocean, sweeping the water in every direction 
with glasses to detect the first appearance of the 
fleet, whose approach was so much dreaded. 
But day after day passed by, and still no tidings 
of it came from the seaboard. At iast «he look- 
outs caught a glimpse of it, leagues away to the 
south of the capes of Delaware. Washington 
immediately inferred that its destination was 
south, probably Charleston. Ten days more 
passed by, and as nothing further was seen of it, 
a council of war was called, in which it was 
resolved to march back toward the Hudson, 
either to codperate against Burgoyne, or, if cir- 
cumstances proved favorable, to attack New York. 
Every thing was got ready to march, when on 
that very morning the exciting report was 
brought that the fleet was already two hun- 
dred miles up the Chespeake Bay, and standing 
steadily on. It was now evident that Philadelphia 
was the object of attack, though, as Washington 
said, the enemy had taken a strange route to 
reach it. This at once relieved him from all 
indecision respecting the northern army. Pre- 
vious to this, not only was he annoyed beyond 
measure by the surrender of Tieonderoga, then 
under the command of St. Clair, but at the ap- 
parently resistless manner in whick Burgoyne 
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ready for the mower, filled with the marching 
columns, and the ripening grain trampled down 
by the ruthless hoof of war, or wrapt in confla- 
gration. In a letter to Armstrong he says, ‘‘ The 
evacuation of Jersey at this time seems to be a 
peculiar mark of Providence, as the inhabitants 
have an opportunity of securing their harvests 
of hay and grain.” The farmer was never for- 
gotten in the warrior, and the husbandman al- 
ways received his peculiar attention. 

The relief which this apparent abandonment of 
all immediate attempts against Philadelphia gave, 
was only momentary, for on the very next day a 
courier arrived in camp, bringing the astounding 
intelligence that Burgoyne, with ten thousand men, 
an artillery train of forty pieces, the whole com- 
manded by officers of experience and renown, 
was moving against Ticonderoga. Whether Howe 
under these circumstances, would renew his at- 
tempts against Philadelphia, or endeavor to form 
a junction with Burgoyne, and thus separate the 
New England provinces from their brethren, was 
the important problem which Washington en- 
deavored to solve. If the former course was 
adopted he must hover around Philadelphia; if 
the latter, his army could not be too soon in the 
strong passes of the Highlands. Howe was 
certainly collecting a large fleet, and evidently 
either for the purpose of ascending the Hudson, 
or of going by sea to Philadelphia. At length 
news was brought that the British army was 
embarking. Washington immediately dispatched 
Lord Stirling to Peekskill, while he himself still 
uncertain of the enemy’s purpose, slowly followed 
by way of Ramapo, and finally encamped in the 
pass of the Clove. In the meantime he ordered 
the two brigades of Parsons and Varnum from 
the east to Peekskill—wrote to Governor Clinton 
to eall out the militia, and hastened off a courier 
to Schuyler, who commanded in the northern 
department, to hold on to Ticonderoga. All eyes 
were suddenly turned to the northward, where 
the great and decisive conflict seemed about to 
take place. Roused by the impending danger, 
the settlers along the rich banks of the Mohawk, 
and the hardy yeomanry of Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut and New York left their 
fields burdened with the rich promise of a com- 
ing harvest, and hastened to strike hands and 
move shoulder to shoulder with the battle-cry of 
freedom on their lips, against the common in- 
vader. 

But while Burgoyne was slowly pushing the 
heads of his massive columns through the north- 
ern wilderness, the fleet of Howe hoisted sail 
and moved slowly down toward the Hook. The 
news no sooner reached Washington than he 
dispatched messengers to Sullivan and Stirling, 





at Peekskill, ordering them instantly to recross 
the Hudson and hasten by the most direct routes 
to the banks of the Delaware, where he would 
wait their arrival. But though the vessels were 
moving seaward, he was still doubtful of Howe’s 
designs, and resolved to remain where he was 
till he could ascertain them more fully. At 
length it was reported that the ships had been 
seen off the Capes of the Delaware. The army 
was then marched rapidly to Germantown, and 
Washington hurried forward to Chester, to gather 
more accurate intelligence. Here he was told 
that the fleet had again stood to the eastward 
and disappeared. Baffled by this strange con- 
duct—without the least data to act on, Washing- 
ton was compelled to base his movements entirely 
on conjecture. It was plain that nothing could 
be done till the enemy’s plans developed them- 
selves more fully. He, therefore, ordered Sulli- 
van to take post in New Jersey, ready to muvein 
either direction, while the main army was quar- 
tered at Germantown, prepared to mareh ata 
moment’s warning. 

While things were in this harassing and try- 
ing state of suspense, Washington rode over to 
Philadelphia, to confer a day or two with com- 
mittees of Congress. He here, for the first time, 
met the young Marquis of Lafayette, whose ar- 
dent and noble espousal of our cause eventually 
wrought such a change in our prospects. / A 
mere stripling, eighteen years of age, rolling in 
wealth, and basking in the sunshine of court 
favor, he tore himself away from all the luxuries 
that surrounded him—from the arms of a young 
and affectionate wife, whose expostulations and re- 
proaches were harder to be borne than the threats 
of his friends and frowns of his king, to strug- 
gle in an almost hopeless cause, in a foreign 
land. Purchasing a vessel, and clothing and 
arms for soldiers at his own expense, he, with 
the brave De Kalb and eleven other officers, set 
sail for America. After a voyage of nearly two 
months, he reached Charleston, and, distributing 
arms and clothing to a hundred and fifty of the 
gallant defenders of Sullivan’s Island, mounted 
his horse and rode nine hundred miles to Phila- 
delphia. 

Silas Deane had been for some time our minister 
at Paris, and with Franklin and Arthur Lee, 
who were afterward added to the embassy, was 
endeavoring to enlist France in our struggle. 
With the former young Lafayette had made an 
agreement respecting the rank he was to hold in 
the rebel army. But Congress received the letters 
which he presented coldly, for it had been much 
embarrassed of late with applications of foreign 
officers for appointments which, if made, would 
deeply offend our own officers. Only a few 
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weeks before, Knox, Greene, and Sullivan, hear- 
ing that a Frenchman by the name of Decoudray, 
had been appointed major-general, his appoint- 
ment to be antedated, so as to outrank them, 
abruptly sent in their resignations. Besides all 
other considerations Lafayette was a mere boy 
only nineteen years of age, and could not be 
considered fit for a position of responsibility. Being 
told that his request would probably be denied, 
he sat down and wrote a note to Congress, say- 
ing—‘ After the sacrifices I have made, J have 
the right to exact two favors ; one ts to serve at my 
own expense, the other is to serve at first as a volun- 
teer.” This magnanimity was too much for 
Congress, and it immediately made out his com- 
mission. The next day he was introduced to 
Washington at a dinner party. As it was about 
breaking up, the latter took him aside and spoke 
to him long and tenderly. The tall, commanding 
general of nearly fifty, and that youth of nine- 
teen, presented a most interesting contrast as 
the one spoke of freedom, and the other stood 
and reverently listened, every feature beaming 
with excitement. There was something in 
the enthusiastic love for liberty of this young 
stranger—the revelation of an exalted purpose, 
not to be shaken by neglect or suffering—a 
noble, unselfish devotion, so unlike the petty ri- 
valries, groundless jealousies, and selfish beha- 
vior of some of his own officers, that touched 
the tenderest chord of Washington’s nature. 
His great, grand heart opened to him at once 
like a father, and from that hour Lafayette be- 
came a son, returning the wealth of affection 
lavished on him with all the devotion of his im- 
pulsive, impassioned, generous nature. Wash- 
ington told him to consider himself at all times 
as one of his own family, but he must not ex- 
pect to find in the republican army, the luxuries 
of a court, or the comforts even of an ordinary 
camp. Both the one and the other were indiffer- 
ent to Lafayette, who had already triumphed 
over infinitely greater difficulties, and endured 
more suffering than could be meted out to him 
in the American army. That night he sent his 
horses and equipage to camp, and became an 
American soldier. His after career in connection 
with our cause, and with Washington, furnishes 
some of the most interesting incidents in Ame- 
rican history. That apparently boyish enthu- 
siasm proved to be the solid judgment and inhe- 
rent principles of the man, and as he stood in 
all the fiery ardor of youth before Washington, 
so he afterward stood with white locks amid the 
infuriated mobs of Paris and Versailles. The 
impression Washington made on him may be in- 
ferred from the letter describing his first inter- 
view. Init he says—‘‘ Although he was sur- 





rounded by officers and citizens, it was impossible 
to mistake for a moment his majestic figure and 
deportment.” His surprise, however, at the 
army was equal to his admiration of Washing- 
ton. On the very day he arrived in camp there 
was a grand review of the whole eleven thousand 
men, and the young marquis never before even 
in imagination beheld such a spectacle. Many 
were in their shirt sleeves—many without any 
shirts to their backs, their whole uniform con- 
sisting of a pair of pantaloons, while the majority 
of those who were clad wore simply long linen 
hunting-shirts. These were drawn up in two 
long lines—the smaller soldiers occupying the 
first line—presenting a most striking contrast to 
the military bearing and manner of their com- 
mander. ‘ As to their military tactics,’ he wrote 
home, ‘‘ it will be sufficient to say that for a regi- 
ment ranged in order of battle, to move forward on 
the right of its line it was necessary for the left to 
make a continued countermarch.” The next day 
Washington took Lafayette with him to inspect 
the fortifications of the Delaware. As they rode 
along together, the former soon discovered that 
his young protegé possessed a knowledge of 
military matters by which the oldest generals in 
the service might have profited. 

Though Congress continued its sessions in 
apparent tranquillity, the greatest excitement 
prevailed throughout the city and country. Sen- 
tinels were on every high peak that overlooked 
the ocean, sweeping the water in every direction 
with glasses to detect the firet appearance of the 
fleet, whose approach was so much dreaded. 
But day after day passed by, and still no tidings 
of it came from the seaboard. At iast the look- 
outs caught a glimpse of it, leagues away to the 
south of the capes of Delaware. Washington 
immediately inferred that its destination was 
south, probably Charleston. Ten days more 
passed by, and as nothing further was seen of it, 
a council of war was called, in which it was 
resolved to march back toward the Hudson, 
either to codperate against Burgoyne, or, if cir- 
cumstances proved favorable, to attack New York. 
Every thing was got ready to march, when on 
that very morning the exciting report was 
brought that the fleet was already two hun- 
dred miles up the Chespeake Bay, and standing 
steadily on. It was now evident that Philadelphia 
was the object of attack, though, as Washington 
said,. the enemy had taken a strange route to 
reach it. This at once relieved him from all 
indecision respecting the northern army. Pre- 
vious to this, not only was he annoyed beyond 
measure by the surrender of Tieonderoga, then 
under the command of St. Clair, but at the ap- 
parently resistless manner in whick Burgoyne 
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moved southward. He had sent the gallant 
Morgan with his five hundred riflemen north, 
and in announcing it to Governor Clinton said 
he thought it would be a good plan to let the fact 
be pretty well circulated, as well as to exagge- 
rate their numbers. . In this, which is dated on 
the very day of the battle of Bennington, he 
speaks of Stark’s intention to close on Burgoyne’s 
rear as a most excellent plan. As things grew 
worse and worse, Congress recalled both Schuy- 
ier and St. Clair, and put Gates over the northern 
army. Washington had also sent Arnold north, 
a host in himself. Still, so long as Howe’s move- 
ments remained undeveloped he could not. call 
on the New England states to hasten to New 
York state to resist the invasion of Burgoyne. 
But now all immediate danger to the eastern 
board was removed, and he wrote to Putnam to 
press on Governor, Trumbull the urgent necessity 
of getting the .whole force of New England ‘‘io 
turn out, and by following the great stroke struck 
by General. Stark near Bennington, entirely crush 
General Burgoyne.” 

In the meantime the militia from Delaware, 
M-ryland and Pennsylvania turned out, and the 
country was alive with armed citizens, hastening 
to the defense of Philadelphia. Sullivan, who 
had. just been rudely repulsed in an attack on 
Staten Island, was also ordered from the Jerseys, 
and the army soon assumed a formidable appear- 
ance, at least in magnitude. 

‘At length the reconnoitering- parties came in 
and announced that the enemy were landing near 
the head of Elk river. [Aug. 25th.] Washing- 
ton advanced to meet them, and taking Phila- 
delphia in his route, marched through the city 
with flying banners and martial music, cheered 
by the multitude. This was done to encourage 
the patriots and check the movements of the 
disaffected and disloyal. The next day after the 
British effected a landing; a heavy rain storm set 
in, which deluged both friends and foes, and 
injured the arms and ammunition of each. Wash- 
ington at the outset sent forward skirmishing 
parties to harass the enemy, while he pressed on 
with the main army. Between these and the 
advance detachments of the British severe con- 
flicts took place, ending, of course, in the retreat 
of the Americans, as the heavy columns of their 
adversaries closed upon them. On the 28th the 
Americans took some forty prisoners. Twenty 
deserters also arrived in camp, who stated that the 
infantry of the enemy was in good condition, but 
that the horses were knocked up by their long 
voyage. This was fortunate, as Washington’s 
cavalry, under Pulaski,* was too feeble to cope 


*Previous to this there had been no officer in the cavalry 
of higher rank than colonel. Reed, -after being made 





with any considerable force, while the country 
presented an admirable field for the movements 
of horse 

The next day Captain Lee took twenty-four 
more prisoners. Five days after, Cornwallis, 
while advancing with his column, was suddenly 
assailed by Maxwell’s regiment, the riflemen of 
which, having formeda sort of ambuscade, poured 
ina deadly fire upon him. But swept by the artil- 
lery and pressed by the formidable masses of the 
enemy, this brave regiment was compelled to re- 
tire with the loss of forty killed and wounded. 
The British reported their loss to be twenty-two, 
though a woman from their camp next day said 
she saw nine wagon loads of wounded brought 
in. They doubtless suffered more severely than 
they acknowledged; in fact, as a rule, it was 
always safe to multiply the current account given 
by the enemy of their loss by three. The two 
armies had continued to draw closer together, 
and now stood front to front, and a battle was 
daily expected. Philadelphia was the prize to 
be struggled for, and Howe and Washington both 
determined that the conflict should be a decisive 
one. The latter took position behind Red Clay 
Creek, directly across the route leading to the 
city. Howe then advanced, and being joined by 
General Grant, made a feint te attack the Ameri- 
cans, but instead of conceritrating his forces at 
the assailing point, he extended his lines far 
away to the American right. The two armies 
were now only two miles apart, and threatened 
momentarily to come in collision, when Howe 
ordered a halt. Washington, whose experience 
during the last campaign had taught him to dis- 
trust every movement of Howe, soon discovered 
that a flank movement was being made to cut 
him off from Philadelphia, and hem him in on a 
narrow tongue of land from which escape would 
be impossible, and where he would be compelled 
under disadvantageous circumstances to fight a 
decisive battle. He therefore, after carefully 
reconnoitering the enemy, passed the order 
quietly through the camp to march, and at two 
o’clock in the morning of the 9th of September 
withdrew his army toward the Brandywine, and 
marching his columns over the river, took pos- 
session of the high grounds on the opposite side, 
near Chad’s Ford, and there resolved to give 
battle. 

While Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland were gazing with mingled expecta- 
tions and fears on the two armies under Wash- 
ington and Howe, as they slowly closed on each 
other, and the whole country was filled with con- 
brigadier, was offered the command, but declined. It was 


then given to Count Pulaski, a Polish officer of great dis- 
tinction and bravery. 
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flicting rumors, agitating and cheering by turns, 
the works were rapidly going up at Saratoga, 
from which was to recoil the veteran army of 
Burgoyne. From every valley and mountain slope 
the sturdy yeomanry went pouring in to Gates, 
their patriotism kindled into brighter glow by 
the shouts of victory that came rolling from Ver- 
mont, and down the Mohawk from Fort Stanwix 
and the bloody field of Oriskany, and their rage 
redoubled to see the enemy with his ruthless 
savage allies in the very midst of their autumnal 
fields, and ravaging the firesides of the innocent 
and the helpless. Washington’s anxiety for the 
fate of the northern army was equal to that for 
his own, and he listened with as deep a solici- 
tude for the reports that might reach him thence, 
as he did to the thunder of the enemy’s cannon 








Countrymen joining the Army under Gates. 

















in his front. In the mean time, Burgoyne find- 
ing himself cut off from the assistance of St. 
Leger by way of the Mohawk, and a dark storm- 
cloud gathering in his rear, extinguishing the 
last hope that illumined the weary wilderness he 
had traversed, and seeing a mighty army rising 
as it were from the very earth before him, sur- 
veyed with a stern and gloomy eye the prospect 
that surrounded him. The second crisis. in the 
American Revolution had come. With the simul- 
taneous defeat of the northern and southern 
armies the nation would be prostrated, and the 
last hope of securing the alliance of France ex- 
tinguished. Two such calamities would darken 
the land with despair, and fill the friends of free- 
dom every where with despondency and gloom. 
[To be continued. 








THE PROSE, POETRY AND SCENERY 
OF THE COAL REGIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY ELE BOWEN. 


(Concluded from page 181.) 





Schuylkill and Entrance to Pottsville. 


LitTLe more remains to be said on the subject 
of mining. It is an intricate business, requiring 
a large capital, and constant application to all 
its varied details, to make it successful. The 
miners and laborers are invariably foreigners— 
the former principally Welsh, English and 
Scotch; and the latter Irish and German. They 
are of a roving and adventurous disposition, 
rarely remaining for any length of time at one 
place. The average earnings of good miners, at 
the present time, will amount to about eight dol- 
lars per week—that of common laborers to about 
six dollars and a half per week. There are in the 
Schuylkill region at least twenty thousand per- 
sons employed directly in and about the mines, 
and many thousands more on the railroads and 
canals, and other departments of the trade con- 
nected with them. At the present time, the 
Schuylkill region is in the full tide of prosperity, 
and it is more than likely that it will continue 





so, without material interruption, for many years 
to come. Whatever annual increase in the con- 
sumption of coal may hereafter occur, must be 
principally supplied by this region, as it is as 
inexhaustible as the hills which treasure it, and 
enjoys three different lines of transportation to 
market, which are far beyond the rivalry of those 
of any otner region. 

The points of shipment for the coal, via the 
Schuylkill, are all situated below Sharp Moun- 
tain, which constitutes the southern boundary of 
the coal formation. The first of these is Mount 
Carbon, about a mile below Pottsville, where 
several lateral roads meet the Reading railroad. 
Here the coal-cars are arranged in trains, and 
embarked for their destination below. Another 
place of shipment, principally by canal, is further 
east, near Port Carbon. Here extensive wharves 
are erected on the canal, upon which the loaded 
cars are brought, and the coal onrtes a into 
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the boats. The wharves, however, are all pro- 
vided with capacious shutes, into which the coal 
can be emptied, and from which the canal-boats 
can always obtain supplies. The process of 
loading a boat is very simple and expeditious. 
Drawing the boat close up to the whurf-shutes, a 
gate need only be opened to allow the coal to 
issue forth in a continuous stream. The coal 
shipped at this point and Moynt Carbon, is mined 
in the vicinity of Pottsville, St. Clair, Coal Castle, 
Port Carbon, Middleport, and numerous other 
localities east of Pottsville. 

The principle point of shipment, however, both 
for railroad and canal, is Schuylkill Haven, 
three miles below. Here the Mine Hill Railroad, 
after traversing every quarter of the coal region 
west of Pottsville, brings in its tremendous daily 
supplies. After the coal is weighed, the cars are 
arranged in trains for the railroad, or unloaded 
for shipment by the canal. It is no unusual 
thing to see a train of one bundred and forty or 
fifty coal-cars drawn by a single locomotive over 
this road; nor is it unusual to see the same 
train, or a like number, on the Reading railroad. 
Persons who have never visted the coal region 





can form no idea of the extent and moral gran- 
deur of its business and resources. Here is a 
region of barren mountains and uncultivated 
valleys, swarming with the fruits of gigantic 
enterprise, and bold, scientific, and mechanica 
skill. An endless net-work of railroads and ca 
nals, coal-cars, canal-boats, locomotives, horses, 
carriages, villages, people, bridges, viaducts, 
foundries, rolling-mills, furnaces—every thing 
that can give an aspect of busy life, of energy, 
of capital, is here confronting you in all direc- 
tions. And yet scarcely the half is seen—for 
hundreds of feet below the surface are scenes of 
still greater activity—thousands of miners, pick- 
ing and blasting into the coal, in their subter- 
raneous shops, and comprising the main-spring, 
the very fountain which gives vitality to all 
that is seen on the surface! It is only on 
the first day, commonly called Sunday, or any 
other general holyday, that the real extent of 
population is suspected, Then every road and 
street is alive with people, and the whole 
region scems to be converted into populous 
thoroughfares, or, let us say, human _ proces- 
sions. 








S* | both connect, the one with the Reading Railroad, 
| end the other the Schuylkill Navigation, at Port 
he oe feat ‘Clinton. The distance between Tamaqua and 

Coal Mines above Tamaqua. | Port Clinton is sixteen miles, and the former is 
The Little Schuylkill Railroad, and the Little | the shipping point for both lines. Port Clinton 


Schuylkill Navigation, running from Tamaqua, | is the point of divergence for the Sunbury and 
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Erie Railroad, now hastening toward completion, 
under the auspices of its present energetic man- 
agement. Tamaqua is a handsomely situated 
borough, containing a population of some five 
thousand, and itis surrounded by many of the 
largest and most productive collieries in the 
region. About five thousand acres of land, most 
of it containing coal, is owned by the Little 
Schuylkill Company, and it is principally owing 
to the liberal policy of that company that the 
operations of this portion of the Schuylkill coal 
region have been so vigorously and successfully 
prosecuted. 

A few miles further east—or more properly, a 
few miles toward the horizon—we reach the 
village of Summit Hill, the principal locality of 
the Lehigh company’s collieries. This village is 
situated, if we remember correctly, sixteen hun- 
dred feet above the Delaware river. It is a desir- 
able spot in the summer time, but the least said 
of it in connection with winter the better! Here 
is the spot where the first lump of coal was 
found, which lead to any active measures on the 
subject. A man named Philip Gintner, who 
lived ‘‘down in the valley below,” some few 
miles off, having been out hunting, and spending 
the day unsuccessfully, was hastening to his 
humble cabin, in the dusk of the evening, when 
he stumbled, and hurled a piece of coal before 
him. He had heard of vague rumors of the 
existence of these black stones, in the mountains, 
and therefore took the specimen home. It was 
subsequently sent to Philadelphia, and finally 
coming under the notice of several intelligent 
gentlemen, they became the originators of the 
present Lehigh Coal Company, and proved the 
pioneers of a trade which, ere long, will astonish 
the world with its importance. There should 
be a monument, composed of anthracite coal, 
erected on the spot, to commemorate the dis- 
covery. The incident was more important to 
the United States than the battle of Waterloo to 
England. 

The place of shipment of the Lehigh company’s 
coal, as also that of the detached Mohanoy coal 
districts north, is Mauch Chunk. From the Sum- 
mit to this place, a railroad is built, which, de- 
scending some six hundred feet in a distance of 
nine miles, the loaded coal-cars pass over it by 
the force of gravitation. Arrived at Mauch 
Chunk, shutes are erected on the canal, into 
which the contents of the cars are precipitated, 
from an elevation of about one hundred feet; or 
the cars are lowered by steam-power to the canal, 
and there emptied. Both modes are in opera- 
tion. An inclined plane, twenty-two hundred 
feet in length, is situated a short distance north, 
over which the empty cars are hoisted. Elevated 





to the top of a high mountain, another railway 
is here presented, over which the empty cars are 
passed by gravitation a distance of some six 
miles, when another inclined plane is ascended, 
and another section of railway passed over by 
gravitation, when they reach their destination. 
Thus, with the aid of two inclined planes, and 
two stationary steam-engines, the whole business 
of forwarding the coal to the canal-boats, and of 
returning the empty cars, is performed without 
any further aid whatever. 

The railroad of the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany, running from near Pittston to Hawley, (on 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal, eleven miles be- 
yond Honesdale, in the Wyoming coal region, ) is 
also a gravity road, forty-four miles in length, 
with ten inclined-planes on the empty-car track, 
and twelve on the loaded track, each plane from 
seventeen hundred to two thousand feet in length 
Three of these planes are worked by water-power, 
the others by steam. Most of them are supplied 
with three stationary steam-engines, of thirty 
horse-power each. There are in all upon this 
road forty-eight steam-engines of thirty horse- 
power each. The road, in some places, is con- 
structed on high tressel-work. In one place it 
is from twenty-eight to thirty-five feet high, for 
more than a mile. The Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company have also a section of railroad, 
communicating with the canal, which is operated 
on this plan. 

Among the first parties identified with the dis- 
covery and development of anthracite coal, in 
the present county of Schuylkill, were the late 
Anthony and William Morris, of Philadelphia, 
who, it appears, owned considerable land in this 
region. The first ton of coal mined for a market, 
however, was by the late Col. James Shoemaker, 
of Pottsville, who hauled several wagon-loads to 
Philadelphia, for sale. Previously to this, black- 
smiths in the surrounding country had used it, 
and various local experiments had been made. 
The coal of Col. Shoemakér excited a good deal 
of idle talk and curiosity in Philadelphia; but 
very few came forward to purchase. Several 
who were bold enough to venture into it, in a 
small way, after completely failing to ignite it, 
denounced the vender as an impostor and a vil- 
lain, and writs were issued out for his arrest !— 
to escape which, itis said he drove some thirty 
miles in a circuitous route, on his hasty retreat 
home. What a comment is this upon ignorance 
and prejudice! A gentleman in Delaware county, 
however, who had secured a small quantity for 
trial, was more successful, and promulgated the 
result through the United States Gazette. An- 
other gentleman, who had iron-works near Phi- 
ladelphia, also came to the rescue—but his suc- 
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cess was the result of accident. One of his 
furnace men, who had all the morning been in- 
effectually endeavoring to ignite it, finally slam- 
med the door shut, and proceeded to dinner. On 
returning, to his utter surprise, he perceived that 
his furnace-door was red-hot. This showed at 
once that there was ‘‘something in it,” and the 
combustible nature of the coal was soon under- 
stood. All it wanted for coniplete ignition was 
a little time. Anthracite never burns ina hurry. 
These experiments were all prior to 1818, at 
which time the prices of wood became so extrava- 
gantly high, in Philadelphia, and the Schuylkill 
Navigation being partially able to do business, 
attention was called to this fuel. Great difficulty, 
however, was felt in its combustion, until the in- 
troduction of the fire-grate, which occurred, I 
think, in 1827. Simultaneous with this useful 
and important article, the coal-trade sprung into 
existence—1826 having been the first year when 
shipments of any consequence were made. Now 
that facilities for burning the coal advantageously 
were common and cheap, the trade suddenly ex- 
cited extraordinary interest, and the coal region 
became the theatre of stupendous enterprises, 
and all kinds of wild speculations. Millions of 
dollars were invested in coal-lands and town-lots ; 
in mines, and buildings, and avenues to market. 
The whole country was in a ferment. Frame 
houses were built in Philadelphia, and sent by 
canal to be erected in the new El Dorado—every 
thing was conceived in the spirit of speculation 
and excitement, and every thing went well for a 
time, when, crash !—something had to give way, 
and down came hundreds of splendid castles-in- 
the-air! Many persons were ruined—but the 
coal-trade continued to flourish, and to grow, 
and expand, upon the money thus squandered in 
the days of excitement. 

Such noble improvements as the Schuylkill 
Navigation, the Lehigh Navigation, and the Read- 
ing Railroad, would probably not have been con- 
structed at the time they were, had it not been 
for the speculative spirit which, at the outset, 
conceived them. Having been erected somewhat 
prematurely, they were, for some time, both un- 
profitable and surrounded with all sorts of em- 
barrassments, from which the extraordinary 
growth and prosperity of the coal-trade is now 
happily delivering them. Not many years ago, 
when the present distinguished president became 
connected with the Reading Railroad, he could 
hardly make his appearance along the line with- 
out falling in with a host of sheriffs and consta- 
bles, and hungry creditors, importuning him for 
debts which the company could not pay, and 
seizing its cars, locomotives and property in de- 
fault! What is that road now, and what will it 





not be hereafter! What a magical change has 
been wrought in a few years, by the administra- 
tive and remarkable financial genius of one man ! 
And what sources of untold wealth have not all 
these magnificent improvements been, not im- 
mediately to the people of our own State, but to 
the whole Union? Look at the vast manufac- 
turing and commercial activity which they have 
originated, sustained and stimulated. Look at 
the trade itself, with the thousands and thousands 
of men and families it supports—a trade richer 
and more enduring than all California—a trade 
whose genial effects are realized at every fire- 
side, and which places the strength of a thousand 
hands in every ton of iron—a trade, in short, 
which produces much more than it consumes, 
which gives strength, while it increases its own. 
Is it not beautiful to contemplate—does it not 
look as if the Creator of all good had designed 
the mountains and valleys, which bear the coal, 
for some such moral revolution as it is now 
achieving? When we contemplate the phenomena 
of the coal formation, and consider its present 
relation to all the purposes of human life and 
industry, the lines of Milton have more than 
poetic sublimity : 

“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good; 

Almighty! thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair: Thyself how wondrous, then. 

Unspeakable, who sits above the heavens, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen in these thy lower works. 

Yet these declare thy goodness beyond thought 

And power divine.” 

The artist has furnished us with a sketch of 
Tumbling Run, and it is not only the finest pic- 
ture he has given us, but the scene itself is one 
of the prettiest in the coal region. The stream, 
whose waters are as bright as diamonds, traverses 
a narrow valley, between two high mountains; 
and the natural effect of the whole has been 
greatly enhanced by the huge dams erected by 
the Schuylkill Navigation Company. Instead of 
permitting the unrestrained flow of the water into 
the Schuylkill, the company have erected the 
dams, one of which is nearly eighty feet in height, 
to hold it in reserve for such times as it may be 
most needed to assist navigation on their line; 
and this happens during the height of the busiest 
season, and at the very time when water is the 
scarcest—viz. the middle of summer. The water 
thus accumulated (and which would otherwise 
be entirely wasted) would of itself pass a large 
number of boats from Mount Carbon to Phila- 
delphia. The business of the company has reached 
that extent, when it becomes absolutely necesl 
sary, for future increase, to obtain an additiona- 
supply of water for the summer season, by arti- 
ficial means—by means of numerous reservoirs, 
such as are erected on Tumbling Run. We be- 
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lieve there are other reservoirs in Schuylkill 
county; but the aggregate supply now obtained 
from them is not sufficient, especially in seasons 
of particular scarcity. During the great freshet 
of 1850, one of the dams on Tumbling Run was 
carried away, and such was the forve of the wa- 
ter thus suddenly released that, at its junction 
with the Schuylkill (also very much swoollen) 
several houses and bridges were swept away in 
the flood, and two or three persons were drowned. 
A number of canal-boats were afterward found 
deposited high on the banks of the river, and in 
some instances, farther down, nearly a quarter 
of a mile from the canal. This freshet was de- 
structive all the way down the river, and was 
one of the most remarkable, in every respect, 
that ever occurred on the Schuylkill. 

Swatara Falls, situated about nine miles west 
of Pottsville, is one of the most picturesque cas- 
cades in the country. It is, in fact, a miniature 
Niagara, and as perfectly unique as it is beauti- 
ful. There are two falls; the first is only some 
six feet in height, and empties into a little basin, 
the bottom of which, as if from design, is stud- 


ded with white sand and pebbles, which are 
splendidly reflected in the clear, transparent wa- 
ter. Some fifty yards below is the great fall, 
which, according to a hasty measurement we 
once attempted, is about sixty feet perpendicular: 
On both sides of it are high projecting rocky 
walls; while all around are magnificent trees, 
some of them of gigantic proportions, and pecu- 
liar form. The water is as transparent as glass, 
and being uncontaminated with the prevailing 
sulphur of the coal, (which destroys all the brook 
fish of the coal region,) the stream abounds in 
trout of the rarest kind. The falls are situated 
about a mile from the carriage-road, and the ap- 
proach to them is exceedingly rough, over a tor- 
tuous footway. This, however, only renders the 
excursion to them, on a fine summer afternoon, 
the more delightful; for, after you get there, and 
catch the first glimpse of the magnificent scene, 
you feel that all your toils are repaid. No 
visitor to the coal region, if in quest of curious 
sights, should omit Swatara. The roads to all 
parts of the country are always in excellent or- 
_der; and the scenery is so essentially different 
from what we are accustomed to in the agricul- 
tural districts, that no one can fail to be struck 
with the novelty of it, if he cannot make up his 
mind to be pleased. There are many other ob- 
jects of curiosity, which we might point out ; but, 
really, we have not sufficient poetic inspiration 
to ‘*do ’em justice’”—and, what is more, we have 
little taste that way. But, considered as a place 
of leisurable resort for the learned and more 
substantial class of our citizens, we certainly 
know of no quarter of the country where they 
would be more likely to dispose of a few days 
with entire satisfaction and profit than here ; and 
more especially during the summer, when, on 
account of its elevated position, the mountainous 
character of the country, the pure air, and cool 
evenings—securing that finest of all luxuries, 
‘*tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep’”— 
it enjoys features which cannot be purchased at 
so-called watering-places. For our single self, 
we regard the coal formation as a far greater 
curiosity—a much greater wonder—than Niagara 
Falls or the Natural Bridge; and if, according 
to Mr. Jefferson’s excellent taste in such matters, 
the passage of the Potomac through the Blue 
Ridge at Harper’s Ferry, was a scene worthy a 
trip across the Atlantic, the coal formation of 
Pennsylvania is certainly no less meritorious. 
Let the unhappy man contemplate it and declare, 
if he can, that “there is no beauty in earth!” 
Let the unbeliever study its varied phenomena, 
and say in his heart, if he dare, ‘there is no 
God!” And let the philosopher, in profoundly 
investigating its mysterious structure and me- 
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chanism, learn the utter impotency of human 
thought when brought to contemplate the gran- 
deur of an Almighty design! 

One word, now, for the benefit of our utilita- 
rian friend, who desires to know as nearly as 
possible, what kind of coal he ought to buy, and 
we shall stop—for we have already had a pre- 
sentiment that, in these hurried remarks, we 
have not quite approached the utile dulci we 
sought. The very purest anthracite coal, sir, 
can nearly always be identified by its brilliant 
fracture, which is minutely and delicately stri- 
ated, and perfectly free from the rusty discolor- 
ations of iron—for there be some varieties, beau- 
tifully tinged with red, and green, and blue, 
which are nevertheless comparatively pure coals. 
But a good coal can be distinguished from a poor 
one by examination of the latter, which, although 
sometimes presenting a shining lustre, is more 
slaty than black, and more greasy than dry or 
meagre, and will readily soil the fingers. The 
fracture of pure coal is always conchoidal: that 
of impure coal is often parallel to lines of cleav- 
age, and the broken fragments assume the forms 
of the cube. 

For ordinary domestic purposes, there is no 
coal in the world superior to Schuylkill red-ash 
anthracite. As the ashes of this coal are heavier 
than those of the white-ash, it is the only coal 
that should be introduced in parlors or chambers, 
especially if burnt in grates; as the white ashes, 
being extremely volatile, fly about the room, and 
literally cover the furniture and carpet, while, 
the atmosphere being charged with floating parti- 
cles of the dust, renders it extremely unwhole- 
some and unpleasant. Red-ash coal is perfectly 
free from all these evils; and, on the score of 
economy, is even more preferable. An experi- 
ment, detailed by the late Mr. Taylor, in his 
‘‘ Statistics of Coal,”’ gives the following result. 
‘Two rooms of nearly the same size, and hav- 
ing the same temperature, were selected to ascer- 
tain how many pounds of each kind of coal 
(Schuylkill red-ash and Lehigh white-ash) would 
be required to heat them to a temperature of 65° 
during a period of fifteen hours, when the tempe- 
rature out of doors, at 9 A. M., was at ten de- 
grees below the freezing point. Two days were 
occupied in the trial, so that the red and white- 
ash coals might be used in alternate rooms. 
Fires were made at 9 A. M., and continued until 
12 P. M. Two thermometers, one in each room, 
were suspended at the greatest distance from the 
grates, and the temperature was carefully regis- 
tered every hour. The result was as follows :— 
thirty-one pounds, each day, of the Schuylkill 
red-ash coal, gave a mean temperature of 64 de- 
grees; and thirty-seven pounds, each day, of the 





Lehigh white-ash, taken from a vein of high 
repute, gave a mean temperature of 63 degrees ; 
thus making 2,000 pounds of the red-ash to be 
equal to 2,887 pounds of the white-ash; or red- 
ash coal, at $5 50 per ton, to be equal to white- 
ash at $4 61! This,” observes Mr. Taylor, 
‘*settles the question on the score of economy.” 
Notwithstanding the superior economic value of 
the red-ash coals, as well as their cleanliness and 
beauty of combustion, the difference in the retail- 
price of the two, is only from twenty-five to fifty 
cents per ton. In fact, the character of the red- 
ash varieties in the market has been so mush 
injured, that many persons prefer the white-ash. 
This is a result of one of the ‘tricks of trade.” 
Shippers of coal, both by canal and at Richmond, 
are in the habit of mixing good red-ash coal with 
common gray or white-ash, and thus sell the 
amalgam to retail-dealers abroad as genuine red- 
ash! They buy the white-ash varieties from the 
coal-operators for some thirty cents per ton less 
than they can procure red-ash, and by the mix- 
ture, they realize a pretty handsome profit. This 
thing has been carried to such an extent, that it 
is difficult to procure an unmixed red-ash coal, 
unless the dealers contract directly with the 
operators themselves, and pay the commissions 
for shipping. Red-ash coal particularly suffers 
by association with white-ash—as the latter, 
under live heat, decomposes more readily, its 
ashes destroy the draught necessary to secure 
the complete combustion of the red-ash, and 
thus, from an imperfect fire, unpleasant gases 
are generated, and the carbon of the coal passes 
off unconsumed. White-ash coal, to be sure, is 
excellent im its way, but it has no right thus to 
rob its rival of its just and well-earned reputa- 
tion; and we shall feel very glad if, in thus 
vindicating it, consumers will hereafter profit by 
our statements. White-ash coal is desirable for 
smelting furnaces, lime-kilns, and hot-air fur- 
naces, but it should never be introduced in the 
kitchen, the drawing-room, or in chambers while 
pure red-ash is to be had in the market. Neither 
economy nor good taste, nor health, nor common 
cleanliness will justify it. 

One of the most important features, however, 
in the use Of all anthracite coals, is to know how 
to burn them. And while there is almost uni- 
versal ignorance on this suhject—and especially 
among servants—there are very few indeed, who 
are at all acquainted with the virtues of the 
poker, that would like to acknowledge it. To 
make and regulate a coal-fire is one of those 
every-day items of life with which all are fa- 
miliar—but to do it properly, and economically, 
and perfectly, is a point in which the great mass 
of consumers are lamentably deficient. A coal- 
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fire should never be started without an abundance 
of kindling-wood ; for, if this be scanty or damp, 
the chances are on the side of failure. The ash- 
pan should always be emptied before a new fire 
is made; and when the first supply of coal is 
thoroughly ignited, another supply should be 
thrown on. When this is covered with a red 
flame, the draught of the stove should be regu- 
lated so as to preserve an even heat, and no more 
coal ought to be thrown on for at least five hours. 
At 12 o’clock, or thereabouts, the grate should 
be moderately agitated, and a new supply of coal 
added. with a moderate increase of draught, to 
be lowered when thoroughly ignited. At about 
5 o’elock, another supply should be thrown in ; 
and, if intended to keep the fire all night, 
another thorough raking, and a slightly increased 
quantity ought to be thrown in. Now, after 
ascertaining the particular character of the stove, 
the chimney, and the coal, these simple direc- 
tions should be observed with perfect regularity, 
and the result will be all that could be desired. 
Servants are generally too irregular in their 
attentions to the fires, and often entirely too 
assiduous in stimulating them to sudden heights, 
and hence make free use of the poker. The 
great mistake of all is to put on too much coal, 





as if it were wood—the greater the quantity the 
greater heat. If too much coal is supplied, the 
combustion is necessarily imperfect, because the 
fire is ‘‘choked up,” the draught destroyed, and 
the elements of the coal, slowly escaping from 
it, pass off to the chimney unconsumed, or are 
disseminated in gases throughout the room. 
Whereas, if the stratum of coal be but moderate, 
a red flame will play around the interior of the 
stove, by which entire combustion and a healthy 
heat are secured. One ton of coal, therefore, 
by thorough combustion, will often secure more 
heat and a healthier atmosphere than two tons 
consumed in the ordinary way; and this is a 
fact which can only be demonstrated to ignorant 
servants by close watchfulness over their move- 
ments. The evil of over-supplies becomes a 
serious one in the kitchen, where the victuals 
become full-charged with the sulphureous gases. 
Indeed, if the cook cannot be made to understand 
how to burn coal properly and sparingly, it 
should not be used at all—rather go back to ‘old 
hickory,” and oak, and thus be sure of steaks 
and roast-beef in their purity. 

Speaking of roast-beef reminds me that these 
remarks must come toa conclusion. Ergo—it is 
done ! 
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Noon is coming: brightly gleaming 
Sunshine, without cloud or screen, 
Sends its golden banners streaming 
O’er dark heath and woodland green. 
Day is on us, light around us, 
Life with all its varied hum; 
Up and work! for rich and poor, 
There is One without the door 
Calls for “labor” evermore! 
Up! Night’s slumbers, which have bound us, 
Break! for Day is come! 


Twilight cometh: birds are winging 
Treeward to their leafy inns; 
Cattle lowing, milkmaids singing— 
Lo! the bat its flight begins. 
Twilight brings the merry voices 
Of the village fife and drum; 
But pale Evening, too, hath duties, 
Leisure loveth thought’s grave beauties, 
And the hymn, which never mute is 
In the thankful mind, rejoices 
That gray Eve hath come! 








Night is coming: upward gazing, 
What a field of stars is there! 
Prayer its humble hands is raising, 
Whispering words that wander— Where ? 
Ask not! They shall reach a hearer 
Where God’s music ne’er is dumb! 
Work, and hope, and smile, and pray; 
Pass thus manfully the day, 
Thanking Him for health, and say, 
*“ Earth’s rest near, and Heaven’s rest nearer: 
Tis well that Night hath come!” 


And the Night will pass: in shadow 
One would never rest for aye; 
In dark lane, as on light meadow, 
Welcome is the dawn of day! 
Labor calls: even thou shouldst labor, 
Thou, the Rich! for there are some 
Who, poor and sick thine aid require— 
Clothing and food, a roof, a fire— 
Which thou may’st give them. Then aspire 
To help the helpless! Lo, thy neighbor 
Calls thee: Morn is come! 





THE HEADSMAN’S SACRIFICE. 


BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


(Continued from page 95.) 


CHAPTER III. 

A MAX condemned to death was alone in one 
of those gloomy cells set apart in the prison of 
Antwerp for persons under sentence for political 
offenses. He was of rather more than middle 
age, tall and thin, with masses of silver gray hair, 
shading his forehead and drooping over his deep, 
earnest, and most sorrowful eyes. 

His head was bent, and supported by the chin 
on the palms of his two hands, while he sat gaz- 
ing wistfully on the small iron-knobbed door that, 
with its bars and bolts, shut him out from man- 
kind. Thus he had been waiting for three hours, 
till the very impatience of his nature grew stag- 
nant, and he gazed on with a dream-like apathy, 
because there was no other object but the bare 
walls on which to rest his weary eyes. 

Yes there were other objects, an iron lamp, 
rusted as it were into the massive stoue-work, 
that shed its sickly rays over his head, anda 
lean rat that crouched on its hind legs in a 
corner of the cell, watching him askance with 
its sharp, hungry eyes. 

The prisoner at last rose slowly from his stoop- 
ing position, and shook the lamp-light back from 
his hair. 

‘¢ Alone! no one coming—Nina, my child—my 
child !” 

The rat started at the sound of his voice, and 
after rushing up and down the cell with a sort 
of insane playfulness, planted himself close be- 
fore the prisoner and eyed him as before. 

‘‘And is this all,” said the man, shrinking 
mournfully from those diamond eyes, ‘‘ am I cast 
out forever from the light of heaven? Even this 
poor brute seems waiting for me to be gone, and 
yet I have divided my last crumb with him again 
and again.” 

Two great tears rolled down his cheeks as he 
spoke, and he once more sunk to the desponding 
position that had become natural to him. 

Again the rat made a leap, ran into his corner 
and pressed himself into a crevice between the 
stone floor and the wall. 

The prisoner, too, started, the light struck 
upon his face and revealed the glow of a wild 
hope that illuminated its pallor. 

‘‘She is coming. Nina—Nina, my child! 
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Sweet Mother of Heaven, I am about to see my 
child !” 

The faint sound that he had heard grew stronger 
and nearer. It was as if some live thing moved 
within the earth that rose above and around his 
cell, pierced only with dungeons like his own, 
filled with mysterious human suffering. Cells 
where the headsman burrowed for his victims 
when the tyrants above ground grew hungry for 
their blood. 

Yes, it was the noise of an approach, the sounds 
were muffled, but he could not mistake them. 
Human life was coming toward him. He watched 
the door keenly. There came a harsh grating 
of iron—a push, a clang—and the red glare of a 
torch filled the windings of a black passage out- 
side the cell till it was spent in the darkness 
beyond. Within this glare stood the sweet form 
of Nina—alas! no; but four men. One in priest’s 
garments, with his pale hands folded within the 
loose sleeves of his robe, walked close by the 
turnkey. A monk bearing the vessels necessary 
to the solemn sacrament gf extreme unction fol- 
lowed, and behind them moved a figure clothed 
in scarlet from head to foot, with a black mask 
concealing his face. As the lurid rays of the 
torch flared backward upon this figure, the pri- 
soner arose to his feet as if to confront an enemy, 
his tall form towered upward, his lips closed 
firmly, and, with unflinching eyes, he watched 
the company defile into his cell, till at last he 
stood front to front with the Headsman of Ant- 
werp. He did not waver; no man of his proud 
line had ever yet been known to shrink from 
death, let it come in what form it might; but 
the headsman moved gently on one side, as if to 
shelter himself from the proud glance of those 
eyes, and the priest stepped forward. 

‘Holy father, I thought not to see you next 
in such company, though you have been long a 
stranger to my poor cell,” said the prisoner, 
bowing before the priest. 

There was a tone of gentle reproach, more in 
the voice than the words, that seemed to move 
the priest a good deal. 

‘¢¥ have not been unmindful, my son!” he said, 
meekly lifting his eyes to the proud, mournful 
face bent forward toward him. ‘Not twelve 
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hours agone did I return from a mission to the 
emperor in thy behalf—” 

The prisoner gave a faint start, then his lips 
slightly curved, and pointing to the headsman he 
said in a low,voice— 

‘¢ This is the imperial answer, then ?” 

The priest bent his head but uttered no word. 

‘¢ And these holy appearances,” continued the 
prisoner, pointing to the Host, ‘* bespeak a short 
shrift and speedy axe—be it so, I am ready.” 

The priest stood gazing on him, earnestly, as 
if about to speak, but he did not. 

‘«« And yet,” persisted the prisoner, more sadly, 
‘‘T did but ask for a sight of my child! Surely 
even the tyrant himself might have granted this 
much before he sent me company like that.” 

The headsman, to whom these last words were 
applied, stood leaning against the wall, with his 
pale hands loosely clasped together and his eyes 
bent upon the prisoner. But through the mask 
his glances, really full of tenderness, seemed 
wild and fierce. So fierce that the prisoner met 
them with a defiant smile, as if he supposed they 
were intended to intimidate him. At last he 
turned to the’ priest. 

‘‘What is the hour—is it night or day—holy 
father? How many minutes or hours is it granted 
me to live?” 

‘*It is some hours after noonday, my son. 
Before nightfall—” 

The priest hesitated, but the doomed noble 
took the words from his lips. 

‘*My Nina will be an orphan. Holy father, 
touching the poor child we must confer together, 
short as the time is. There is a youth—” 

‘*T know,” said the priest quickly. 

‘*He is betrothed to my child—before I am 
buried perform the marriage rites between these 
two, and charge them both to flee this land for- 
ever.” 

The priest answered in a low voice that his be- 
hest should be held in sacred remembrance. 

“* Now,” said the headsman, standing upright, 
and his voice was heard for the first time, ‘‘ may 
it please you, holy father, I must converse with 
this man a moment in private. It is my order.” 

He stood directly within the torch light, wav- 
ing his hand toward the door, with a mysterious 
air of authority that made the turnkey rush from 
the cell with a precipitancy that almost extin- 
guished his torch. The priest and the monk 
moved away more slowly, both looking back with 
gloomy regret in their faces till they were en- 
gulfed in the reddening blackness of the pas- 
nage. 

The headsman turned to the door and closed 
it. Nothing but the meagre light of the iron 
lamp was left to reveal the scene that was about 








to = = the headsman shrunk away even 


from that. 

** My lord baron,” he said quickly, “ hasten— 
we have but a moment in which to save thy 
life.” 

‘¢ My life! thou!” cried the prisoner. 

‘* Yes, thy life. Even I will save it.” 

‘Thou, the Headsman of Antwerp? 
fiend, this is mockery !” 

‘*It is freedom and life to thee !’’ 

‘* Nay, nay, if thy axe proves no keener than 
this mocking wit, thy deathwork will be linger- 
ingly done. Stick to thy bloody calling, man; 
what wouldst thou with me?” 

**T would,” answered the headsman gently, 
‘that without more delay those prison garments 
be cast off, that I may clothe myself in them. 
In this mine own lurid garb shalt thou go forth 
free as air to the embrace of thy daughter, and,” 
he paused, the words seemed choking him, after 
a struggle he added, ‘‘ her betrothed husband.” 

‘* Is this sooth ?” questioned the prisoner, cast- 
ing a wild look toward the door. 

‘* Wherefore should I jest with thee ?” 

‘‘ Truly wherefore—but who orders this escape 
—is it the emperor?” 

‘‘T may not answer. Enough it is ordered by 
those who have power to enforce their wishes.” 

The prisoner gazed fixedly at the headsman, as 
if he expected to read the truth through that 
black mask. Then, as the idea of freedom grew 
strong within him, he cried out with a burst of 
tenderness— 

‘‘ My child! my child! I shall see her again. 
Man, man, turn those eyes away—there should 
be joy in a man’s eyes when he gives back a 
father to his child!” 

The headsman fell bac inst the wall, and 
covering his masked eyes with both trembling 
hands, made no answer. 

The prisoner looked at him suspiciously, a ter- 
rible reaction contracted his pale features. 

‘* Hast thou dared to mock a dying man?” he 
demanded in a trembling voice. 

The headsman dropped his hands and answer- 
ed in a low voice that seemed full of tears— 

*‘Ask no more. There is torture keener than 
any stroke of the headsman’s axe. Let us spare 
each other.” 

The baron reached forth his hand—* That 
voice, those tears, it is a man who speaks from 
beneath those red vestments. Forgive me!” 

The headsman took his prisoner’s hand and 
wound his cold thin fingers tightly around it. 
Those fingers quivered perceptibly, and sent a 
strange mesmeric thrill through the nobleman’s 
bosom. 

‘¢ And thou wilt save me?” 


Dread 
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‘¢ Be firm—have faith—and with God’s help I 
will.” 

‘¢Oh my poor Nina, would that she were here 
to bless thee.” 

«Thy Nina has blessed me.” 

‘Nina! how ?” 

‘¢ She loves one that I love—” 

‘¢ What! Alexander ?” 

“Ay, it is of him I speak.” _ 

“He is a brave youth, and Nina loves him 
scarcely more than I do myself. But thou?” 

‘¢T love him better than myself.” 

‘Thou! the Headsman of Antwerp ?” 

‘¢Even so, and if thou hast gratitude to one 
who ventures something to save thy life, repay 
it to that youth.” 

‘¢ He will be my daughter’s husband. Living 
or dying I had so willed it,” answered the baron 
firmly. 

The headsman wrung the hand still in his 
grasp, and drawing a deep breath answered in a 
solemn voice, ‘* Swear to be unto this young man 
a father, even as if he were of thy own blood.” 

‘¢ I swear,” replied the baron, gazing solemnly 
into the eyes of the headsman, while their two 
hands shook in the firm grasp that accompanied 
the oath. 

A moment they stood gazing into each other’s 
eyes, then the hands fell apart, and the heads- 
man proceeded to take off his frightful livery ; 
going into a dark corner of the room for that 
purpose. 

There was a dead silence in the cell while the 
two men exchanged garments. Little difficulty 
arose—they were very nearly of the same size 
and height, and both had masses of silver hair, 
still thick, as if it had turned gray suddenly, or 
in youth. The headsman did not remove his 
mask, but drew one exactly like it from his bosom 
and gave it to the prisoner. 

When the exchange was complete, the two men 
drew close together, as if some mesmeric force 
forbade them to separate abruptly. 

‘* Wilt thou not remove the mask, that I may 
for once behold the face of my deliverer?” said 
the baron, greatly moved. 

‘Nay, let it be thus,” was the faint reply. 
‘¢This mask has concealed me so long that it 
seems a portion of my face; besides it would but 
grieve thee to know how work like mine writes 
itself on the features. Go now, it is time.” 

“But first tell me, am I gaining life at the 
risk of thine ?” 

‘¢ Nay, nay, who ever questions the headsman ? 
Go, go!” 

“« Still I must pause a little to ask—” 

‘‘ Ay, I had forgotten the directions. In the 
passage, I think the third from this, the monk 





will be found waiting. Go with him. Every 
thing is prepared. To-morrow at this time thou 
and all of thy household must be far away from 
Antwerp. But it matters not saying more, the 
holy father will bring directions when they are 
needed. Now depart, I pray thee, for I hay 

much to do, and my limbs are getting aweary.”’ 

The headsman sat down in the prisoner’s old 
place, and pressing a hand to his left side, seemed 
for a few moments as if he did not breathe. 

Tell me what can I say—how can I prove the 
gratitude that is almost making a child of me?” 
said) the baron, gazing earnestly downward 
through his mask. 

‘¢ This—this—hold me in thy arms one moment. 
Let me embrace thee—there is life in thy great 
heart for us both. How it beats—how it swells. 
So full of life—oh, God, so full of life! and saved 
—saved—saved !” 

The last words were uttered in a whisper, and 
thus in silence the two men stood, girded heart 
to heart, till the full, strong life of the baron 
seemed to kindle and burn along the veins and 
nerves of the headsman. 

‘*Go now, and with God’s blessing upon thee. 
I have drank strength from thy heart. Go, thou 
leavest me very happy.” 

‘But thou wilt follow—surely we shall meet 
again—say that we shall meet again, my hear* 
would burst with its gratitude else,” said th 
baron, still lingering. 

“Surely yes, we shall meet again; so now 
farewell !” 

‘* Farewell |” 

The iron door fell together with a clang; quick 
footsteps followed. The headsman sat upright 
and listened; his breath came in short, faint 
gasps, his trembling hands were locked and 
pressed hard upon his chest. Then all grew 
still. The rat peeped out from his holé, en- 
couraged by the silence, but slunk back again on 
seeing the mask. 

Thus the headsman sat, lost in thought, look- 
ing wearily downward, while the rat, his sole 
companion now, peered at him suspiciously from 
the wall, afraid to venture out, but impatient of 
constraint the animal made a slight noise. The 
headsman started, removed the pale hands from 
his chest, and lifting them with an eager, trem- 
bling effort, unfastened the mask from his face 
and concealed it in his garments. Then the 
watchful animal came boldly out, for the face 
thus revealed was so like that of the prisoner 
that even his sagacity was at fault. 

Not long after this the priest came back, at- 
tended by the turnkey, who had waited with him 
in the subterranean passage until the false heads- 
man went forth. With an imperious air he had 
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commanded the monk to follow ; thus it happened 
that the confessor came back alone. 

Again the turnkey withdrew, in order to keep 
watch in the passage, and the priest stood by 
his penitent. : 

‘‘ How fares it with thee, my son?” he ques- 
tioned, pressing both hands down upon the gray 
head that sunk meekly beneath his touch. 

«Well, father, but sadly in want of rest. I 
thought a moment agone that it had come. Oh, 
father, we have been in each other’s arms; his 
heart beat so close here that mine was almost 
hushed by it.” 

‘‘But he did not know!” inquired the priest, 
anxiously. ‘‘No; he must have been moved 
by—” 

‘“‘That invisible essence with which blood 
meets kindred blood. Beyond this he departed 
in ignorance.” 

‘* Happy, I trust, with freedom, bought, oh, my 
son, at terrible cost,” said the priest regretfully. 

‘‘ Happy ! was he not, going to his child?” 

«¢ And thou, my son, is there no misgiving!” 

** None,” was the calm reply. 

‘‘ Alas, if I could answer amen to that,” replied 
the priest. 

‘«Nay, father,” said the headsman, musingly, 
‘since last night I have reflected much upon 
that point, and my conscience is at rest. When 
the emperor gave me life, and promised to render 
‘back name and inheritance to my son at the end 
of that life, so that I faithfully performed the 
office of headsman; had I not then the right to 
choose between death and the tedious life he 
offered?” 

‘¢ Assuredly, my son.” 

‘Then have I not the same right of choice 
now, when my heart is breaking beneath twenty 
years of this horrid work. If I say, give me 
death rather than more butchery, after my hand 
has become so feeble that I cannot strike, who 
shall say that the choice is no longer mine!” 

‘*Nay,” answered the priest gently, ‘let us 
not question the subject further, but kneel down, 
my son, and in the name of Christ, and his 
Virgin Mother, give me confession, that the last 
offices of the holy church may be performed.” 

The old headsman sunk to his knees, and there, 
in the dim light shed over him by the prison- 
lamp, poured forth the confessions of a heart 
that had almost ceased to beat. 


CHAPTER IV. 

And now the streets of Antwerp were alive 
with human beings, all wandering up toward the 
open space where a scaffold had been erected for 
the coming execution. 

Among the masses of citizens, all moving 





toward this point, were some companies of 
soldiers, slowly wending onward, with shining 
helmets and glittering spears, making a parade 
and pomp of the death-scene toward which they 
defiled. 

Slowly, and as a lake fills from a thousan 
tributory streams, the square became dense with 
human beings, some eager for an exhibition of 
blood, others with bent brows and wild, fiery 
eyes, brooding fiercely over an act they had come 
to witness, only that the vengeance burning in 
their bosoms might have new fuel to grow strong 
upon. 

The scaffold was lifted, black and high, in the 
centre of the square, and around it ran, as it 
were, a flashing river of helmets and _ pikes, 
mingling with the fiery colors worn by the empe- 
ror’s soldiery—a human river that grew broader 
and wilder as fresh troops defiled in from the 
various streets. 

Beyond these soldiers the sea of human life 
swept on, one black wave heaving upon another 
till the earth underfoot was hidden, and nothing 
but human heads swaying apart and grouped to- 
gether in masses, were perceptible even from the 
house-tops. Yes, there was the black scaffold, 
looming up from among the soldiery. Across it 
fell the slanting rays of the sun sent back again 
by the rows of helmets, till they seemed to quiver 
and glow like fire around the headsman’s axe. 

It was a horrid sight that headsman, tall 
gaunt, and in his blood-red habiliments, standing 
there with his feet planted on the blackness of 
the scaffold, and his figure cutting luridly across 
the sky. He leaned with both hands upon the 
helve of his axe, bearing a stern, heavy weight 
upon it, like one who held an iron purpose between 
a strong soul and a tottering body. 

All at once the cathedral bells sent forth a low, 
wailing chime, and the churches of Antwerp 
answered it mournfully, like children prolonging 
the wail of a widowed mother. Then came a 
cry, and the rushing clamor of voices afar off on 
the outskirts of the crowd, and with it, from a 
street that led to the prison, a current of soldiery 
wending in, and forcing a passage through the 
people like a fiery serpent, whose progress 
was resistless, but followed by wails and cries 


and smothered curses, as it crept toward the 
scaffold. 


Among the glitter and lurid brightness of the 
soldiery walked the old priest, whom we left in 
the prisoner’s cell, bare-headed, with his robes 
girt by a cord. In his uplifted hands was an 
ivory crucifix, that gleamed out with a pure, calm 
beauty amid the spears and pikes that bristled 
around him. Backward walked the holy priest, 
with his crucifix lifted high, and his clear, solemr 
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eyes fixed steadily upon the man whose death- 
path his sandaled feet were treading. 

With a slow, unfaltering step the doomed man 
moved on; his eyes were uplifted to the crucifix, 
but sometimes they glanced forth and dwelt with 
an expression of holy gratitude on the face of the 
priest. What a heavenly face was that! A glow 
of ineffable love lay upon his forehead, and light- 
ed every placid feature, as we imagine the 
angels to grow luminous as they approach the 
throne of God. 

Now the stillness became profound. Not a 
breath was drawn, as the mournful cortege came 
close to the fatal platform. The prisoner mount- 
ed the scaffold. He approached the headsman 
and spoke in a low voice, so low that it reached 
no other ear. The headsman was seen to reel 
till the axe wavered under him, he lifted one 
hand as if to prevent another word, and then his 
tall figure shrunk downward, supporting itself on 
the two hands which again grasped the axe. 

Thus the two stood for a minute, during which 
a solemn hush lay upon the crowd. Then the 
headsman’s axe fell with a clang to the scaffold ; 
he staggered a pace forward and began with his 
great trembling hands to remove the garments 
from around the neck of his victim. 

The old man, who had sunk to his knees before 
the priest, lifted his eyes to those that gleamed 
upon him through the headsman’s mask, and 
smiled, with a look of such hopeful courage that 
even the soldiers around the scaffold began to sob. 

‘Courage, courage, my friend; itis but open- 
ing the gates of heaven to a weary man!” 

No one heard these words but the priest and 
the headsman, but many saw the holy smile that 
crept over his lips, and the grief of the multitude 
became tumultuous. 

Two great tears rolled down from beneath the 
headsman’s mask and dimmed the axe that lay at 
his feet. ‘*Oh, God! oh, God!” he cried, lift- 
ing his clasped hands upward with a gesture of 
anguish that thrilled through the crowd. “Spare 
me! spare me! I cannot take his life!” 

Then the grief of the multitude broke out in 
low sobs, that grew louder and deeper, till they 
swelled into a wail that made the very soul 
tremble as it listened. 

‘« How he is changed; how old the prison has 
made him. Look at his white locks; the sun 
strikes through them like a halo, sainting him 
before death,” cried some one in the crowd. 
‘But for his eyes, I should not have known him 
as the same man.” 

‘‘Nay, nay, yon dungeons do quick work,” 
cried another. 

‘Little wonder that he looks thin and older 
by ten years. But see, he rises; they throw 





back his collar, they cut his gray hair—how the 
headsman’s hand shakes—no wonder his iron 
heart gives way, the baron was a noble man. 
Curses, curses on the tyrant. There, there! 
The axe, the axe!” 

The poor man buried his face in his hands, and 
stood in the midst of the crowd, shuddering and 
moaning, while he listened for the blow he had 
no heart to look upon. 

That gray head was laid gently upon the block. 
Twice the headsman attempted to lift his axe, 
and twice his strength gave way. 

‘* Alas, alas, wilt thou not strike ?” murmured 
the prisoner, looking up with eyes full of mourn- 
ful reproach. 

The headsman stood erect, the axe swung up- 
ward, and fell with a dead, heavy crash upon the 
platform. 

‘** Great heaven !” cried the headsman, spring- 
ing toward the edge of the scaffold, as if he would 
have flung himself madly downward upon the 
spears of the soldiery that bristled on every hand. 
“Great Heaven, forgive me, I cannot do it!” 

‘* Back, back to thy duty,” cried the soldiers, 
leveling their spears. 

‘¢ Leap over them! come to us, we will protect 
thee,” yelled the people, casting up their arms 
in frantic hope of saving the old noble through 
the weakness of the headsman. 

“Long live the emperor!” rang up from tho 
outskirts of the crowd. 

At this voice all others ceased. The headsman 
stood half poised for his desperate leap. The 
prisoner raised his head from the block and 
looked around him like one bewildered, and the 
whole crowd swayed round with their backs to 
the scaffold, gazing breathlessly upon a horse- 
man who forced his way through the multitude, 
bearing a parchment in one hand, while a white 
handkerchief, hastily knotted to a spear he had 
snatched from one of the soldiers, fluttered over 
him, like a white dove winging its way to the 
scaffold. ; 

‘‘A pardon—a pardon! Make way—make 
way! Long live the emperor! A pardon—a 
pardon !” 

These words rang through the crowd, and over 
the scaffold. The priest heard it, and grasping 
the crucifix between his trembling hands lifted 
it exultingly toward heaven. The headsman 
heard it, and staggering back toward the pri- 
soner fell upon his knees, trembling from head 
to foot, while great sobs of joy shook his frame. 
The prisoner heard it, and all the sublime bliss 
went out from his face, he bowed his head on the 
block and wept like a child, murmuring—‘ Alas! 
alas! will they never let me go?” 

[To be continued. 





















TO A SEVERE CRITIC. 


BY MRS. ADELINE T. DAVIDSON. 


Oh! spare this humble little flower! ; 
Let me its fragile beauty cherish ; 

Though trained within another’s bower, 
I would not lightly see it perish. 


To loving eyes such buds unclose; 

Thy rougher touch perchance would harm it; 
An infent’s hand may crush a rose, 

But Power Divine alone could form it. 


And thus with many a blesséd gift, 

Which garlands Earth with graceful beauty, 
If coldly scanned by sordid thrift— 

Use would become the only duty. 


Let butterflies on airy wing 

Around your footsteps gaily wander, 
Nor deign to stop their fluttering, 

Nor on their base extraction ponder. 


Must every warbler silent be, 
And echo cease her merry ringing, 
Because some critic grave may see 
No grace Italian in their singing? 


The bird that trills her heavenward way 
Fills many a gentle heart with pleasure, 
Although her unpretending lay 
May take no heed of time or measure. 


F’en the fair arch of heaven’s bright dome, 
Could you but clasp its prismed glory, 
Crushed by your hand would soon become 

But drops of simple dew before you. 
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From the same “ crimson-tippet” flower, 
By the one subtle perfume guided, 

To different tastes, within the hour, 
Poison and sweets are oft divided. 


If from the caverns of the deep 

The rose-lipped sea-shell thou shouldst sever, 
All stormy memories will sleep 

And one sweet tone be sounding ever. 


There ’s many a tint of fairy grace 
Upon the poet’s soul is gleaming, 
While unanointed eyes can trace 
No magic beauty in their beaming. 


The upward glance alone can see 
The worlds that strew the fields Elysian; 
Those glittering gems may never be 
Reflected in the earthward vision. 


And ever in the tuned ear » 
Some heavenly echoes still are ringing, 
Which coarser senses may not hear, 
Above the din of earth upspringing. - 


If in thy higher world—the soul— 
No discord be allowed to enter, 
What matter if the whirlwind’s rol} 

Convulse this lower to its centre. 


Could heavenward wishes but attain, 
To make their aspirations real, 

Such soulless critics would remain, 
And freeze amid their cold ideal. 


— 





Our chiki is dead. Death wore no dreadful form 
Nor stole a feature from that gentle face. 

As if to shield her from the beating storm, 
He led her footsteps to a sheltered place. 

And even when to chain her here we sought, 
And whilst we gazed she passed beyond our reach, 

And all the vision faded, like a thought 

Too yague and beautiful to grasp and clothe in speech. 


At dawn, the angels entered where she lay, 
And as the daylight fades from mortal eye, 
Leaving no track, the soul was borne away: 
The curtain stirred not when it passed by. 
It left her form a child of the cold grave, 
A bark no longer needed by that mind 
Which missioned angels wafted o’er the wave, 
Whilst on the lonely beach we wept and stayed behind. 


I shall not go with flowers blue and white, 

To strew her grave; but when the prophet trees 
Extend their shadowy wands, foretelling night, 

In fields I wander with the wandering breeze. 
Encircled only by the sky’s blue walls, 

Where she would linger, whom we now call dead ; 
For in the twilight deeper glory falls 

Upon the daisied grass which she was wont to tread. 





Would slowly gather depth of light, until, 


The landscape glistened like another sky ; 





And she would point me to the well-known hill, 
That, when the sunset tide was in its flow, 






Transfigured in that calm and heavenly glow, 






And then, beneath the flood, its form would sink, 
Remaining visible to mortal eye, 
Like a reflected hill seen from a river's brink. 










And, as between two worlds, she lingered where 
The sunlight robed her form in golden sheen, 
And, now and then, the breezes moved her hair, 
To show that all was not a painted scene. 
She watched that lustre, till the form of Night 
Hid from her view those brighter streaks of red: 
Even as travelers watch the haze of light 
That hangs above the city which their feet will tread. 









The spectral trees, after the autumn wind, 
Like the dry bones, will gather leaves and live; 
And as, when Night is dead, we cease to find 
The lustre that its golden footprints give; 
So, in the summer, I shall see the grass, 
With flowers unbent, where they were plucked before, 
And without footprints, where she used to pass: 
And this will keep her memory green for evermore. 
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GRACE NORTON. 


THE DIVORGED WIFE. 


Many years gince, where now stands the beau- 
tiful and thriving village of L——, in western 
New York, was collected but a small group of 
log cabins, or rudely-constructed frame houses— 
the first dwellings of adventurous settlers. Saw- 
mills, however, were busily slicing into building 
material many a monarch of the forest, which 
had for centuries withstood the rude blasts of 
the winds, and proudly reared its emerald crown 
toward heaven, as if defiant of time’s changes, 
but was now, alas, laid low by the settler’s axe. 
Situated upon the banks of a broad and beauti- 
ful creek which, a few miles farther on, disap- 
peared in the waters of Ontario, and imbosomed 
in the virgin for st, now gradually receding with 
a soil yielding luxuriantly of its fruits, it seemed, 
in its calm and quiet beauty, a spot where the 
tired seeker of the world’s pleasures might real- 
ize his Utopian visions, and dwelt in Arcadian 
simplicity. 

It was a bright summer day, in which our 
story opens, and through one of the shadowy 
woodland paths which led to this sequestered 
hamlet, a well-mounted horseman was slowly 
wending his way. He was a man in the very 
prime and vigor of his days—he might, perhaps, 
have seen some thirty-five years—and he sat his 
horse with the graceful ease of a practiced rider. 
In form he seemed tall, muscular, and athletic, 
and above his broad shoulders—a fitting pedestal 
—rose a head of rare beauty, from which the 
heat of the day had caused him to remove the 
rich velvet riding-cap which now hung at his 


saddle-bow. Above his broad brow curled mag- | 


nificent masses of black hair, to which the sun, 
gleaming at intervals through interstices of the 
‘‘leafy aisle’ he was traversing, imparted a 
purplish tint. Large, dark eyes, like deep wells 
of thought and feeling, gleamed beneath long 
lashes, also of raven blackness, which imparted 
an air of almost feminine softness to the upper 
portion of his face. This, however, was amply 
redeemed by the aquiline nose, classically formed 
chin, and firm, well-cut mouth. His complexion 
was very dark, as if bronzed by the burning sun 
of a tropical climate, though the oriental charac- 
ter of his features led one to. suppose this might 
have been its original tint. He was handsomely 
dressed after the fashion of the day, ard his 
bearing betokened one who, having mixed freely 
with the world, had acquired all the polish to be 
obtained by the observance of conventional usage. 





Yet, however long had been his commeree with 
the world of men and cities, he had not lost all 
taste for the beauties of nature; for, as he rode 
slowly onward, he glanced ever and anon with a 
delighted eye about him, gazed with admiration 
at the many-tinted foliage of the trees beneath, 
which his path lay, and the tangled luxuriance- 
of vines and shrubs that hedged it in, or as from 
out the forest some hidden warbler trilled his 
wild-wood lay, he paused to drink in with. greedy 
ear the “liquid, long-drawn” notes. ‘Phus he 
rode onward, sometimes in joyousness. breaking 
forth into snatches of song with a deep, melo- 
dious voice, then relapsing into a reverie; at first 
pleasant and betrayed by smiles, but after a 
time, sad and gloomy, as his knit brew and 
flashing eye betokened. At length he reached 
the summit of the steep, wooded hill which rose 
above the valley from the east, and the smokes 
of the hamlet, curling above the tree-tops, first 
met his eye; a few paces farther on, and he in- 
voluntarily checked his horse with an expression 
of delight at the beauty of the quiet scene before 
him. Beneath him, at the distance of some three 
hundred yards, rolled the waters of the creek, 
flashing im the sunlight like molten silver, or 
where, the natural fall had been converted to 
mechanieal purposes, breaking into spray, or 
floating off in mist-clouds, on whose bosom 
danced prismatic hues. Before him like a picture 
lay the group of rude dwellings, the ruder 


bridge which spanned the creek, the small meet- 


ing-house with its slender steeple, the great 
tavern with its broad unpainted verandas, with 


its sign giving te the world of L—— what pur- 


ported to be a portrait of General Washington. 
and his white horse, too often, we fear, mistaken. 
for Jim Crane, the landlord, and his white New: 
Foundland dog Jupe. Waving fields of grain, 
now nearly ripe for the reaper’s sickle, occupied 
the cleared ground on either side of the stream, 
and round many of the cottages were gardens. 
inclosed by rustic fences of roots and untzimmed: 
branches, and now gay with flowers ; while over- 
the windows climbed the fragrant honeysuckle, 
or wild creeping plants from the forest The- 
hum of labor came softened to his eam on. the: 
drowsy summer air. The sound of planing and’ 
pounding in the great unfinished building which. 
was to be printing-office and store,, the black-- 
smith’s hanamer ringing on his anvil, the: mower: 
whetting his scythe, even the discamdant sound! 
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made by the miller in filing his saw, all mingled 
at that distance, into harmony with the voice of 
the cottage maiden singing at her wheel, and the 
shouts of the troop of merry children just re- 
leased from school. ‘ 

He sat long gazing on the quiet scene before 
him, wishing, almost resolving, that in this fair 
valley, ‘‘the world forgetting—by the world for- 
got,” he would find a resting-place. Fancy pic- 
tured here a pleasant home, embowered by roses, 
sheltered by noble forest trees—within, a well- 
stored library, pleasant, lofty apartments, and 
above all, one loved companion to share his soli- 
tude, and say with him, ‘‘ how beautiful!” and, 
perchance, a group of lovely children to gladden 
still further that retreat. 

But the thought brought back the frown upon 
the brow, and the curl to the haughty lip. He 
had ‘loved and been deceived,” and for many 
years had borne a desolate, seeking heart; and 
he murmured, ‘‘Not like you, beautiful, but 
false Josefa, shall be the sharer of my future 
home.” ’ 

Then, as he sat, the scene before him, like a 
‘‘ dissolving view,” melted from his sight, and in 
its place came the semblance of his early West- 
Indian home. There rose the long, white, low- 
roofed cottage, standing like an island in a sea 
of verdure, with its cool piazzas, its jalousied 
windows, its marble floors. There had his youth 
passed away; there dwelt his stern and haughty 
Spanish father, his gentle, high-bred English 
mother, and Josefa, the playmate of his child- 
hood. 

There was friendship between the houses of 
Da Costa and Mendoya, and their representatives, 
Frederick and Josefa, had been betrothed by 
their parents, in their infancy. The mother of 
Josefa had died at her birth, and the Senora Da 
Costa had taken the infant to her own home, 
giving her in all things the same loving care be- 
stowed upon the beautiful boy two years her 
senior. Thus had they grown together—both 
nestled lovingly in the same gentle bosom—upon 
both had looked with deep affection the same soft 
eyes—the same ear had listened to their lisping 
evening prayer—the same caressing hand had 
parted from each brow the rich curls—and the 
same warm lips had showered their unnumbered 
kisses. They had been inmates of the same 
nursery, playmates in childhood; companions, 
friends, lovers, in maturer years. 

They had scarcely been separated for a day, 
till, on the death of Senora Da Costa, when Jo- 
sefa was about fourteen, her father at once re- 
moved her to his own home; but this being hardly 
a mile distant scarcely interrupted their inter- 
course. To say that Frederick loved, would 





scarcely give an idea of the nature of his affec- 
tion for the young Josefa. He had inherited the 
fiery passions of his race, quickened by the 
burning suns of the clime where he was born; 
but toward her his ardor was tempered by some- 
thing of adoration, and contained also the ele- 
ments of an affection as pure and unselfish as 
that of a mother for her child. 

Scarce had time softened his grief at the death 
of his mother, when, at the age of seventeen, he 
was sent to England to complete his education, 
hitherto pursued in a very desultory manner, 
under the care of an indolent and indulgent 
tutor. 

It would require a bolder pen than mine to de- 
scribe the passionate grief of those young lovers 
at this their first parting. Our fair northern 
dames, through whose azure veins the blood 
ripples so gently, whose strongest emotion 
scarcely quickens their slow pulsation, could 
little comprehend the wild agony, the almost 
maddening rage of Josefa, on the day of Frede- 
rick’s departure. He long remembered the 
slight girlish figure, with its snowy, floating 
robes, and disheveled hair, that stood with hands 
outstretched toward him, till the gates of her 
father’s plantation shut her from his sight. But 
he did not know that on that very instant she 
fell as if death-stricken to the floor, and those 
white robes were dabbled with the crimson life- 
torrent. A violent hemorrhage of the lungs had 
ensued from her over-wrought feelings, and for 
many weeks despair hovered over the dwelling 
where the heiress of that fair domain struggled 
with her almost mortal weakness. But youth 
and a good constitution triumphed, and she came 
forth at length from her sick chamber, and re- 
sumed her wonted avocations. But her step was 
listless, her eye heavy, and her merry laugh sel- 
dom gladdened the ear. She missed her life-long 
companion—the friend who had shared every 
amusement, and sympathized with every emotion. 

Her father, alarmed at her apathy, at length 
journeyed with her to the gay capital of their 
island. Here he found himself surrounded by 
a circle of his early friends, like himself, of high 
rank; and the unsophisticated Josefa was speedily 
launched upon the current of dissipated society, 
and in its meretricious delights found food for 
excitement. Here the hue of health returned to 
her cheek, her light form flitteed as gracefully, 
and her laugh rang as merrily as before she had 
known sorrow. Her fond father, delighted at 
the change, determined to secure a permanent 
residence in the city. There we will leave them 
to return to our hero. 

Amidst the excitement of his embarkation, his 
voyage, and his arrival in England, he had found 
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little leisure for the indulgence of grief, and | 


though his love for Josefa, was probably even 
then, of a deeper cast than hers, it found no 
vent in passionate demonstrations. He had a 
strong though uncultivated mind, and much of 
what is vulgarly called talent, with nothing of 
genius, and after passing through a short initia- 
tory course at a public school, he entered, under 
the most favorable auspices, at Cambridge. 
Wealthy, distinguished, highly connected, and 
handsome, he soon became an acknowledged 
favorite in his college, while nearly all his vaca- 
tions were most agreeably spent at the homes of 
his fellow-students. Many a bright eye glanced 
admiringly upon him, many a soft voice thrilled 
his ear, but his love never swerved from his 
beautiful betrothed, whose miniature always lay 
upon his heart, as if to shield it from the arrows 
of Cupid. 

Four richly freighted years had rolled over 
the track of Time since the arrival of Da Costa 
in England—years filled with the joys, and 
hopes, and deeds of an aspiring young manhood. 
Love lay yet warm in his heart, and lent the 
energy of eager anticipation to all his pursuits. 
It is true he heard but seldom from Josefa, for 
she was indoient and never fond of writing; but 
she always assured him she was happy, and his 
unselfish nature was satisfied. 

Da Costa was spending the summer vacatien at 
the home of a college friend. There also were 
two manceuvering mammas, each with a marriage- 
able daughter, fresh from the dissipations of a 
London winter, and each assidiously spreading 
her nets and angling for the rich West Indian. 
Did he remain within, he was continually re- 
quested to turn the music leaves, to play at chess, 
or read aloud for the gentle Lady Isabella. ‘Did 
he seek out-door amusement, a walk in the park, , 
a boating excursion, or a gallop over the country, 
the romping Miss Conway was ready to become 
his companion. One day he had escaped for a 
time from his fair tormentors, and in a lonely 
part of the park, where the luxuriant verdure 
reminded him somewhat of his distant home, was 
indulging in anticipations of his approaching re- 
turn. He had thrown himself upon the grass 
beneath a fine old tree, and with his eyes fixed 
upon the miniature of Josefa, nad fallen into a 
reverie, for he was even then a ‘dreamer of 
dreams,”’ full of the happiness his prescient gaze 
discovered in the future. His reverie was soon 
disturbed, however, by the approach of a servant, 
who presented him letters. They were from 
home, and the sight of one sent a quick, sharp 
pang to the heart which, but a moment before, 
had bounded so joyously at the prospect of 
tidings from the absent, for it bore the sable 





token that so silently, yet meaningly tells that 
death has been busy among those who have 
dwelt in the sanctuary of the affections. With 
a trembling hand he tore it open, and read there 
of the death of his sole remaining parent—the 
kind though stern father, whom he so loved and 
revered. Alas! for his joyous anticipations, 
how had they vanished! Alas! for his crushed 
heart, another blow was ready to fall upon its 
quivering fibres! He sat perhaps an hour in 
deep and sad thought, before he summoned 
courage to open the other letters. There were 
none from Josefa, though his heart longed to re- 
ceive from her some words of comfort. But one 
brought intelligence so stunning, so bewildering, 
that all other sorrows were swallowed up in the 
one maddening thought. His Josefa—his no 
longer—had become the bride of another. De- 
ceived by the false glitter of a prepossessing ex- 
terior, she had left her home clandestinely, with 
one almost a stranger in the circle in which she 
moved. He was a man of whose family or pre- 
vious life no one knew any thing; but he had 
somehow insinuated himself into the most exclu- 
sive circles of the city, had won his way to the 
love-yearning heart of the unsuspecting Josefa, 
and had at last borne her from her home. The 
fugitives had entirely disappeared. All trace of 
them was lost, and all search proved unavailing. 
Although at first stunned by these repeated 
blows, the thoughts they brought seemed to 
rouse, at length, all the latent energies of his 
character. After a time he arose and returned 
calmly, though sadly, to the house. He informed 
his kind entertainers of the mournful intelligence 
he had received, made preparations for a hasty 
departure, and in less than an hour was on his 
way to Cambridge. A week afterward he was a 
passenger on board a vessel bound for his native 
island, revolving deep schemes of vengeance 
against the man who had robbed him of his 
heart’s dearest treasure. 

We will pass lightly over his return, his search 
for Josefa, his wanderings in many lands, his 
discovery of his lost love after many years the 
queen of a pirate’s stronghold, and the willing 
victim of the fierce outlaw for whom she had 
forsaken, all that should have made life valuable. 
One interview they had, filled up, on his part, 
with passionate entreaties that she would return 
to home and friends—on hers, with tears and 
sobs, but ending at last in a firm refusal, and 
then they parted never to meet again. 

He went forth with a sorrow-stricken heart t 
renewed wanderings. There was left to him bu 
the memory of his first affection. He saw the 
beauties of all lands, and many smiled upon him 
but none could win him from that memory. 
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At length he visited for the first time this new 
republic. He passed through most of the cities 
upon its eastern borders, and wandering off to 
explore the fairer portions of the State of New 
York, in the beautiful summer-time, chance had 
at last brought him to the brow of the wooded 
hill we have described. The thought of a home 
in this fair valley, or, perhaps, some feature of 
its verdant beauty, had brought thronging me- 
mories of the past, and he had sat like one en- 
tranced, while the incidents of his early life 
passed in review before him, like the perturbed 
imaginings of a troubled dream. 

But his dream was interrupted. There came 
a rustling of the branches beside his path, and, 
with a light bound, a young girl stood before 
him. One glance of curious astonishment at the 
unwonted apparition, and then with clasped 
hands and parted lips she stood motionless as if 
awaiting his questions, But her sudden appear- 
ance had startled the fiery horse, he swerved 
quickly, and then, before his rider’s hand could 
restrain him, he bounded forward, crushing the 
girl’s slight form beneath his hoofs. He was 
checked too late, and at a word stood motionless 
though quivering in every limb, while his rider 
dismounted and approached the girl who lay as 
if lifeless. She was not stunned, but looked with 
a reassuring smile into the countenance that bent 
over her. 

‘“‘T think I am not hurt badly,” said she, in a 
very sweet voice, in answer to his anxious in- 
quiries, 

He assisted her to rise, but as she attempted 
to raise her hand to brush the ringlets from her 
face, it fell again powerless at her side. 

Her right arm was broken, though benumbed 
by the blow she had not before perceived it. But 
pain came with returned sensation, and she sank 
back with a groan to the ground. Da Costa 
raised the fair young creature tenderly in his 
arms, and supported her there while, with his 
broad cravat, he arranged a comfortable sling for 
her broken arm. Then, when she was a little 
recovered, he placed her in the saddle, and sup- 
porting her there, walked slowly by her side to 
the hamlet. There he was shown the prettiest 
cottage as her home, and at its door consigned 
her to the care of her mother. He then hastened 
for a physician, for in L—— the three professions 
were already represented, the minister being 
also the doctor, and a lawyer having recently 
hung his sign upon the piazza of the Washington 
House. He was easily found, and speeding the 
good doctor upon his way, Da Costa betook him- 
self to the hotel to await his report. 

Having seen his horse well cared-for, he was 
ushered by the landlord into the best room, with 





its well-sanded floor and snowy curtains betoken- 
ing good housewifery, and left to his own medi- 
tations. His thoughts were now all with the 
suffering girl, whose sweet face, clouded by the 
expression of pain she could not banish, seemed 
to rise before him reproachingly, and he paced 
the room impatiently till the doctor’s return, 
heedless of the curiosity he excited. At length 
the doctor came, and was met with a shower of 
eager inquiries. His patient was quite comfort- 
able; the fracture, being a simple one, had been 
easily reduced, and she was likely to suffer more 
from some severe contusions than from the 
broken arm. 

Da Costa invited Dr. Remington to partake 
the supper now prepared for him, and during the 
meal gathered many particulars concerning the 
life and history of his fair young proteg?. 

Grace Norton (‘‘a sweet name,” thought our 
hero,) was the daughter of poor but industrious 
parents, who had exchanged their small but well- 
stocked farm and comfortable homestead, among 
the green hills of New England, for a settler’s 
cabin, and a settler’s rude life in the western 
wilds, in the hope that their children might here- 
after reap the benefits to be gained by their own 
sacrifices. Grace, the eldest of four children, 
was but ten years of age when this change was 
made. Her father had often truly said, as he 
looked upon his pretty little daughter and hi 
sturdy boys, ‘‘what will be the income of my 
fifty acres toward rearing, and educating, and 
setting up in the world so many children?” So, 
with true Yankee enterprise, he disposed of all, 
and sought a home in this beautiful valley, then 
far removed from the refinements of life, but not 
now without its comforts. During his five years 
residence his brawny arm had cleared and tilled 
some hundreds of acres of the fertile soil, and 
he was now a prosperous and well-to-do farmer. 

His wife, the daughter of a New England cler- 
gyman, wis a delicate and refined woman, of cul- 
tivated mind and strong affections. She had 
pined for the refinements of more advaneed civil- 
ization, and for the quiet home and endeared 
circle of friends she had left with great reluc- 
tance. Always fair and fragile as the soft snow- 
wreaths upon her native mountains, she had 
seemed to melt away almost as imperceptibly as 
they, and after three years’ residence in her new 
home, had been laid down to her last sleep be- 
neath the sods of the valley. 

Grace, who was thirteen years of age when her 
mother died, had greatly benefited by her in- 
structions, and now endeavored to supply as far 
as possible the void left by her absence. The 
little boys improved rapidly under her gentle 
teachings, she was the sunshine of her father’s 
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darkened heart, she was the good fairy that 
made their home a model of neatness and taste- 
ful order. Her hands trained the clematis and 
honeysuckle over the porch, and planted the 
arbor in the garden at the foot of the old elm. 

All was happy and peaceful under her gentle 
rule, till, about six months before the opening of 
our story, Mr. Norton had brought to the now 
lovely home a wife—one who was in some sort 
to supply the place of the lost mother. Coarse 
featured, rough and uncultivated, with her loud 
voice and rustic manners, her presence in the 
places where her own meek and gentle mother 
had moved, seemed to Grace like profanation. 
But beneath her uncouth exterior were hidden 
many noble qualities. She had a warm and 
affectionate heart. She loved the father, and the 
children first for the father’s sake, afterward for 
their own; and Grace soon learned to love her 
in return, and even sometimes to bestow the 
sacred name of mother upon her. 

Left more at liberty by the presence of this 
new inmate in their dwelling, Grace indulged her 
rural tastes in many a wild-wood ramble, and 
every turfy, flower-gemmed glade and mossy 
spring-head, nestled away in the forest depths 
for miles around, was as well known to her as 
to the oldest hunter. She was returning from 
one of these excursions when her sudden and 
disastrous rencontre with Da Costa had occurred, 
and formed an epoch in her hitherto almost 
eventless life. 

The next day, and the next, found Da Costa 
at the house of Mr. Norton. His forced acquaint- 
ance had ripened into interest, interest into some- 
thing which took the form of watchful friendship, 
and yet bid fair to become a warmer feeling. 
Each day might have been seen beneath that 
lowly roof the same pleasant picture. Drawn 
near the vine-covered window, would be the 
high-backed oaken chair, quite black with age, 
which a Puritan ancestor had brought from Eng- 
land in the Mayflower, and nestled in its depths, 
surrounded by snowy pillows, the sweet invalid; 
near her Da Costa, reading aloud from some of 
the choice books which were always his traveling 
companions, or gazing into the lustrous eyes that 
fell bashfully beneath the look, while he re- 
counted incidents of travel, or legends of foreign 
lands; while in the distance the good step-mother 
busily plied her wheel, or with a huge basket 
before her, filled with bits of gay prints, trian- 
gular, hexagonal, or square, deep in the myste- 
ries of a patch-work bed-quilt. 

At length Grace could leave the house, and, 
supported by the strong arm of Da Costa, she 
reached the arbor in the garden, and resting 
there awhile, strolled on beside the flashing wa- 





ters of the creek. Afterward, in the pleasant 
summer days, Da Costa, ciceroned by Grace, 
visited all the beautiful haunts of the neighbor- 
hood; and thus he lingered on till the sultry 
heats of August found him quite domesticated 
beneath the roof of mine host of the Washington 
House. His baggage had been sent for, and ar- 
rived from New York, with many rare books and 
curious engravings, most of which had found 
their way to the litile rustic parlor where he sat 
so often with Grace Norton. 

At the distance of a mile down the valley, 
where the semicircular sweep of the hills was 
broken as if to give outlet to the stream, was 
a slight, mound-like elevation, similar to the 
tumuli scattered all over our country. Indeed, 
Indian tradition made it the burial-place of some 
long-extinct tribe. Be that as it may, the hil- 
lock was very beautiful with its coronet of wav- 
ing foliage. The tall, feathery elms nodded like 
giant plumes above the linden, tree of the cruci- 
fixion, of which superstition makes its flower- 
bearing leaves the type, and the dogwood sent 
perfume on every breeze from its magnificent 
clusters of flowers. The impulse which had 
seized Da Costa, on first sight of the valley, had 
long since been matured into a plan. He had 
selected the tree-covered mound as the site of 
his future home, and having secured it and the 
surrounding lands by purchase, preparations 
were already commenced for clearing the ground 
and erecting buildings. This spot had become 
the accustomed haunt of the lovers, for they had 
now been long acknowledged as such, in the 
pleasant summer evenings. 

Here, then, at the close of a sultry August 
day, they directed their steps. The sun was just 
sinking to his gorgeous couch in the western 
sky, and his refracted rays imparted the rich 
purplish tinge of early twilight to every object 
in the ‘*Happy Valley,” as Da Costa loved to 
call the spot where his hopes seemed destined to 
realize a joyful fruition. The mound reached, 
the lovers seated themselves at the foot of a tall 
tree which grew upon its summit, in its luxuriant 
grandeur seeming to mock the decay from whence 
it sprang. 

Here Da’ Costa drew the young girl to his 
bosom, and parting the soft curls from her fair 
brow, looked fondly down into the blue, love- 
lighted eyes that now met his gaze confidingly. 
Then he spoke in low tones of the happy future, 
theirs by anticipation, in the home that would 
rise upon this spot; of the long years they would 
there spend together, joyously and usefully, liv- 
ing not alone for themselves, but mindful, al- 
ways, of the duties and responsibilities imposed 
by the possession of great wealth and exalted 
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station. And so they lingered, entranced in 
conversation like this, and in all the soft no- 
things lovers hear and utter so fondly, till the 
deepening shades on hill and tree-top, and the 
gauzy mists creeping along the lowlands and the 
stream, warned them to return homeward. But, 
even then, it was with slow footsteps and eyes 
that sought again and again each well-remem- 
bered object, as if to treasure it in memory; for 
on the morrow both were to leave, for a time, 
the ‘‘ Happy Valley.” 

Grace, escorted by Da Costa, was then to take 
her departure for New York, there to enter as 
pupil at a fashionable school, and receive in- 
struction in those accomplishments which a man 
like her lover might well be supposed to deem 
essentials. It is trae he delighted to hear the 
bird-like warblings of her untatored voice, as 
she sang the simple ballads, learned of her 
mother; but as his wife, her fair fingers must 
touch the piano-forte, and sweep lightly the 
sounding strings of the harp. Itis true every 
motion of her slender, rounded limbs and undu- 
lating form, was full of grace, but it was the 
wild, untutored grace of the Indian maiden, in 
her native forests, and Da Costa had long been a 
denizen of courts and cities, and admired the 
subdued though haughty bearing of the high- 
born dames who tread the halls where taste and 
fashion reign supreme. So to the care of Madame 
La Verrier, head of this fashionable seminary, 
and fresh from the great Babel Paris, was this 
gentle young creature to be committed. Gifted 
with rare beauty of form and feature and fasci- 
nating grace of movement, with a heart full of 
kindly sympathies and ardent impulses, yielding 
and timid toward those she loved, yet strong in 
the defense of right as she deemed it, this shrink- 
ing wild-flower, which Da Costa had won to 
bloom in his bosom, was to be transplanted to 
this hot-bed of fashionable culture. And yet he 
feared for her no contamination; he deemed her 
deep, and pure, and grateful affection for him- 
self her best safeguard. And, besides, he was 
to spend the ensuing winter in the city, and by 
his presence he trusted to shield her from all 
harm. In the spring he was to return to the 
‘‘Happy Valley,” to superintend the laying out 
of his grounds, and the erection of the mansion, 
which, when completed, would receive its lovely 
mistress. 

Three years have passed away, and many 
changes have taken place in the village of L. 
More stores have been erected, another tavern, 
with broader balconies, and a more gorgeous 
sign, competes with its predecessor for the cus- 
tom of the piace. Two rival newspapers hurl 
weekly denunciations at the heads of their seve- 
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ra] editors. The lawyer has taken to his home 
a wile from the city, and has students in his 
office. Good Doctor Remington has ended a 
long life of two-fold usefulness, and his place is 
supplied by others. A huge manufactory has been 
reared beside the stream, and the humble homes 
of its operatives, and the lordly mansion of its 
proprietor are grouped around it. Upon the 
spot where stood the rustic cottage of Grace 
Norton’s father, has arisen a pretty, two-story 
house, with white walls, latticed portico, green 
blinds and tasteful paling. And afar down the 
valley upon the verdant mound is seen the noble 
mansion Da Costa has prepared for the reception 
of his beautiful bride. The house is built of 
free-stone, two stories in height, with a wide 
entrance-hall, and many lofty apartments, among 
which are a handsomely-fitted and well-stored 
library, with a music-room adjoining. From the 
large drawing-room a glass door leads to a con- 
servatory, filled with ranges of rare exotics, and 
many flowering tropical plants, transported with 
great care from Da Costa’s West Indian planta- 
tion. All the apartments are furnished in a 
manner befitting the taste and wealth of the 
owner of the mansion, while without, art, be- 
neath the same tasteful care, has beautified the 
sylvan scene, 

A fine lawn, dotted by clumps of forest-trees, 
the elm, the linden, the maple, the straight- 
limbed beech and silver birch, stretches in an 
undulating descent to the creek, where are steps 
down the rugged bank, and a little boat-house. 
In the opposite direction is a fine garden of nearly 
equal extent, and a well-stocked and thriving 
young orchard. In short, nothing is wanting, 
without or within, to minister to the most refined 
taste. To-day there is great bustle in the new 
mansion, for to-day Da Costa and his bride are 
for the first time to enter their home. 

They had been married in New York about 
three weeks previous, and were now approaching 
their home with a party of friends from that 
city. It was toward the close of the long, sultry 
day that the carriage of Da Costa approached 
the brow of the hill where, but little more than 
three years since, he had caught his first glimpse 
of the ‘‘ Happy Valley,” and where he had first 
seen the lovely creature who now sat by his side. 
Grace had become much more beautiful than 
when we first saw her. The fair child had de- 
veloped into the queenly woman. Very-tall, her 
figure had expanded into the most majestic pro- 
portions. Her complexion pure as alabaster, her 
brilliant eyes, her long locks of ‘‘ paly gold” fall- 
ing in ringlets down her snowy shoulders, her vo- 
luptuous bust, her graceful, rounded arms, and 
tiny feet and hands, all were the perfection of 
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beauty. But was she now the same gentle crea- 
ture as of old, or, conscious of her claims to admi- 
ration, did she now exact the homage she then 
blushed to receive ? 

They had preceded their party by some hours, 
in order that they might first reach their home 
and be in readiness to receive thefr guests. They 
paused upon the hill-top to gaze upon the well- 
remembered scene, but there were many new 
features, and Grace sighed to look once more 
upon the lowly roof which had sheltered her 
childhood, beneath which her beloved mother 
had died, and which had been the birth-place of 
her own great happiness. They drove first to 
the new dwelling of the family, where her father’s 
rough welcome, and the boisterous greeting of 
her brothers awaited her; but all seemed strange 
and unfamiliar. The step-mother, with all her 
kindness, seemed more uncouth than ever—the 
rustic finery of the new home shocked the refined 
taste of Grace, and seemed to desecrate the spot 
hallowed by so many memories. So she was 
not sorry when Da Costa summoned her to pro- 
ceed. 

The sun was just setting as the horses toiled 
up the graveled carriage-way that led to the 
mansion. The fair bride was ushered through 
the groups of servants assembled to receive her, 
along the wide entrance, and up the marble 
staircase into a pleasant southern chamber fitted 
up asa dressing-room, with a delicately-tinted 
carpet, yielding like down to the footstep, and 
furniture and drapery all of the purest white. 

‘¢ Welcome to our home, my darling,” said her 
husband, as he pressed his lips fondly upon her 
brow, ‘but do not stay to thank me now, for 
you will have little enough time for your toilet, 
as our guests will soon be here.” So with another 
kiss he left her. 

It required but little time to smooth the bright 
ringlets, to fold around the majestic form the 
transparent robe of snowy muslin, and clasp upon 
the rounded throat and arms the necklace and 
bracelets of pearls, which could scarce vie with 
them in purity. This was scarcely done when 
her husband came with a fragrant bouquet from 
their own conservatory to complete her toilet, 
and led her down to the now lighted apartments. 
The guests had not yet arrived, and they strolled 
through the rooms. Grace, full of admiration, 
thanking her husband with many glances of her 
brilliant eyes and murmured tones of love and 
gratitude most delicious to his ear. He led her 
at last to the music-room, and seated her at the 
harp. Her fingers swept the chords in a brilliant 
accompaniment, and her voice, improved by the 
most assiduous cultivation, sounded in rich bil- 
lows of music rolling far out on the still night-air. 





The guests arrived, and Grace performed her 
new part of hostess with a grace and dignity quite 
unlooked for in one so young. At the head of her 
husband’s table, in the dance, in conversation, 
she seemed equally at home and equally fascinat- 
ing, and Da Costa more than once congratulated 
himself that this beautiful flower was not d»0m- 
ed to ‘‘ to waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
And he shuddered at the thought that but for 
his opportune rencontre with her, his queenly, 
beautiful Grace might have become the wife of 
some rustic swain, her sole accomplishments the 
rearing of poultry or the care of the dairy. 

So days and weeks sped on. Fishing, boating, 
riding, and walking fiiled up the days; dancing, 
music, and conversation the evening, and still 
Grace was the centre of attraction with all, till 
the chilling autumn winds came, and their guests 
flitted with the birds away to their city homes, 
and for the first time the married pair were left 
alone, but not lonely, in their splendid home. 
And so the winter passed, Da Costa acknowledg- 
ing to himself each day that his visions of hap- 
piness were more than realized. 

When the spring came, with the return of birds 
and the budding of flowers, a new joy was felt in 
their dwelling, A new human life had com- 
menced there, with all its joys and sorrows, with 
all its hopes and fears yet to be enjoyed and 
suffered—for Grace was the mother of a son. 
With what unutterable joy did each gaze upon 
this child—with what care and tenderness was its 
daily growth watched, and its daily wants sup- 
plied. 

Again an interval of years and Grace is a fair 
young matron of twenty-five. Itis again a sum- 
mer afternoon, and she stands upon the piazza 
of the mansion, with one arm thrown carelessly 
around a pillar as she watches the gambols of 
her six-years-old boy upon the lawn. Suddenly 
the form of a man emerges into view at the lower 
part of the lawn, and approaches the house. A 
burning blush at first floods her cheek and brow, 
then recedes, leaving them paler than marble. 
She turns as if to enter the house, then unde- 
cided remains to await his approach. The gentle- 
man ascends the steps, approaches and en- 
deavors to take her hand, while he murmurs in 
her ear ‘‘ Dear Grace.” She refuses his hand, 
and with some werds of reproach, turns scorn- 
fully away. He follows, he hisses honeyed words 
into her ear, he calls her by every endearing 
name, and at length weak, simple woman, she 
smiles upon the tempter. Apparently a good 
understanding is establishéd, for she enters the 
house leaning upon his arm: In the library they 
encounter Da Costa, who receives his guest with 
apparent cordiality, while the guilty wife shrinks 
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from observation, and retires to her own apart- 
ments. 

The guest was a young and handsome man, 
but his bold and flippant manner contrasted un- 
favorably with Da Costa’s grave but polished ad- 
dress. His name was Alston, and he had been 
for two or three years a resident of the village. 
He had represented himself as a man of wealth 
and leisure, and though Da Costa had never 
really liked him, yet as he had been introduced 
by friends, he had found no pretext for refusing 
to receive him in his own house. 

It must be remembered that Da Costa was 
many years older than Grace. He had exhausted 
all the pleasures of busy life—he had also felt 
great sorrows. He had traveled in many lands; 
he had visited the shrines of the old world, and 
explored the pathless forests of the new. He had 
seen human existence in all its phases, from the 
wigwam to the palace, and now longed only for 
the quiet of domestic life. But there had been 
much of the selfishness that taints the most ex- 
alted nature mingled with his love for Grace. 
Having been once deceived where he most fondly 
loved and confided, he had thought to take this 
young mind, pure as an unwritten tablet, and 
tracing there such characters as he wished, to 
make her all his own—to bind her to himself by 
the strong tie of love born of gratitude. And 
he had flattered himself that in the strength of 
this bond he should realize a security and repose, 
so perfect and so tranquil as to remain forever 
undisturbed hy any earthly power. He had 
thought to find there a guaranty against the bit- 
terness of love deceived and broken truth. It 
may be, however, that he had erred in the edu- 
cation he had bestowed upon his youthful pro- 
tegs. He had taken her, beautiful, innocent and 
child-like, from her rural home to a great city. 
He had confided her*to the care of one whose 
highest recommendation was that of being a na- 
tive of the gayest capital of Europe. Here (for 
it was a part of Madame La Verrier’s system of 
education) she had become accustomed to the 
gayeties of society, and everywhere her beauty, 
grace and ‘accomplishments had attracted general 
admiration, till she had learned like a queen to 
receive homage as her right. Then he had taken 
her to his secluded home. Here he had surrounded 
her with every luxury, and with every means for 
quiet happiness, and for a time, as we have seen, 
with gay society. She felt the first shadow of 
loneliness when her guests departed, but the birth 
of her son, and the care of his sickly infancy, 
had for a time banished it. Da Costa withdrew 
himself more and more to the society of his books, 
and as her boy grew vigorous and strong, Grace 
began to feel the want of companions and friends 
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of her own age, who could sympathize with her 
fresh, youthful feelings better than the grave 
middle-aged husband, who looked upon her bursts 
of enthusiasm as traits of childish folly to be 
smiled upon but never encouraged. At this dan- 
gerous period she had first met Alston. His 
knowledge of the world gave him a key to her 
feelings, which, with ready tact, he determined 
should afford him an entrance to her heart. In 
pursuance of his plan he had gained her confi- 
dence by a thousand delicate attentions—and 
then by slow degrees he won her love. She had 
fallen—yet not without many a struggle, and 
many an effort to escape, which, but for Da 
Costa’s fatal blindness must have resulted in her 
safety. But he, in the selfish indulgence of his 
studious habits, in the solitude of his library 
never dreamed that the tempter had gained en- 
trance to his Eden. But he was not long per- 
mitted to remain in ignorance of the blight that 
had fallen on his domestic happiness. 

It was a Sabbath day, and Grace had gone to 
the village church, while Da Costa, by some 
slight indisposition, had been detained at home. 
He sauntered into Grace’s dressing-room, and 
threw himself upon the soft couch which seemed 
placed there to invite repose. As he arranged 
the luxurious cushions, a paper rustled to the 
floor, and as he stooped to lift it he remembered 
that morning to have seen Grace thrust some- 
thing beneath the pillow as he entered the room. 
Without thought he glanced at the letter, as it 
seemed to be, and saw with emotions that cannot 
be described the name of ‘Theodore Alston.” 
Almosj mechanically he read on. It was a letter 
full of expressions of permitted love, addressed 
ta his wife. With a wild bound he sprang to her 
escritoir, wrenched open the lock and commenced 
his frenzied search for further proofs of her 
crime. They were easily found. There were 
many letters from Alston, with copies of all the 
replies Grace had ever penned. There he traced 
the history of her fall, from the first friendly 
note with a lurking under-meaning, to the later 
letters full of the passionate expressions of un- 
lawful love. Once found, he read them all de- 
liberately, and with seeming calmness. When he 
had finished he paced the apartment—he groaned 
in his anguish, and tears started more than onee 
from his proud eyes. At length he saw his car- 
riage approaching up the avenue, and knew that 
Grace had returned. Then he descended and 
met her as she was about to alight. 

“You need not alight, madam,” said he, and 
his voice was hoarse with concentrated feeling; 
pray go immediately to your paramour, and tell 
him he did wrong to trust to your discretion to 
keep his flattering attentions a secret from your 
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husband. Coachman, drive wherever this lady 
directs. 

Grace, petrified by astonishment, answered 
not a word, till, as the carriage was about to 
turn, her boy came bounding down the steps, his 
bright curls floating on the wind, with out- 
stretched arms, and calling to his dear mamma 
to let him drive with her in the carriage. She 
screamed wildly then, and pleading vainly for 
one parting kiss, tried to reach him. But Da 
Costa was inexorable, and sternly bade the coach- 
man drive on. Then he took his boy in his arms 
and returned into his now desolate home. Let us 
draw a veil over the hours of agony that follow- 
ed. There are some seasons, in almost every hu- 
man life, of sorrow too deep and sacred to be 
bared to the gaze of mortal eyes. 

Thus parted, forever, the guilty wife and mo- 
ther from the husband she had deceived, and the 
child she had degraded; but, if she saw them no 
more, neither did she see her destroyer. She 
went to the house of her parents, and its doors 
opened to receive the penitent daughter. 

After vain entreaties to Grace to accompany 
him, Alston fled alone from the wrath of the in- 
censed husband, and was never again seen in 
L Grace remained in her father’s house 
for many months. Sometimes she saw at a 
distance Da Costa and her little son, but the 
sight always overcame her little fund of compo- 
sure, and floods of tears, and long fainting fits 
would ensue. 

Da Costa at length applied for and obtained a 
divorce from his wife. She heard the announce- 
ment with apparent composure, and her parents 
congratulated themselves that she had borne the 
trial so well. But the next morning she had 
disappeared, and all trace of her was lost for 
many years. On the same morning a lower 
window of Da Costa’s mansion was found open, 
and soiled fovt-prints leading from it over the soft 
carpets, away up the marble staircase, to the 
room—to the bedside of his fair boy. A long 
curl which had waved above his brow was sever- 
ed, and upon his finger a little ring was pressed, 
but there was no other evidence of the presence 
of his mother, save that the boy declared that he 
had dreamed all night that she stood beside him, 
and covered him with kisses, and murmured soft 
words of endearment in his ear, while the tears 
were streaming from her eyes. 

Vigorous search, in which Da Costa joined, 
was made for the wanderer, but all in vain. 
Many thought she had gone to join Alston; and 
after a time her name was no more mentioned, 
and her memory passed from the minds of all, 
save those she had injyred, as if a billow of 
Time had washed it away forever. 








Da Costa, thus a second time deceived, re- 
mained in his desolate home with a bowed form, 
a silvered head, and a broken heart, for the out- 
ward signs told plainly how grief had blighted 
every hope. The little Frederick grew up to 
manhood, and became his stay and comforter, 
always loved by his father with an intensity that 
has almost supplied the place of a mother’s 
watchful care. They still dwell together in their 
beautiful home. Frederick is all the fondest 
parent could desire. The inheritance of rare 
beauty is his, and to it is added the gift of genius. 
He will never leave his father, but Da Costa is 
now an aged man, and when he has gone to his 
final account it may well be predicted that a 
career of proud fame will be the portion of his 
son. 

More than twenty years had passed since the 
disappearance of Grace Norton from her father’s 
house. In a poor hovel, in the outskirts of a 
busy western city, a woman lay dying. It was 
a winter day, and the chill wind poured through 
many a rent and cranny, and pierced the poor 
covering which was gathered about her emaci- 
ated form. Three squalid children were gathered 
about a few embers, the last decaying remnant 
of afire. They were scantily clad, and there 
was no appearance of food or fuel. A man much 
intoxicated, evidently the husband and father 
had just left the house. A lady plainly dressed, 
but with a most pleasing and benevolent counte 
nance, met him near his own door, and inquired 
if it was there Mrs. W. lived. With a surly 
ejaculation he answered “Yes,” and bade her 
enter. Then he passed on his way, and the lady 
opening the door took in at one glance the scene 
of suffering we have described. 

‘*T have come,” she said, ‘‘and since you sent 
for me I learned you were in great destitution. 
I have brought you food and wine. My husband 
has sent you a load of wood which will soon be 
here. I see you are very ill—tell me what I can 
do for you?” 

The woman burst into a flood of tears. 

‘‘Oh, Harriet Marshall! do you not know me? 
AmIso changed? I have sent for you because 
of my intense yearning once again to see a fa- 
miliar face—once again to hear familiar accents, 
and to hear of those I still love but nevermore 
may see. I tell you lam Grace Norton. You 
never thought, in my days of pride and happi- 
ness, to see me die of starvation in a hovel! You 
never thought to see the form, that then rustled 
in costly fabrics, wrapped in a pauper’s shroud 
inclosed in a pauper’s coffin, and laid in ao 
pauper’s grave. But I am dying now, and I 
have waited till this hour, for I thought you 
wouid not scorn a dying woman, even though her 
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life had been sinful, and she had been forgetful 
of its highest duties.” 

The lady soothed and quieted the frail dying 
creature. She gave food to her and her starving 
children. Soon a bright fire blazed upon the 
hearth, and the poor room assumed an appear- 
ance of greater comfort. Then she told her of 
her child and his father, and saw the mother’s 
eye glow with a proud light, even through 
the gathering shades of dexth, at the tidings of 
her son’s goodness and manly worth. Then she 
read from the Scriptures words of comfort and 
of hope that pointed to a Heaven to be gained by 
the penitent, who meekly sought, even in the 
hour of death, a Savior’s pardon. 





All the day the lady watched by the sufferer. 
As night drew near, she saw that death also ap- 
proached. The lady drew the weeping children 
about her, and knelt in prayer. When she rose 
the shades of twilight had fallen, but she saw by 
the dim light the soul had departed with the set- 
ting day. Let us trust she was, at last, at peace. 

A veil of mystery hangs over the years that 
had elapsed since she disappeared from her 
father’s house. Let us not strive to raise it, for 
beneath it may lie hidden scenes of suffering and 
shame such as we would not willingly connect 
with the memory of the dead. 

Reader my ‘‘o’er true tale” is told. 
moral which ‘*he who runs may read.” 


It has a 
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BY 8. MARIE. 


Now from my lattice, lone and high, 
I see the wave-tossed river, 

The soft white sails go wandering by, 
The blossomed boughs that quiver; 

The white spring-clouds athwart the sky, 
That bends as blue as ever. 


I see the pale moon going down 
Streak on the old church-spire; 

The mountains’ purple peaks that drown 
Themselves in morning fire; 

And o’er the evening’s falling crown 
The sweet sun, rising higher. 


From cottage roofs the blue smoke curls, 
In meadows shrieks the plover; 

Down the hill-side the village girls 
Trip o’er the scented clover; 

The fisher’s boat its sail unfurls, 
The huge mill-wheel turns over. 


The violets open large and blue, 
And shines the dripping heather ; 
The red rose peeps my lattice through, 
The blue-bells swing together, 
And o’er them all in sun and dew, 





Comes the warm summer weather. 


I hear the merry linnet sing 
Under the beacon tower, 
The yellow sunshine on his wing, 
The sweet vine spray in flower, 
Calling, calling to the spring, 
Through the sparkling April shower 


Well may the golden striped bee 
Hum with its perfumed plunder; 

The cascade laugh right merrily, 
Its banks of glory under, 

The fawn beneath the old oak tree, 
Look on in happy wonder. 


For me, I only sit and sing 
Up by my lonely lattice, 

Yet in the joy of each glad thing 
My heart its faint life rallies, 

I smile again, to see the spring 
Come down on bappy valleys. 


When I am sleeping ’neath the hill, 
And sods my mute lips cover; 

Sing sweet birds, ripple golden rill, 
Bloom o’er me, perfumed clover; 

Joy that the aching heart is still, 
And life’s long struggle over. 





Tae Autumn winds are moaning drear 
About the Hall, 

The Autumn leaves are falling sere 
Beneath the wall. 

The rain is stayed, but one dull cloud 
Hangs like a pall, 

The branches groan, now low, now loud, 
Around the Hall. 


The Earth is very sad without, 
The Heart within; 

The cloud is meetly matched with doubt — 
The cloud of sin— 

Long like the leaves that fall about 


The trees’ green hopes may grow again-—= 
What spring is thine? 

Thine cannot be like Nature’s pain, 
Though now she pine. 

*T is thine own choice thou hast enjoyed, 
“ Earth be thou mine!” 

Earth cries in answer waste and Void, 
“ No longer thine!” 


At length the belt of cloud is riven, 

And drowns the fen; 
Stretch forth thine hand, take what is given— 
The tears of Earth, the frown of Heaven, 

The hate of Men. 





Thy hopes have been. 


H. G. K. 
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BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. 


(Continued from page 155.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Anp 80, doctor,” said Paul to Walter Mitchell, 
who at nightfall came into his work-shop, ‘I 
consider,” replacing the cloth carefully over the 
monument which he had uncovered for Mitchell’s 
inspection, ‘I consider it all the better compli- 
ment that he should choose me for cutting the 
inscription after all. Particularly when he has 
had the opportunity of seeing so much that was 
first rate, in the same line. It’s of a piece with 
his insisting that I should take the charge of his 
gardens, just the same as if they were my own. 
For a man whe has such loads of things to think 
of, he keeps track of small matters wonderfully.” 

The dector was completely enveloped in the 
cloud of smoke that proceeded from his pipe—he 
coughed when Paul had finished his sentence— 
but said nothing. 

‘¢ You know, I suppose,” continued Paul, here 
he stopped, and listened—he thought he heard a 
noise outside of the door, as of a hand feeling in 
the darkness for the latch. But no, it was a 
mistake, there was nothing without, waiting or 
watching, at his door. ‘‘ You know, probably, 
that we’ve been talking up old matters, and I’m 
actually going away.” 

“Then that point is settled to your satisfac- 
tion,” said the doctor; as he spoke, the door 
opened, and Bernice Atherton appeared, with the 
suddenness of an apparition, in the midst of the 
cloud of smoke. 

‘Oh, Paul, I’m so glad you are here,” burst 
from her, when, after an instant’s hesitation, she 
fairly discerned him. 

Not so much pleasure as surprise was per- 
ceptible in Paul’s face as he recognized the voice 
and figure. But thoughtful of her, in spite of 
his amazement, he said: 

‘‘Close the door, and come, let us see if it’s 
actually the child.” 

‘‘What is it that has happened now?” asked 
he, as she came shyly up to him, thoroughly 
conscious, for the first time, when she saw that 
he was not alone, of the step that she had taken. 
It was a brave soul that spoke out from the midst 
of her confusion, and declared.its honest fear. 
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‘Paul, Jep said that you were going away.” 

That was all she said, but she needed not to 
say more in order to discover to him all the fear 
and sorrow which such an announcement must 
have occasioned her in order to bring her to the 
village at such an hour, to discover if it were 
true. 

“Did you come down alone?” he asked, 
smoothing away with his own hand the dis- 
ordered mass of hair which fell about her heated 
face. 

The tenderness of Paul’s heart was aroused. 
Hardly a moment before, he had been musing 
with philosophic indifference on his proposed 
departure—one instant he had given way to a 
bitter thought of the little interest that would 
be aroused in any human being by his going, 
the next this poor agitated child-life had arisen, 
disproving the fancy, and Paul’s heart grew 
tenderer, as well as his voice, when he looked at 
her who had come in such eager haste to ask if 
he was going away. 

‘‘Did you come alone?” he repeated, not that 
he had need of information on the subject, he 
knew already, but he desired to hear her speak. 
“I wonder that you did not loose your way in 
the dark, or break your neck. I guess it did 
not take you long to come. You must have got 
the wings we were talking about. Sit down and 
rest.” 

Paul got up as he spoke and gave her his 
place upon the slate-stone slab on which he and 
the doctor had been seated. Mitchell also arose, 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and placed it upon 
the shelf, and said, as he followed Paul to the 
window: , 

‘‘This is decidedly romantic. What are you 
going to do with her ?” 

“Take her back home presently. Will you 
stay and go with me? The moon will be up im 
less than an hour—it is up already. It is at 
Tassie’s, you know, that she lives.” 

The doctor declined the invitation on the plea 
of work yet to be done. Presently he went out, 
leaving Paul and Bernice alone. 

““My little girl,” said the stone-cutter, in a 
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gentle, fatherly way, ‘‘it is a long distance you 
have come to ask me this question. Did you 
forget it this afternoon ?” 

He did not intend that. what he had said should 
be taken as reproof, nor perhaps did Bernice 
regard it exactly in that light—it was the con- 
viction flashing upon her, independent of any 
suggestion of word, or look, or tone by him com- 
municated, the conviction rising from the still- 
ness and darkness of the night, the work-shop 
drearily full of smoke, and Paul engaged in a 
conversation, which she had broken, with another 
man, these things and Sue’s words—was she 
Paul’s ladylove? that let in a flood of light upon 
her mbad, 

‘*T must go right away back home,” said she, 
hurriedly, ‘only I wanted to know if you were 
going. Jep told me that you were.” 

**Qh,” said Paul, in a voice so kind, so full of 
all needful assurance of protection, that Bernice, 
listening to it, became again quite certain that 
he understood her, ‘I have talked about it, you 
know, for a great many years. I wonder that 
Jep should not have heard of it before. But 
you know that sometimes the more we talk 
about doing a thing, the less liable are we to do | 
it.” 

**Don’t you really think that you will go?” 
exclaimed Bernice, rising and going toward the 
door. ‘*Then I’m glad that I came. I got to 
thinking of it, and I couldn’t get it out of my 
mind again. I’ve had things serve me so before. 
But to-night I was mad at myself when I won- 
dered and wondered, up in the garret, whether | 
you were really going. And I made up my mind | 
to come and ask, and so I came.” | 

«Sit down and rest,” said Paul, ‘‘I know that 
you are tired.” 

‘‘No, I’m not. I’m going back home right | 
away. Oh, Sue—I came near forgetting—she | 
sent a message—she wants to see you up at her 
house, and the sooner the better, she said; to- 
morrow, if you can.” 

‘*Did you meet her?” asked Paul, looking 
around the room for his cap, and when he found 
it, placing it on his head and opening the door. 

‘*Yes,” said Bernice, rising, ‘‘and that was 
what she told me.” 

‘‘T wonder you were not afraid,” he took her 
hand and they went out together. ‘It’s not 
safe for a little one like you to be out on such a 
night alone.” 

‘‘T wasn’t afraid. I didn’t.think any thing 
about it. I come so fast.” 

“It was only by chance that you found me,” 
said Paul—perhaps with the purpose of dis- 
countenancing any repetition of such unseason- 
able visiting. ‘‘I am hardly ever at my shop in 








they turned and looked upon it. 


the evening. What would you have done if you 
had n’t found me there ?” 

She didn’t know; perhaps she would have 
gone on to Mr. Fillan’s. 

“‘Yes, but that you know is away down the 
village. It would n’t be safe for you to be going 
about the streets alone on such a dark night— 
there are a good many factory people here, and 
nobody knows any thing about them.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Paul,” began Bernice, but she 
checked herself, having uttered these words. 
Paul said nothing—he purposely left her to 
struggle with her embarrassment, knowing that 
she would soon come to some kind of speech. 

‘<I wish I had told you this afternoon—lI wish 
I had!” she at length exclaimed. 

‘¢ What about?” asked Paul. 
‘‘The factory-girl and me... . 
use telling you now. It’s too late.”’ 

‘¢Why is it?” 

‘‘Because I’ve promised. I shall stay with 
them always, till they want me to go. But I 
wish I had told you before I promised!” 

‘¢ But what is it? I’m all in the dark,” said 
Paul again. ‘‘ You keep going round and round. 
I don’t know what it is you mean.” 

‘Would it be good for me to be a factory- 
girl?” she asked, flying off in a tangent accord- 
ing to Paul’s wish. ‘‘That was what I meant 
to ask. I wouldn’t care how hard I had to 
work;” the enthusiasm with which she said this, 
gave way to returning recollection that it was 
too late to think about these things. 

‘‘ You promised them that you would stay up 
there—well, then, you must do as you pro- 
mised,” said Paul. 

«‘ Yes, I shall.” 

‘But why did you give the promise ?” 

« Jep said I would be running away.” 

“Jep again!” exclaimed Paul. “I wonder 
what he’s made of!” He held Bernice more 
closely by the hand as they walked along together 
after this remark, as if he felt himself bound to 
be her protector. For a long while neither said 
a word, and along the same path in which they 
walked, in the distance glided a spectral figure, 
which they would have taken for a spectre had 
Like a shadow 
reflected from their figures at that distance, and 
not in the intermediate space, it looked. If you 
had walked beside the seeming shadow, you 
might have heard it laugh a harsh but pleased 
demonstration of a hidden thought, and yet not 
hidden either, for the words the figure spoke 
gave the direct key to the unusual mirth. ‘ Her 
mother was kind to me, the poor, poor soul. [ll 
have the little gipsy creetur in my eye. Jep: 
ha! ha!” 


But it’s no 
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‘‘How many things trouble you, Bernice,” said 
Paul, finally breaking the silence. ‘‘I guess I’ll 
tell you a story—now see what you can make of 
it. Once there was a boy on board a vessel that 
was sailing over a great ocean. A storm came 
up, and the vessel, after a three days’ struggle 
with it, went to pieces; and the crew was lost, 
and all the ship’s company except the boy. He, 
as good luck would have it, clung to a bit of 
wood and floated about on the waves wherever 
they chose to carry him, until at last, getting 
tired of his company, I suppose, they threw him 
upon an island. One would suppose that he had 
seen enough water to last him for a time, but 
listen! The island, though covered in some parts 
with the most beautiful great trees, was as bar- 
ren as @ rock, and the ground as hard as iron; 
it was a wonder that the root of any tree or 
shrub could live in it. At the end of the second 
dey after he was thrown upon the island, the 
poor fellow walked up and down the beach, and 
stooped and drank of the salt water, for he was 
parched with thirst, and could no where find a 
spring, or brook, or well, in the miserable de- 
sert island. On the third day he sat upon the 
beach, and ‘looked upon the waves, but though 
his thirst was dreadful he would not stoop and 
drink them, they were bitter to his taste; and 
all he said was, I shall die of thirst. He said it 
more than once, and he really believed it—his 
groans came from his heart. But mind, Bernice, 
all at once he heard a sound like falling rain, 
but looking up he saw that the sky was as clear 
as if it had never heard of a cloud. He was 80 
amazed at this, that he got up and shook himself, 
and pinched himself, to find out if he were actu- 
ally awake. Then he held himself quite still and 
listened, and he heard the sound again like rain, 
falling softly in drops, as at the beginning of a 
shower. And the sound seemed to come in one 
particular direction. Is turned his back upon 
the beach and began to walk off toward a dis- 
tant grove. He had visited it that same morning, 
but not a sign of brook or spring had he found 
there, and he had now no hope that he should 
find one. It was the sound of the falling rain- 
drops that led him on—his curiosity was excited. 
As he neared the grove the sound was louder, 
yet still quite soft, like the slow drop—drop—as 
I said before, at the beginning of a shower. But 
still he ld not account for the sound, never 
until he had gone quite through the grove, when 
there, what do you suppose he saw, but an enor- 
mous tree with drooping branches and long, nar- 
row leaves, from which, drop, drop, descended the 
water they drew from the cloud that hung over 
them! That is all the truth. I mean something by 
telling it to you, Bernice. I guess you know what.” 








Bernice made no direct answer, but Paul un- 
derstood very well that she was at no loss to 
guess his meaning. When she did speak it. was 
still of himself, and the things which concerned 
him. 

‘* Mr. Fillan showed you on the organ, did n’t 
he, Mr. Paul?” she asked. 

‘«Who told you that?” said Paul, not a little 
amused, and not a little affected by the undis- 
guised interest of the child in his affairs and 


doings. 
‘‘Tim told me. Was it hard for youto learn? 
Did it take you long?” 


‘‘Not very. I have a pretty good ear, and I 
was quick at learning notes. The next time you 
come down to church you shall hear. Mr. Fillan 
says that I beat him—but I don’t know about 
that.” 

Instead of saying any thing in reply to this, 
Bernice began presently to hum a tune. 

‘*Where did you learn that?” asked Paul, after 
she repeated the strain three times, and the sig- 
nificance of her doing so had impressed itself 
upon him. 

‘*T heard you whistle it the first day I saw 
you—when you were going down to the village. 
It is in my head always, and I have dreamed 
about it nights. I should like to hear you whistle 
it through.” 

‘‘No,” said Paul, ‘‘I will sing it.” And he 
cleared his voice and began, and sang it as they 
walked on up the dark and rocky path together. 

**Some day I will teach you to sing, if you are 
so fond of music,” said Paul. 

*¢ And you will never go away,” said Bernice, 
drawing nearer to him and holding his hand with 
a firmer grasp. 

‘Tf I should,” said Paul, sadly, in spite of 
himself, ‘it would make no difference to any- 
body.” And then, as if ashamed of exposing 
the weakness of his heart before the child, he 
said carelessly, ‘‘this place is only a speck in 
the world, you know. I should like to see the 
whole world before I die.” 

Back again fell the cloud and the sorrow upon 
Bernice. What though she should say to Paul, 
‘‘It would be dreadful to me if you should go 
away!’ he did not consider that she was any- 
body—and why should he? So she held her 
peace—but her silence was as expressive to the 
mind of Paul as a long, bitter lamentation would 
have been. And again he gave expression to the 
weakness of his heart. 

“If I had any friend here who would miss me 
if I should go, who would remember me, and 
hope for me, that I would come back again some 
day, what do you think, my child? Would not 
such a friend be right glad for me, to know that 
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{ had gone where I could study, and learn, and 
put what talent I had to a good use? Would n’t 
such a friend be gladder to have me away where 
i could have the chance of making beautiful 
things, and doing good works, than he would to 
have me stay here all my days? If I wanted to 
go very much, because I knew it was best for me 
on a great many accounts, would n’t my friend, 
if I hada friend, be glad for me that I could 
go 7??? 

Paul’s reason was trying to persuade his heart 
—he was addressing himself, not the singular 
child who listened to his words with breathless 
interest, making her own application of them in 
the intensity of her present self-consciousness. 

Oh, Mr. Paul! if your friend had n’t any but 
you, and could n’t get any kind words, or good 
hopes, or comforts from any one but you! I 
don’t think your friend would be so dreadful 
glad to have you go!”’ 

‘* But, my friend,” said Paul, understanding 
her words and her pathetic earnestness, and 
speaking quietly and patiently now in the same 
direction with herself, for the child’s words 
strangely soothed the soreness of his heart. 
‘* My friend would find another to take my place 
just as good, and, who knows? may be a great 
deal better than I. Somebody that would become 
dearer, and, perhaps, more necessary, and more 
useful too. I have so much on my hands that I 
don’t have as much time as | should like for a 
friend. If I went away from here, of course, I 
must be a great deal busier than ever, and have 
no time to make new friends. So my old friend 
whom I left behind need n’t fear that she was 
forgotten.” 

“Then you are going?” said Bernice, stopping 
short in the path. 

**T cannot tell yet. I have been thinking of 
it as I told you, but I don’t make any plans. 
Where’s the use? One never does the thing he 
expected to do. If you are making any plans 
you may be sure that when you grow up to be a 
woman you will do something altogether different 
from what you intended.” 

‘*T never shall do any thing or be any thing,” 
said the child. ‘I don’t make any plans. I 
never made any. I wish I had kept on making 
the baskets, and building the kiln-fire, and I wish 
I’d never seen your sister, Pauline.” Paul 
winced at this, ‘‘nor heard the organ, or any- 
thing about you.” 

‘‘That’s not very gracious.”’ . 

‘*I wish I had been left here alone, with Jep, 
and not known any thing about Christine. But 
then he would have married me, as he says he 
will now. But he shall not. He never, never 
shall.” 





‘‘He says that, does he? the scamp! Yon 
are right, he never shall!” said Paul with genu- 
ine indignation. ‘* You need have no fear about 
that. His father is a sensible man. He wont 
allow it. But I’m sorry to hear you saying such 
cruel thing about us.” 

**T would n’t have known any better than just 
to go on as I always had.” 

‘¢ But then,” said Paul soothingly, ‘‘ it’s just 
as I said about the angel Christine. You have 
so many more pleasant things to think of when 
you are alone by yourself. You don’t mean 
what you say, Bernice. You don’t wish any 
such thing. You would n’t forget me if you 
could.” 

As they continued to ascend the mountain, the 
light of the moon in the full orb’s ascent toward 
the mid heaven, fell upon the mountain-side, 
and up through the gorge. 

“That is the way with us,” said Paul, im- 
proving the opportunity, ‘‘one is not always left 
in darkness, there must be a sunrise at last, or, 
if not, a moon-rise.”’ 

‘Ill go on alone, now,” said Bernice. ‘I’d 
rather.” They were standing on a bit of level 
ground at the base of the last ascént which led 
up to Tassie’s door. ; 

‘‘ First,” said Paul, ‘‘You must promise me 
that you will not run about in such wild places, 
on such dark nights. I will tell you about my 
plans when I think of going away—it may be, as 
I said before, that I shall not go at all. Give 
me your hand, to prove that we are good 
friends.” 

He stepped forward toward her, and the child 
descending a step, for she had gone on in ad- 
vance of him, gave him her hand. He looked 
into her face as she did so—the moon was shining 
full upon her, and distinctly every feature was 
revealed. She was silently contending with the 
emotion which was finding for itself vent in 
floods of tears—her face was wet with them. 
She did not look up, her eyes were fixed upon 
the ground, but her hand was extended with 
passionate haste. Paul took the hand, but, in- 
stead of at once releasing it, he held it clasped 
closely in his own, looking upon the agitated face 
of the child. With pitying love and tenderness 
he looked. Once she strove to move away, and 
made a little feeble effort to release: herself, but 
he held the hand, though apparently without 
tightening of muscle or nerve. Then she looked 
up into his face, his eyes were fixed upon her, 
he seemed to have lost himself; but if he were 
plunging into eld memories, engrossed with an 
anticipated future and its fortunes, Bernice 
could not tell. Only she knew that he was look- 
ing upon her as if he did not see her, and de- 
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taining her there in the lonely night, as if he 
knew not what he did. 

‘“‘T really must go, Mr. Paul,” she said. “Will 
you let me go?” 

‘¢ Yes,” he answered, ‘certainly. But I’m 
in no haste to have you gone. “I do not know of 
any other person, Bernice, who would have 
taken such trouble as you, to find out what I 
meant to do with myself. I’m in no hurry to 
have you go. When I’m back in my shop, I 
shall think of what you have done, over and 
over gain. So you must never say that you are 
sorry you know me. It would make me glad if 
it only made you glad.” 

All this Paul said in such a way, with such a 
look, in such a tone, as left poor Bernice in no 
doubt that while he steod so silent, looking at 
her, he was thinking of her and of no one be- 
side. And frem the fullness of her heart she ex- 
claimed, ‘I am not sorry. I’m gladder than I 
ever was at any thing.” 

Standing thus upon the outer verge of life, 
gazing inte what seemed to her the unclouded 
splendor of his day, a heaven glorious with 
sunlight, through which the birds of hope, on 
wings all bathed in golden splendor, went flitting 
whithersoever they would, the child built in ima- 
gination a palace for the habitation of the man, 
with walls of ivory, and gates of pearl. And in 
her dream he was a king who ruled the world. 





CHAPTER XIX. . 

But not in a heroie mood, nor in the least like 
a vietorious king, did Paul retrace his steps. 

And no matter what his meditations, they were 
broken before he had gone far on his homeward 
way, by an abrupt, unceremonious salutation, a 
harsh voice pronouncing his name, and old Sue, 
rising like a spectre in the path before him, de- 
manding— 

“Did she give you the message—your little 
iady-love?”’ 

Paul instantly recognized the voice, and he 
smiled at the saluation, but it likewise set him 
to thinking on a train altogether new to him. 

«<The invitation to come up and see you? Yes, 
she delivered it,” said he. ‘To-morrow you 
wanted me, I believe ?” 

“¢ Now is as good—now and here,” replied Sue, 
again seating herself on the rock from which she 
had risen on his approach. “ Mr. Devlin up 
there, talks of sending you off; don’t go.” 

Paul laughed aloud in spite of himself. “You 
have all gone inte league against me, I should 
think. What an impertant man I must be.” 

“Stop your nonsense. Don’t you go unless 
you’re a fool. Stay at home and tend to your 
mines, and your kiln, and don’t be a cats-paw 





for anybody, as poor old Joe your father was. 
There’s such a thing as being too honest. He 
trusted everybody, and what come of it? What 
come of it?” she repeated with a louder voice, 
lifting her arm, and holding Paul rooted to the 
spot merely by the power of her glance. ‘I'l! 
tell you what come. Them that was poor got 
rich—and them that hadit all in their own hands, 
suddently found ’em empty. Side by side with 
your people I lived for twenty years. I was 
there—I took care of your father after his 
back was broke, till he drawed his last breath. 
I was there when your mother died. You know 
all that, Paul.” 

** Yes,”’ said Paul sadly, ‘‘f remember it. I 
know how kind you were, Sue, I never shall for- 
get. If ever I have a home on this earth you 
shall share it.” 

*‘ That is’nt what I want you for to say, Paul. 
Do n’t speak so down. But tell me what it was 
old Joe—I don’t mean disrespect to you, but | 
knowed him by that name best—what was it he 
said with his dying breath, when you and I was 
there alone with him? Do you remember that. 
too Fide 

** Yes,” said Paul, “« I remember it all.” 

“What was it, then?” demanded Sue, impa- 
tiently, for she more than fancied that she could 
detect in Paul’s voice an aversion to talk on this 
subject. 

*« Have you forgotten, Sue?” 

‘Forgot! You hope I have, by the way you 
ask. Forgot! There isn’t a word I ever heard 
spoke by mortal man or woman, that I forgot! 
Say it if you know. But if you don’t know, 
why I’ll say it for you.” 

“<When I lifted him upon the pillows, and you 
put down the cup from which he had drunken 
for the last time, he said—‘ Paul, Mr. Devlin has 
promised—he will make it all right, I should 
have got the papers fixed, but could n’t ; it’s too 
late now. He will do it up all right.’” 

“Yes! he will. I think ’s likely; but when? 
Not before the day of judgment has come to him! 
Are you going to wait till then? If you’re 
willing, he is! J want it settled up now, Paul, 
Ido. For, boy, I’m nearly done with this life— 
and you need n’t be talking about getting a home 
for me. Get one for yourself—you ’ve only got 
to speak the word. I’ve lived to see you out 
with it. If I have n’t, I will! Do you think 
I’d rest in my grave and that thing not looked 
into ?” 

Paul was silent. 

** Are you afraid to say black’s black? ‘Tell 
the truth and shame the devil,’” exclaimed Sue, 
getting more and more impatient as she observed 
how little confidence Paul was placing in her 
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words, and in a lower tone she muttered, “‘ Like 
his father! If I took it into my head to pitch 
him off amongst them rocks, he’d thank me for 
it, and swear, if there was a breath left in him, 
’*t was himself that did it,” 

‘‘Not quite so bad as that, Sue,” said Paul, 
speaking gravely.  ‘‘ Prove me, if you do’nt be- 
lieve it:” 

‘‘Why don’t you out with it likea man, then, 
and say how he’s been a lying and defrauding 
you, and Lord knows what beside? Why don’t 
you, I say ?” 

‘* Because it isn’t the truth, Sue. If you get 
into a passion, why then our talk may as well 
end first as last,” said Paul quietly. 

‘‘Taint ina passion, YesI be. I can’t help 
it. Ain’t you got any wit left in you? Your 
mother had enough for ten men. She knew it 
all, now did n’t she? I’ll leave it to you—did n’t 
she know how things was going ?”’ 

‘‘ Sue, it’s all very good of you to take such 
an interest. I know you are one of my best 
friends, but you’re all in the wrong—so was 
mother. The land wasn’t father’s to begin with. 

“«’'T was!’ twas his, and nobody else’s” 

‘We thought so, but that was our mistake,” 
persisted Paul, mildly. 

“°T wasn’t! mistake! He bought it with his 
own ’arnings, and paid for it, money down. 
Was n’t I like one of the family? Did n’t Arthur 
and me know all that concerned old Joe and 
Fanny? Did n’t we have our troubles and com- 
forts together years and years? There never 
was an industriouser creature than Joe, and all 
them lands are yours. The mines are yours, and 
the kiln’s yours; and you’re bound to have ’em 
back, you are! Don’t I remember the day, 
better than I remember what happened yester- 
day, when Devlin’s shadow first darkened this 
mountain ? 
minds me of what a wise man said, ‘ put a beg- 
gar on horseback, and he’ll ride to the Devil,’ 
sure! He was traveling, to see the country he 
said. He stopped at Joe’s all night. Arthur 


‘ 


and me was in, as we was often of an evening, and | 


a wonderful nice man we all said he was—yes 
indeed! He was a talker, and Joe was a talking 
man, like enough you remember—and the 
stranger took a mighty fancy to him, oh yes! 
after that Joe had told him about the lands he 
had just bought, and the things he was agoing to 
do, That’s the man that hung about and hung 
about, a palavering and a palavering, and brought 
your mother up from Bangor such great presents, 
and fixed the house up with such things ad we 
never see in ‘his country afore that day. But he 


He came up on horseback—that | 


on you all this time—and you a-going to believe 
it.” 

“The land belonged to the government,” said 
Paul, in answer, not in the least convinced by 
Sue’s assertions. He spoke very quietly, as if 
in the hope of making her more calm. Was he 
not a master of the argument? Did he not 
know that she was altogether in the wrong? 
‘‘The land belonged to the government—it was 
public land. It was sold, the lot that father held 
and a great deal more besides, in this region. 
And Mr. Devlin bought it, and said that he 
would pay father for it besides; but he was n’t 
obligated to do that, having paid for it once to 
the government, and he did pay him something.” 

‘Not a red cent, I’ll swear,” ejaculated Sue. 

‘Yes he did, Sue—and more than that, he 
has paid me along at odd times.” 

** Yes! for working in his gardens! I know; 
| Oh, Paul, are you a born natural? Go to the 
government and ask ’em if you aint! Did’nt 
I stand by and see your mother when he asked 
her to put her mark to the deed? Didn’t I see 
through that ar attempt? Didn’t I know old 
Justice Fellows, dead and gone? Was n’t he up 
to see about it? Lord bless your soul, you’re 
a babe in arms for wit!” 

‘‘T know all that,” said Paul, *‘but then. . . 
the deed father held was worth nothing—the 
land didn’t belong to the man that sold it to 
him. Neither of ’em had a real clear right to 
it. You are in the wrong, not I, Sue.” 

‘*May be it wasn’t a good deed,” said Sue, 
rising and approaching close to Paul, and speak- 
ing in a whisper—‘‘ may be it wan’t worth 
nothing. What did he set fire to my house for 
then, if it wasn’t to burn up that ar deed? He 
knew I had it—Ae knew your mother give it to me 
to keep for you, Paul Tintoret, till you was old 
enough to use it; but heaven knows if that time 
| will ever come!” 
| Set fire to your house, Sue! Mr. Devlin ?” 
said Paul, certain now that Sue must have lost 
her senses. 
| Set fire to it, and burnt it te the ground, 
| Paul. That was the beginning of it. Arthur 
| was used up—he never was nothing after that 
day. It was the ruin of as good a fellow, and as 
hard working, as ever, everlived. And I’ve never 
had a home since, that a beast would harbor in, 
no, nor wont have on this earth. But,” 
here her voiee changed from a wail of lamenta- 
tion over the lost and dead—‘‘ what are you 
going to do, Paul—will you have yer own ?” 

‘Yes! my own, Sue; but no other man’s,” said 








got his pay back, didn’t he? Trust him for 


that. It’s a pretty lie he’s been a putting off | 


Paul, kindly, but at the same time with decision. 
‘<I vow to Heaven!” began old Sue again, with 
no abatement of energy from her former speech 
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but here she checked herself, and, moving for- 
ward planted herself in the path before him— 
‘¢ Before you go a step farther, promise me one 
thing, that you’ll stay here for a month; that 
you wont be whisking off the minute the grand 
gentleman tells you that you may. What? will 
you promise—four weeks—twenty-eight days— 
say thirty—that’s not so dreadful long, when 
he’s kept you a waiting, and a waiting, year 
after year, so long, for his nod. Will you pro- 
mise ?” 

‘1 ll come up and have another talk with you, 
Sue.” 

‘* Will you promise?” she persisted. 

‘« To-morrow, if I can get away,” he continued. 
‘‘T don’t see any prospect of getting off in a 
month. I’ve got work enough to keep me busy 
six months yet.” 

‘¢ Promise!” she repeated. 

‘* Very well, then, I promise—but see, only 
because I appreciate your kind heart—and I re- 
member what you did for those who are dead 
and gone. But if you took to vexing Aim, or 
spreading a story that you believe, I know, but 
which I can’t believe—I do n’t know that I would 
if I could—” 

‘“‘Of course you wouldn’t,” she interposed, 
her countenance expressive of an admiring re- 
spect that struggled with a scornful smile as she 
looked upon Paul’s handsome, honest face. 

‘Why, I should be distressed and vexed be- 
yond all telling. I don’t know what I should 
not be tempted to do.” 

‘‘ Did I ever do a harm to any mortal man?’ 
demanded she, stepping aside fromthe path in 
among the bushes which grew thickly on either 
side, waving her hand as she did so, in token 
that he was at liberty to proceed—at the same 
time saying, ‘‘If I ever did, find it out for me, 
and we ’ll talk about it—if I ever do, then’ll be 
your time to fall afeared of me.” 

‘‘Wait,” said Paul, as she pushed her way 
among the bushes until she had passed him, 
striking then again into the path and continuing 
in it up the mountain. ‘‘ Wait!” he repeated, 
but she neither turned her head nor otherwise 
paid heed—her communication with him for that 
time was at an end. 

And as Paul turns presently from watching 
her receding figure, and goes slowly on his way, 
his thoughts emerge from the confusion into 
which they have been thrown, they arrange 
themselves, and present themselves thus before 
him. 

‘Tf Mitchell’s mystery should turn out some- 
thing infernal—if he were once a pirate on the 
high seas, or a highway robber, and a desperate 
struggle he must have been in somewhere to have 





maimed his ieft hand in the way itis! I could 
endure it better if Ae turned out a villain, spite 
of our friendship, than to credit what that crazy 
old loon has been saying about Mr. Devlin. 
To come bothering one’s brain about such 
trash, years after the whole thing was made as 
clear as the sun! Mr. Devlin shall know if she 
gets up any diabolical plan, that I haven’t a 
hand in it at all events.” 

There is no doubt, indeed, that Paul holds 
slackly in his hand, just now, the friendship 
which, within a time whose lapse he could count 
by hours, was invaluable to him. There is no 
doubt that he would sacrifice it more readily 
than any other thing within his grasp. There is 
no doubt that the disappointment of a hope which 
he ignorantly cherished, which now he frowns 
upon as veriest presumption, would be height- 
ened into anguish, and a life-long sorrow, if he 
could clearly convict himself of the reasonable- 
ness of the fear with which he looks on Mitchell, 
watching his words and motions, registering them 
and computing them. He cannot look upon him 
as arival. Pauline has rendered it impossible, 
for—he is her brother / but all the rival’s jealousy 
is in his heart, and he says to himself, ‘‘any one 
but him! I can bear that any one but him should 
win what I could not.” 

It is a meditation which during many days and 
nights continues unbroken. It makes him a spy 
—sleepless, unwearied. It changes his nature— 
not that he becomes another man to mortal sight 
—but it makes him hypocritical. He wears a 
mask. He smiles when his heart is brimmed 
with bitterness. He is chatty and jovial with 
Mitchell, when he would not spare if fate em- 
powered him to blast his fairest prospect. He 
has grown keen of sight: he traces words to 
feelings, actions to their cause—even the lightest, 
even the simplest. He has grown shrewd. He 
guesses, he believes, where others do not so 
much as imagine aconjecture. Meanwhile he is 
in outward word and act what Pauline wished, 
believed, her brother. And now he never speaks 
of going away from Briarton, and if others do, 
he says, as he said to Sue, “I cannot think of it 
for six months at least. I have so much work 
to do.” f 

But nestling constantly within the inmost re- 
cess of Paul Tintoret’s troubled heart, was one 
thought, hovering over darkness, like an angel 
with wings silver-tipped. Poor, ignorant, and 
homely little Bernice! there was no polished 
falsity in the eagerness of the grief with which 
she had dared the darkness of that night to learn 
if he were going away. Light as was the value 
which he set on her act as illustrative of herself, 
the fact that gladdened him was, she had grieved 
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to think of his departure —that any one think- 
ing of it had grieved, or needed him—wneeded 
him! tenderly he took that thought into his 
heart, and there through weary days he cherish- 
ed it. 

CHAPTER XX, 

It was a very pleasant thing, an amusement 
which had the charm of novelty, for Mr. Emi- 
nence Devlin to entangle himself, in the way he 
was doing, in his all-conquering march toward 
the young heart which he fully intended to carry 
captive with him when he went back to his town- 
house in Bangor. 

It was an exceedingly agreeable pastime in 
which he, before he was aware of it, became 
heartily engaged. His fiftieth birth-day found 
him in the enjoyment of such a vacation as he 
had never in his lifetime known before. While 
his far-seeing, much-comprehending eye took 
cognizance daily of all his affairs, north, south, 
east and west, it found also time and opportu- 
nity for much gazing on the lovely face of 
Pauline Fillan. Many as were the prosperous 
years which had rolled over him since in his 
youth he adventured penniless into this moun- 
tainous region, he has never but once dreamed 
the dream of love. And very short and very 


superficial was that dream, even though it had 
to do with such an one as her whose memory 
was consecrated in the lives of Paul and Bernice. 
He has since that time had his share of obs erva 
tion and consideration, but clad in his armor he 
has withstood the fire of bright eyes, and even 


more fiery darts of Cupid’s arrow. In all those 
years he has done nothing but grow rich, cared 
for nothing but to grow rich, exerted himself for 
nothing but to grow rich. And rich he ha 
grown—very, as the reader has already been 
informed, and probably, since he has acquainted 
himself so well with times and seasons, ways and 
means, he will continue to increase in riches. 
He is in the right path for it—what is to hinder ? 
If you pour water into a tunnel it will run 
through—if you wound a body it will bleed—no 


grown rich. 

But having seen Pauline, he had gone on from 
paying visits of respect to the old master and his 
invalid wife, and by degrees changed his relation 
with the family, and became neighborly; and 
now if a day goes by when he does not come in 
to leave a portion of his mail, to talk over the 
events passing in the world, to ask after Pauline’s 
mother, or to bring Pauline’s self some rare 
flower, or pleasant book; if he neglects this 
proceeding, there isn’t a soul in the house but 





wonders at it, and in fact feels somewhat disap - 
pointed, for reasons manifold and obvious. 

Mr. Devlin believes that he is in love. He 
has indeed no question about it; and as he walks 
in his garden on a bright morning before dinner, 
and casts over his affairs mentally, and acknow~- 
ledges to himself that if ever there was a mar- 
riageable man on earth it is that self, and taking 
up Paul Tintoret’s affairs into a renewed contem- 
plation, he again decides that it will be full as 
well to let the young fellow off—not that he fears 
Paul or his influence as a rival, or otherwise, but 
of course because poor Paul is so bent on launch- 
ing out and making much of himself, (Mr. Dev- 
lin bites his lips and smiles as he pauses over that 
last reflection, as if a nature like Paul Tintoret’s 
could ever make much of itself!) as he walks 
slowly up and down the walks whose borders 
Paul’s taste has made so exquisite in shape and 
decoration, he spies in a distant part of the gar- 
den a strange figure bending down over a flower- 
bed: in momentary surprise he halts at the idea 
of an intruder there, and then strolls downward 
through the rose-walk, and the locust-walk, until 
he comes near the object of his curiosity. 

It is Jep Tassie, who has been for the past 
week whirling in the maelstrom of passion, and 
having, no mortal can te}l how, escaped from it, 
he has been sunning himself on its terrific 
borders, and refreshing himself by Sue Carroll's 
oft-repeated, vague assurances of prosperity in 
his love-affair with Bernice. 

His love for her I name it. Let no one smile 
at that. It was such a passion as has led men 
to battle, hot, and fierce, and reckless, contesting 
for some fair one’s hand; such a passion as 
might prepare the holder for a gladiatorial ex- 
ercise in her behalf. Every emotion of which he 
was capable was aroused within him—every emo- 
tion that proved him equal to any exercise of 
thought, feeling, or affection, was aroused, so 
that his poor brain was nearly maddened by the 
excitement into which he was thrown. 

Not of Paul was he watchful and suspicious, 


_as though he were an actual suitor for the favor 


man better understands these laws of nature | of the child. 


than does Mr. Devlin—he has obeyed laws, and | 


It was, of course, impossible that 
Paul should be any such thing. But because 


_ She, so evidently making a contrast between them, 
| preferred to be with, and listen to the former. 


Paul had defended her. Paul was a handsome 
fellow, a full-grown man; he was wise; he was 
playful; he was kind to Bernice. And because 
he was all this, and Jep could not help observing 
it, and feeling it, he entertained for him the 
savage, furious regard the tiger may be supposed 
to entertain for the graceful camelopard moving 
across its path. Poor Jep, it was a sad business 
for him, 
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Because he had arrived at a climax, and did 
not know, under these circumstances, what to do 
with himself, what mad freak to indulge in, or 
what frightful feat to attempt, he went wander- 
ing up until he came to the mountain-top, and 
the beautiful plain on which Mr. Devlin’s house 
stood, where he roved about apparently without 
an object, until he came to the garden, and the 
gay array of flowers reminded him of Bernice’s 
fondness for them. So he made his way through 
the hedge, and was busy gathering a nosegay for 
the child when his labor was suddenly suspended 
by the quiet salutation, the speaker standing at 
his elbow— 

‘¢ Well, Jep, all right at the mine?” 

The boy’s grimed hands desisted from their 
work, and the audacity of his countenance, as 
he looked up from the flower-bed into the gentle- 
man’s face, was in contrast with the subdued, 
respectful voice that answered—‘ All right, sir.” 

‘¢ And I hear good news of you, Jep,” said the 
master, regarding with something like pity, the 
pitiable shape before him. ‘*Mr Headman says 
you are an uncommon hand at the pick. That’s 
the true way to prosper; keep a steady look out, 
and a steady hand at your business.” 

To all which doctrine Jep signifies his assent 
by manifold quick inclinations of the head, and 
some of those profoundly intelligent glances pe- 
culiar to him. 

‘¢ By the way our wise woman is back again,” 
continued Mr. Devlin, with an unconcerned air, 
and not at all as if an idea had occurred to him 
as he looked at the misshapen image before him, 
and recalled old Sue. 

‘‘ Back and gone,”’ said Jep. 

‘¢Gone!” repeated the master with undisguised 
surprise, ‘‘ where ?”’ 

‘¢A tramping, just like afore. She’s great on 
tramping. ’Taint often she stops.” 

‘«She was sick, I thought. - She looked as if 
her next tramp would be—into the other world,” 
said Mr. Devlin, concluding his sentence in an 
undertone, as if addressing himself; and Jep, 
as his quick ear caught the words, and his quick 
eye observed the master’s face, did not observe 
any evidence that Mr. Devlin fe!t specially re- 
lieved. 

‘She used to be telling people’s fortunes. 
Does she keep that up yet?” 

‘‘More’n ever,” said Jep, and Mr. Devlin ob- 
served the sparkle of the boy’s eyes. 

‘Well, Jep, I hope she gave you a good one, 
my man. I’m sure you deserve it.” 

No character in Mr. Devlin’s presence ever 
made the slightest revelation of itself that his 
keen eyes were not quick to note, and the re- 








he next observed, “‘some shy sweetheart is going 
to smile on you, eh, Jep?” was observed, and 
commented upon, and put away for reference, 
like a labeled article for future use. 

Close upon this question, which Jep answered 
with a grin, followed the remark— 

“If you go to Briarton to-day, wont you see Pau} 
Tintoret for me, and tell him I would be pleased 
to have him come up at his leisure? Do you 
know Paul?” 

Neither did this second sudden electrifying 
change in the boy’s countenance escape Mr. 
Devlin’s notice. There was no discrepancy be- 
tween the savage look and the voice of his reply. 

‘* Yes, I should think I did.” 

“A friend of yours, eh? All the better for 
that,” said Mr. Devlin. 

“‘A friend? No, he ain’t. He’s an enemy.” 

‘An enemy,” replied the master with great 
apparent surprise. ‘Paul Tintoret anybody’s 
enemy! He would n’t hurt a fly knowingly.” 

‘*He never hurted me. Did I say so? I’d 
like to see him at it!” 

‘‘Now, Jep, see here. What do you mean? 
What sort of a mistake have you made, my man?” 
asked Devlin, in a frank, considerate way, best 
calculated to win the boy’s confidence. ‘I’ve 
known Paul Tintoret since he was a youngster ; 
he’s a good fellow, first best.” 

*’T aint nothing,” said Jep, looking awry at 
the flowers in his hands, the flower-beds at his 
feet, any where except at the face of the man 
who, when Paul’s name was mentioned by 
whomsoever, and whensoever, was on the alert, 
eager, curious. 

‘Tf he has done you a wrong I shall have to 
put it to him.” 

«’T aint nothing,” repeated Jep; looking how- 
ever at the same time as if it were not only some- 
thing, but a great deal. To divert the conversa- 
tion which had become quite too personal, he 
said—‘‘Paul’s agoing away, they say. He’d 
better—he can’t go too quick. You can’t send 
him too quick.” 

The audacious look was again paramount, and 
its spirit permeated Jep’s words. With cunning 
zeal he prepared to press this point as he noted 
its effect for an instant upon the listener, who 
said, however, in a careless way— 

‘* What do you mean by that, Jep?” 

‘«Sue says, the she devil! that he’s coming to 
his own yet—if you can find out what she meant 
by that, sir.” 

An angry flush crossed Mr. Devlin’s face as he 
leokzd down astonished at the boy. His look 
was terrible. He saw the boy quail before it, 


| and instantly it vanished. 
markable change in the boy’s countenance when | 


‘Well, what did she mean, Jep? I guess 
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you ’re wiser on this point thanI. It’s a nice 
head that can make any thing out of Sue Carrol’s 
prophecies.” This he said in an easy, uncon- 
strained tone, and he laughed a little as he again 
fixed his sharp eyes upon Jep. 

‘*[ don’t know, sir,” returned he, and the 
voice in which he spoke, and the look accompa- 
nying his words was that of the most hopeless 
ignorance. ‘‘P’rhaps she meant that Paul was 
agoing to get old Fillan’s Miss Pauline, stead 
of the doctor.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Devlin, surveying the 
boy with unmeasured astonishment; but it was 
an amazement of an altogether different charac- 
ter from that exhibited a moment since. He 
breathed freely, and he stood up more proudly 
erect than ever, for suddenly he saw a path 
opened before him, that had not one solitary ob- 
struction, and he said to himself compassionately, 
as he looked upon Jep—*‘ Poor idiot.” But he 
had never in his life encountered one more alive 
to what he had done and meant to do, than this 
same idiotic creature, as he deemed him, with 
- whom, unawares, he was struggling. 

‘‘That’s what they always said in the village. 
That ’s all I know.” 

“That Paul had a lady-love—very likely. It 
would be a wonder if he had n’t, and it ’s—it ’s—”’ 
he could not speak the word in that connection. 
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**Miss Pauline,” suggested Jep. 
what they said,” 

**And the doctor,” began Mr. Devlin in spite 
of himself. 

‘That ’s what they say—kinder stepped in— 
but now Paul’s going «way—” he looked again 
into Mr. Devlin’s face, as if to receive a surety 
there that this was a fact. 

‘* And it looks asif he had given up his chance, 

you mean?” said the master. ‘‘ Well,” here he 
took out his watch and looked at the hour, ‘if 
you go to the village tell him tocome up . . 
I hope you’ll be good friends before he goes 
away, Jep;” and Mr. Devlin turned upon his 
heel and walked off, not failing to observe the 
manner of reception the boy gave to his intima- 
tion that Paul was going away. And forthwith 
Jep Tassie went about his business. 

And Mr. Devlin continuing his walk through 
the fragrant, blossoming garden, thought more 
seriously than ever that he was in love. 

The reader will pardon the repetition of this 
statement, graciously remembering that, as in- 
timated in the outset, the writer is attempting in 
this tale nothing more than the delineation of a 
passion which found for itself a little infective 
district, away off in the mountainous woods of 
Maine. 


“That’s 


[To be continued, 


INDIA. 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


—— 


Tre flush of day is o’er; the sunny beam 
Behind yon hills in gorgeous pomp retires: 

The moon begins to shed her silvery fires 

In flickering loveliness within the stream, 
Chaste, cold, but beautiful; so some coy fair 
With artless blushes steals a hurried gaze 
—Modestly conscious—where the glass displays 
The glowing charms her youthful features hear! 
—The sun hath sunk: serene, in tranquil state, 
Flow thy pure waters, Wurda, ’neath this bank! 
Mild is the night—no exhalations dank 

Skim o’er the ground: here let me lonely wait 
The midnight hour, and in sweet tracks of thought 
Employ my mind on scenes and shades remote. 


Roll on, fair Wurda! other streams than thine 

Bathed my young feet in Scotland’s dewy straths, 

The jungle near me hides more perilous paths, 

For there the panther cowers, and serpents twine 
Round trees, as venomous; o’er me incline 

Bright fruits—lush mangoes drest in green and gold, 
And acid tamarinds, with many a vine 





Of scented jasmine laced ;—my eyes behold 

Instead of rocks with gloomy fir and pine 

Sombrely feathered, and heath-covered wold 

Purple with banquets for the questing bee, 

Scenes altogether oriental—tree 

And flower, and bird, and unknown woods that hold 
Strange mysteries, which are stili but dreams to me 


’*T is not the sombre fir, whose rustling cones 
Sound o’er my head—’t is not the wild rose-scent 
Embalms the air—’tis not the music lent 

By distant pibroch—but the plaintive moans 

Of the wood-pigeon, and the bool-bool’s song 
Re-echoing through the wood! O’er me depends 
The fig-leaved banyan, whose thick boughs among 
Scampers the squirrel; and with zephyr blends 
The breath of golden gum-Arabic buds, 

And the spice-odors of the wild Kaveet; 

Whilst, flinging mystic shadows at my feet, 

The night-hawk flits above me, and in floods 

Of moonshine bathes its wings. Oh! both are dear 
To me, the distant Scotland and the India here! 
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"(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


(Continued from puge 165.) 


CHAPTER XLI. 
PAUL IN A NEW CHARACTER. 


Ir is probable that when Heywood opened the 
conversation with Mr. Paul Chequerbent, which 
concluded in the disastrous manner recorded in 
our last chapter, the priest had not arranged 
any specific plan for rendering that excitable 
young gentleman useful in the prosecution of 
certain designs Heywood had in view, and which 
by no means tended toward the comfort of Ber- 
nard Carlyon. But Paul unbosomed himself 
with so much facility, and indicated with so 
much unconscious precision the chord which 
required touching, that before Heywood resolved 
to take him home to St. Alban’s Place, he had 
quite determined what work he would set him to 
do. And the following morning, while tempting 
Paul’s not over-eager appetite with divers stimu- 
lating delicacies, of which the priest was an ex- 
ceedingly good judge, he broke ground without 
much preliminary, 

‘Reverting to our little talk last night, Mr. 
Chequerbent,” said the priest, busying himself 
with some of the breakfast arrangements, in 
order to let Paul get over any embarrassment 
which recollections might occasion, ‘‘I suppose 
that you and Bernard Carlyon are intimate 
friends, and in one another’s confidence ?” 

** Why, no,” said Paul, ‘‘I can’t say that. It 
seems odd that we are not more intimate, all 
things considered; but Carlyon had always a 
sort of mystery about him, or I fancied so, and 
you might go on telling him your history, and 
your troubles, and your love affairs, and all the 
rest of it, for hours, and he would listen, and 
give you advice if you wanted it, but he never 
told you any thing in return.” 

‘There might have been good reasons for 
that,” said Heywood, significantly. 

“‘T’ve thought so too,”’ said Mr. Chequerbent, 
‘‘at times. But, if there is any thing wrong, he 
has managed to keep it very close; and you see 
he gets into first-rate society, and is asked to 
stay at great people’s houses, and altogether one 
does not know what to think of him. But what 
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you told me last night, and which seems like a 
dream to-day, has opened my eyes in a great 
measure,” 

** And do you intend to make any use of your 
enlightenment?” said Heywood. ‘Here, let me 
give you some hot coffee—try that devil—or do 
you propose to resign to him a young lady who, 
it appears to me, is almost worth looking after, 
unless you have other views.” 

‘“‘What I am going to tell you is in perfect 
confidence, Mr. Heywood. I have formed a 
great respect for you, and I shall be very glad of 
your advice. I—you would not perhaps believe 
it—but my affection for that young lady is very 
warm and very sincere, and I received a great 
shock in learning that she was Lord Rookbury’s 
daughter, and a much greater one in finding that 
she is legitimate.” 

‘*Two circumstances, my dear friend, which 
one would have supposed were in your favor. 
Would you have preferred her remaining an 
actress, and being condemned all her life to paint 
her face, and exhibit her ankles, for the delecta- 
tion of any snob who could find sixpence to pay 
half-price to a gallery?” 

“That is one way of putting it,” said Paul, 
discontentedly. ‘‘ An artist’s life—” 

‘¢My dear Chequerbent, don’t talk nonsense. 
The way I have put it is the way society puts it, 
behind the backs of artists, as you call them. 
Is that the life you would select for a girl whom 
you cared about?” 

Paul remembered many pleasant days which 
he had spent with Angela while she was fulfill- 
ing her engagements, and he grumblingly admit- 
ted that the stafe had its humiliations, but also 
its triumphs. The priest was obstinate, and 
would not even allow that the triumphs were 
worth having, the highest being the throwing an 
entire theatre into a paroxysm of admiration, 
which, from an ignorant mob, whereof the pit 
and gallery formed the overwhelming majority, 
was no compliment to an educated person. 

“But,” he said, “we are talking uselessly, 
because that part of the business is settled with- 
out us; and Lady Anna Rookton is not likely to 
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have to curtsey to the plebeians in return for 
another ‘reception ’—is not that the word? Do 
you know when she leaves town?” 

‘*No,” sid Paul. That reminds me though. 
A very good thought. Ill go and see her this 
very morning. Twelve o’clock, by Jove; how 
late we are!” 

‘You slept soundly,” said Heywood, ‘‘and I 
thought it might do you no harm to have your 
sleep out. Pooh, pooh, don’t look discomposed 
—the excitement of our conversation would have 
been enough to overset you, even if you had 
drank nothing. I have seen a man talk himself 
into intoxication, over water. But what good 
do you propose to do by seeing Miss Living- 
stone ?” 

‘¢ Well,” said Pal, ‘‘I should like to come to 
an understanding with her. To tell you the 
truth, we have been so intimate for a very long 
time, that I think she is using me confoundedly 
ill in encouraging any one else’s attentions.” 

«Ty it fair to ask you whether you ever came 
to an underetanding before, and when she was 
what you are pleased to call an artist ?” said the 
priest maliciously. ‘Or, in plain English, did 
you ever tell her, or even admit to yourself that 
you intended to marry her? Come,” he added, 
laughing, ‘‘ you are in the confessional.” 

‘If you put it so,” said Paul, ‘I certainly 
bave no right to say that I ever exactly proposed 
to her. But, bless my soul, I was always in her 
company; 1 have written her heaps of letters, 
I’ve got some of her hair in my purse here—no, 
it is in my other one—I have taken her out to 
hundreds of dinners, and I believe that I should 
have a good action for breach of promise against 
her.” 

‘¢T should like to have brought up all that evi- 
dence against you, if the case had been the other 
way, and you had deserted her. How you would 
have thrown up your head, and blessed your soul 
then, and wondered, by Jove! what such girls 
were made of, to fancy that because a gentleman 
paid them some attention, they were to be a clog 
on him for life, and all that. I know you young 
fellows,” said Heywood. ‘‘I do not believe that 
you can say, honestly, that you ever contem- 
plated introducing that young lady to your guar- 
dian, or to your rich relations, the proud good 
old aunts in particular—in fact, you were very 
happy to flirt about with a pretty and amusing 
companion, but you thought as much of marriage 
as | do—I, a priest of Rome. Well, she is above 
that sort of thing now, and so you may go and 
look out for somebody else; there is plenty of 
other young ladies who like champagne and ice 
pudding.” 

Paul's conscience told him that Hevwood spoke 





the truth, but, (with our usual wisdom,) he in- 
stantly began to seek to convince himself that as 
he had been sincerely attached to Angela, he 
should have proposed one day or another, and 
that he was therefore ill-treated, and he mum- 
bled something of the kind, which made the 
priest laugh. 

‘*Come, my dear friend,” he said, ‘‘ there is no 
use in self-deception. I know that you like her 
very much, and if I were to say that I know she 
is very fond of you, I should only say what } 
have reason to believe.” 

‘¢ You know that?” said Paul, coloring up to 
the roots of his hair with pleasure. 

‘*T do not speak lightly on such matters,” said 
Heywood, gravely. ‘‘I retain sufficient respect 
for my vocation not to sport with affairs inyolvy- 
ing human happiness or misery.” And if he 
could not repress a sort of smile as he spoke, he 
concealed it from Paul by finishing his sentence 
behind the newspaper. 

‘*« Then, by Jove,” said Mr. Chequerbent, “‘ my 
case is not so bad after all!” 

‘** How do you mean, my dear sir?” said Hey- 
wood, earnestly. ‘If you imagine that you are 
atall in a favorable position in regard to Miss 
Livingstone, the sooner you disabuse yourself of 
such an impression the better. You have had 
many years of chances with her, but you have 
lost them all.” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Paul, ‘‘ but who was to know that 
she would be claimed by—” he stopped, with 
some discomposure, just then remembering that 
his observation slightly clashed with his previous 
professions. The priest nodded, to show that he 
saw the blot, but was not going to hit it, and 
Paul added. ‘‘Any how, if she cares about me, 
that is something gained, surely.” 

‘* With Miss Livingstone of the Polyhymnia, a 
good deal, no doubt; with Lady Anna Rookton, 
of Rookwood, not much. You have lost her, my 
young friend, and I tell you so plainly, You 
may take it from me, but if you prefer hearing 
it from Miss Angela’s own lips, put on your 
boots, and take a cab in the Haymarket. 1 will 
wait here till you return and inform me that she 


' has given you a dismissal.” 


Mr. Paul Chequerbent looked very. blank in- 
deed at this intimation, and began to break up 
his egg-shells, very vindictively, into extreme 
smallness, making curious faces all the time. 

“Why,” he suddenly exclaimed, after a long 
pause, during whi¢h Heywood read very quietly, 
‘*you asked me if I were going to resign her 
without an effort. That meant that you thought 4 
I had some chance with her.” 

‘And in reply,” said Mr. Heywood, ‘you 


gave me a sort of deceptive answer, intended to 
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make me believe that you and she were in a dif- 
ferent relation from that in which I know you to 
be. Of course, I have no right to intrude upon 
your secrets, but no man likes to be thought a 
dupe, and I have only endeavored to show you 
that I perfectly understand your position.” And 
he resumed his paper. 

‘‘ I declare to you,’’ said Paul, quite piteously, 
‘that I had no intention of deceiving you, or of 
evading any question. On the contrary, I felt 
quite happy to think that you were inclined to 
interest yourself in my affairs, and I am very 
sorry you should misunderstand me.” And he 
spoke in all sincerity this time. 

Heywood, who deemed that he had now assert- 
ed his superiority sufficiently, turned upon him 
with the most pleasant smile, 

‘Do n’t mistake me,’’ he said, ‘‘ for a moment. 
If I felt hurt, it was that I had not succeeded in 
making you think me worthy your confidence. 
I should be glad, very glad, to promote your 
welfare; and have reasons for being interested 
in you, of which we need not talk now. But if 
I interfere, it must be on the condition that you 
are either entirely guided by my advice, or that 
you rejectit altogether. Ishould not interpose if 
I did not believe that I could be of material service.” 

‘¢ Any thing in the world that you can point 
out,” said Paul, earnestly, ‘I will try to do. 
Can I say fairer ?” 

‘*T wish you could not, in that collocation,” 
said the priest, ‘‘for it is particularly bad Eng- 
lish. Never mind my saying that kind of thing,” 
he added, laughing, ‘‘it is my way. Well, I am 
glad that you have so much confidence in my 
wish to serve you. And now answer a question 
or two which bear upon the business, though you 
may not see that they do. Youare still, I believe, 
in the office of Molesworth and Penkridge ?” 

“ M, and P. have still that honor,” said Paul. 

‘«But if I understand Carlyon aright, you do 
not attend much to business; in fact you do not 
know much about it?” 

‘*It was very good of him to say that,” said 
Paul, angrily. ‘If I give my mind to work, I 
rather believe I can master it as well as some 
other people who think themselves deuced clever, 
but who don’t make as many hits as they fancy, 
I ean tell them. Why, it was only last Monday 
I went down the lane and attended a summons 
before old Pollock,” (Mr. Chequerbent adopted 
the graceful form in which the junior members 
of a profession like to allude to its heads), ‘and 
1 smashed Fossel and Pobb’s managing man: 
smashed him utterly, sir, and had it all my own 
way. Pollock himself told me he had n't a leg 
to stand on.” 

“Take my advice, and give your mind to work 





for the present,” said Heywood impressively ; 
‘‘and it is possible that your rival may be re- 
duced to the condition described by the Lord 
Chief Baron.” 

‘* As I said,” responded Paul, ‘‘ you have only 
to give me an agenda, as we call it, and I will be 
all obedience.” For he had rapidly acquired a 
great and vague reverence of Heywood; and 
this had been increased since Paul had learned 
that he was a Catholic priest. He had some no- 
tion, I think, that the thunders of the Vatican, 
of which he had heard, but had a somewhat in- 
definite idea of, were about to be set rolling for his 
especial benefit. 

‘Then I gather that you do attend to busi- 
ness,” said the priest. ‘* Are you much in com- 
munication with your employer?” 

‘‘The old Mole? Well, no, not more than I 
can help,” said Paul, for he is a cantankerous 
kind of party, and thinks, like Sir Peter Teazle, 
that it is a wicked world, and the fewer people 
we praise the better.” 

‘‘And you like to be praised?”’ asked the 
priest, looking full into Paul’s face. 

‘*One likes to be appreciated, at any rate,” 
said Paul; ‘and it is not in the old Mole’s way 
to say much that is pleasant. But I know all 
that he is about, because I copy a good many of 
the entries out of his attendance-book into the 
bills of costs.” 

‘¢Ah!”’ said Heywood, ‘‘do I understand that 
term rightly? The attendance-book is the re- 
cord of what is done for clients.” 

‘‘Not quite that,” said Paul, delighted to be 
able to impart some information. ‘‘ It is the 
book in which Molesworth puts down, every 
day, a note as to whom he has seen, what letters 
he has written, and so forth, to.be charged 
against the client.” 

‘« But he would put down nothing that all the 
establishment might not read, I suppose?” said 
Heywood, carelessly. 

‘‘Why,” said Paul, ‘‘in strictness he ought 
not; and his course is decidedly irregular and 
dangerous, as I often tell him. But he has a 
habit of making notes of explanations, and 
reasons, and things to be remembered in future, 
which, of course, do not go into the bills—I 
should rather say not, or some people’s weak 
minds would be astonished—but there they are. 
However, he has some sense, and he is very par- 
ticular about having this book brought back to 
him the moment we have done with it; and the 
old ones he keeps locked up.” 

‘‘ Ah, in tin boxes with staring labels. 
them,” 

‘‘Yes: but the box in question is kept locked 
up in our strong-room,” said Paul. 


I know 
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“Oh,” said the priest, unconcernedly; ‘then 
I suppose there would be a difficulty in your 
looking back to any particular entry in one of 
these books?” 

‘¢ A difficulty ? Well, yes,” said Paul, ‘‘because 
it would seem queer for me to be looking into a 
box like that. The other clerks might make ob- 
servations; and I have more than one enemy 
who might take an opportunity of mentioning it 
to Molesworth.” 

‘‘Carlyon’s ingenuity, I suppose, would not 
have been so soon at fault,” said Heywood. 

‘*When I say that I do not see,” said Paul, im- 
mediately brought up to the collar by this re- 
minder, ‘*I mean that I do not see at the mo- 
ment. Of course the thing can be done.” 

‘* Well,” said Heywood, ‘‘it is very desirable 
for your interests, as well as those of a certain 
young lady, that I should see a record of some 
transactions that took place in the course of a 
period which I can point out; and if Mr. Moles- 
worth has given any of these notes, and expla- 
nations, and reasons, so much the better.” 

‘And you desire me to copy them out for 
you?” said Paul. 

**T had no idea of asking you to undertake 
that labor,” said Heywood. ‘My notion was 
that if [ could see them—an hour would answer 
my purpose—the object would be gained.” 

‘You want me,” said Paul, slowly and du- 
biously, ‘‘ to get a book out of M. and P’s. strong- 
room, and bring it to you to look at?” 

*‘Do not put it in that way, if you please, Mr. 
Chequerbent,” said the priest, with a show of 
displeasure. ‘I do not want it; I have no con- 
cern in the matter. I suppose myself to be en- 
deavoring to serve you; and if you think that Iam 
not qualified to do so, pray let us drop the sub- 
ject. It is not to be expected that I should feel 
more strongiy for Miss Livingstone than a gentle- 
man does who professes to love her.” 

‘*Don’t be displeased,” said Paul, ‘but just 
consider my ‘position. You see I am, as an ar- 
ticled clerk, a sort of confidential man; and the 
thing is rather a queer one to do.” 

‘“Don’t do it,” said Heywood, ‘‘and there’s 
anend. Only, as you have very properly, and I 
may say in a way which increases my respect for 
your intellect, referred to your relation with 
your employer, I may remind you that you are 
bound to take a large view of your responsi- 
bilities. Remember that in attaching yourself 
to Mr. Molesworth, you merely complied with 
one of the forms necessary to bring you into that 
great system of equity which is represented by 
law; and that you are in effect a minister of 
justice. How far you have a right, simply from 
private feeling toward Mr. Molesworth, to 





abstain from any course which wil! promote the 
justice you have bound yourself to forward, is a 
matter for your own consideration.” 

This piece of sophistry was exactly calculated 
to please Paul, who immediately looked profound, 
and tried to catch the tone of the other. 

‘‘That I allow,” said Paul, “is a view to 
which I have not, perhaps, given sufficient at- 
tention. Allow me a few moments.” And he 
affected to be deep in thought. * Yes,” he said, 
‘“‘Tam prepared to admit that there is much in 
what you say, and certainly I am not the person 
to shrink from responsibility. You feel certain 
that the interests of Miss Livingstone are invoived 
in the course you propose.” 

‘*Most certainly,” said Heywood. 

‘‘Then by Jove it’s done, sir,” said Paul, re- 
lapsing into colloquiality. 

**Perhaps I had better not ask how you mean 
to manage,” said Heywood. 

‘‘Just so,” said Paul. ‘Leave it to me. 
But I should like Angela to know that I am 
engaged in trying to serve her.” 

‘“«Tf you will accept my advice, you will abstain 
from saying any thing to her, or to anybody else, 
until the service is accomplished. Remember, 
women seldom give you credit for your intentions, 
if you fail. Success is a woman’s idol.” 

‘¢But in the words of Mrs. Macbeth,” said 
Paul, ‘‘ ‘I have screwed my courage to the stick- 
ing place,’ and shall not fail. And now—who is 
the party whose business I am to refer to?” 

“It seems to me,” said the priest, ‘that it 
may be convenient and even advantageous here- 
after, should you be unable to charge yourself 
with having, to your knowledge, given any infor- 
mation on the subject. There may be no reason 
for such forethought, but you are a shrewd, 
keen-sighted man, and need not to be told that 
a good player never throws away a chance.” 

‘Quite right,” said Paul. ‘You are the sort 
of person with whom I like to work. But how 
the deuce can I get you the information, without 
knowing that I have donc it?” 

“Tf you bring me the book containing the 
record of Mr. Molesworth’s business transactions 
during the last year, that will do. I shall easily 
find out what I want to know, and you will here- 
after be able to say with a safe conscience that 
you never heard the name of the persons in 
question from my lips.” 

‘Tt shall be done, and to-night,” said Paul. 

‘‘To-night!” said the priest to himself; ‘1 
thought that was his idea. So be it,” he added. 
What, are you going? Take some cognac before 
you go.” 

‘‘ A hair of the dog that bit me?” said Chequer- 
bent facetiously. 
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‘‘No, sir,”* said Heywood, ‘of no relation to 
that brown beast. This is a ligueur of a thou- 
sand. ‘Fortress’ brandy, sir? No, thank you. 
‘We are spirits of another sort.’ Good bye. I 
am always here, mind, after ten at night.” 

“Some time after ten to-night expect me,” 
said Paul, ‘‘and thanks for your hospitality.” 

‘¢ The vow of my order,” said the priest, cross- 
ing his arms with mock gravity. 

That day Mr. Chequerbent went to his business 
in a curious state of mind, and the peculiar 
locality of the office seemed to wear a new phase 
for him. He held a different relation with his 
principal to that which he had previously borne. 
Probably, although his intellect was none of the 
strongest, and although the loss of the faculty of 
reasoning accurately often accompanies the loss 
of the habit of self-control, he could not entirely 
close his eyes to the fact that he had engaged to 
do a wrong thing—at all events, a thing that 
required a great deal of justification, and one 
which it would not do to describe baldly, and in 
the terms by which cold third parties would 
characterize it. Strictly speaking, he was going 
to avail himself of his situation, in order to place 
some of his employer’s secrets in the possession 
of a stranger. So depicted, the act looked very 
much like a piece of rascality, and so, had our 
Paul’s mind been in a healthy state, he would 
have viewed it. But he had always been very 
self-indulgent, very reckless and shifty, and of 
late he had been soured by the inevitable conse- 
quences of his follies, and was disposed, instead 
of taking advantage of the lesson, to regard 
society as his enemy, and to look at its regula- 
tions with some contempt. Clearly the orthodox 
theory, which apprises us that all our misfor- 
tunes are for our good, had not yet been vindi- 
cated in Paul’s case—he was decidedly the worse 
for what he had undergone. 

As it happened, too, he was very late at the 
office on a day when Mr. Molesworth had wanted 
him. For a fortnight they had never spoken, 
but this morning chance induced Molesworth to 
inquire four or five times for Mr. Chequerbent, 
and to be as often apprised that he had not yet 
arrived. When Paul did show himself, Mr. 
Molesworth’s observations were not of a pleasing 
character, and his sarcastic recommendation to 
Paul to look out for some other vocation, for he 
would never be worth a farthing as a lawyer, 
did not tend to diminish Mr. Chequerbent’s ani- 
mosity against his employer. 

- A dishonest old humbug,” he observed, on 
departing. ‘‘He can say that to me now, hay- 
ing sacked my three hundred guineas premium. 
I suppose he would not return any of that, as 
compensation for not qualifying me for my pro- 





fession. Eh? O! Of course. That did not 
occur to the ancient miscreant.” And going to 
his desk, he recorded a vow of vengeance in his 
pocket-book, and felt calmer after that amiable 
entry. 

The day went very slowly—dragging itself 
past, rather than passing—but at length six 
o'clock arrived—and the various clerks departed, 
as did their employer. Paul had been consider- 
ing different plan for effecting his object, and 
that upon which he had decided was to return 
late, under pretext of wanting some papers left 
in his desk, and so to make his way to the strong- 
room in which Molesworth kept the box contain- 
ing the book desired by Heywood. The offices 
of Messrs. Molesworth and Penkridge were in 
the rear of the house, which looked upon the 
street, and there was a side-door, through which 
inferior clients, clerks, and others were admitted 
during the day. But the more aristocratic em- 
ployers of the firm were received by a porter at 
the door of the house itself. On the departure 
of the clerks, the side-door was barred and 
bolted, and the only access to the office was 
through the house. Paul’s first idea was to 
linger last, and then to achieve his purpose, but 
he was so much in the habit of anticipating the 
hour of leaving, and, like Charles Lamb, of aton- 
ing for coming late by going away early, that he 
feared to excite suspicion by departing from his 
practice. So he went away as usual, rather 
before than after the others. It was unlucky for 
him that he did so. 

Paul got rid of tho next three hours as best he 
might; he went to dine, but had no appetite for 
dinner, and rather eschewed liquids, from a cer- 
tain sense that he might require all his self- 
possession. And he was unable to fix his mind 
to a newspaper, and yet, by what he regarded as 
an absurd fatality, his eye incessantly lighted 
upon accounts of burglaries, and of terrible ac- 
cidents happening to the unfortunate criminals, 
some falling off parapets, others being shot, and 
so forth. And though not superstitious, he could 
not help repeating to himself that perhaps these 
were warnings to him, and then he angrily dis- 
carded such ideas as unworthy of an enlightened 
man. And at last the time came at which he had 
determined to make his attempt. 

He krew that there would be no one in the 
house, except the porter, and with this official he 
had always been on very excellent terms, cast 
off clothes, cigars, and other small presents on 
the part of Paul, having established a good un- 
derstanding between them. And he had planned 
that he would send out this man, whose name 
was Galton, to fetch him some spirits, an errand 
at which the porter was not entirely a novice, 
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and during his absence, Paul would surmount 
the only real difficulty in his way, that of obtain- 
ing from Molesworth’s room the key of the box. 
His entering that room might surprise Galton, or 
the latter might persist in attending him with a 
light, and so prevent his taking away the key ; 
but that obtained, his proceedings in the distant 
office, beyond which was the strong-room, would 
be unobserved. 

But as he was about to knock, the street-door 
gave way before his hand. It had been left un- 
closed. Paul speculated for a minute as to 
whether this were by accident or design. If 
Galton had stolen out on some errand of his own, 
there was nobody in the place, and the opportu- 
nity was very favorable. He slipped quietly in, 
closed the door, and listened. There was no 
sound of any kind. A small lamp, which usually 
stood on a bracket in the hall, had become ex- 
tinguished, but Paul felt that it was in its place, 
and he lit it from a match-box with which he had 
taken the precaution to provide himself. Then, 
taking the lamp, he made his way quietly to Mr. 
Molesworth’s room. The door was closed, but 
this was usually the case, and the key, though 
seldom removed, was generally turned. Paul 
remembered this, applauded himself for recol- 
lecting it, and tried the key, but the door was 
unlocked. If Molesworth were there! But, 
looking through the key-hole, he saw that there 
was no light inside. He entered the room, and 
went at once to a glass-case, within which Moles- 
worth was accustomed to place the bunch of 
keys that opened the boxes in the strong-room. 
There was no particular precaution used in re- 
gard to them, any clerk could have them on ask- 
ing for them, and giving a reason, but Moles- 
worth liked to see them through the glass of his 
case. There they were. The door of the glass- 
ease creaked, and Paul was enraged with it, and 
believed, like Plato, in the inherent malignity of 
matter, but he captured the keys. 

Then, turning to go, he looked round in the 
direction of Mr. Molesworth’s usual seat. This 
was a comfortable, high-backed arm-chair. It 
was drawn away from its place at the table, and 
in it sat, or rather reclined, a man. 

Paul gave a great start, but neither dropped 
his lamp nor uttered a cry. A singular presence 
of mind seemed to come to his aid, and he de- 
liberately raised the iight and inspected the 
stranger. He instantly made out, first, that the 
latter was a rough-looking fellow in a fustian 
jacket and a red night-cap, and, secondly, that 
he was fast asleep. 

‘‘T have it,” said Paul, ‘‘a house-breaker! 
What a scoundrel! he has let himself in, mur- 
dered Galton, and broken into Molesworth’s wine- 





closet. Having drank himself stupid he has 
wandered here, and gone to sleep. My coming 
is most providential. I will make him safe.” 

And, forgetful for the moment of his own busi- 
ness there, he knelt down, and creeping close to 
the man, took out a large handkerchief, and se- 
cured the leg of the latter very tightly to that of 
the arm-chair. The man grunted a little, but 
did not awake. Paul then stole out, greatly 
elated at his stratagem, closed the door and 
turned the key. 

‘* Now,” he said, ‘*I will go and look for the 
body of the unhappy Galton.” 

But at that instant he recollected his own er- 
rand, and resolved to perform it. The service 
he was going to achieve rendered such a matter 
a mere trifle in his eyes, and he scarcely trod 
more lightly than usual as he hastened along the 
passages which led to the distant office. 

The strong-room, which was simply a fire-proof 
chamber with an iron door, contained, in addi- 
tion to more valuable documents, certain books 
of accounts, in daily use. These being wanted 
during the entire day, the clerk who first arrived 
in the morning usually took them out, and the 
key of the room was therefore merely concealed 
in a place where no one who had no business to 
know any thing about it would think of looking 
for it. Paul, well acquainted with the place, 
went to it at once. The key was not there. The 
door of the strong-room was safely closed. 

‘¢ That scoundrel has taken it,” said Paul. 
‘¢ Perhaps he put Galton on the fire, and by tor- 
ture compelled him to reveal the place where it 
was hidden.” And, arming himself with a very 
heavy ruler, he went back, opened Molesworth’s 
door quietly, and found his prisoner just as he 
had left him. And, truly enough, there lay the 
strong-room key on the table. Paul considered 
for a moment whether he ought not to demolish 
the miscreant at once, but he withheld his blow, 
from a mixture of feelings of which humanity 
may fairly be set down as the chief. 

«« He cannot escape,” said Paul, ‘‘let us leave 
him to the hangman.’”’ And once more he hur- 
ried back to the office, and, setting down his 
lamp, applied the key to the centre of the door. 
Four large bolts were set in motion by the action, 
but they were well oiled, and slid back with little 
noise. 

It was very little, but it was immediately fol- 
lowed by a hideous and menacing yell. 

Paul turned very pale, and certain ghastly 
terrors came upon him. . He could not exactly 


_ say that he believed in evil spirits, but very few 


men, I believe, would care, when alone and at 
night, and about to commit an offense, to declare 
that such things did not exist; and whatever be- 
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lief Paul may have had upon the subject sud- | 


denly and momentarily revived. But the strange 
and terrible noise ceased; and Paul, after an in- 
stant or two of hesitation, half persuaded him- 
self that the whole affair had been an effort of 
the excited imagination. 

_He pulled open the iron door. Two flaming 
eyes, on @ level with his own, met his gaze. The 
next moment he was dashed violently to the 
ground, and, though half stunned by the blow, 
he was conscious for a moment of intense pain. 
The fangs of the demon, or whatever it was, had 
fixed in his shoulder, and his arm was agonizingly 
lacerated. Hot breath was upon his face; the 
eyes of fire were close upon his, and he fainted. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
ANOTHER STEP FOR BERNARD CARLYON. 


The Minister, Selwyn, was at his desk of work, 
reading letters by the pound, and minuting upon 
each some three or four words, to be expanded 
into official replies by his subordinates. Each 
letter, at the startling rate at which practice and 
keenness enabled him to pluck out the heart of 
its mystery, occupied him on the average, two 
minutes—allow another minute for consideration 
of the answer and for marking down the hiero- 
glyphics as materials for it, and this railroad 
process gave but twenty letters to the hour. 
Yet people complain that epistles of eight sides 
of small writing, setting forth opinions upon 
matters of government, and advice for the guid- 
ance of the administration, receive curt replies, 
or mere acknowledgments from a Secretary of 
State. When her majesty engages one with as 
many eyes as Argus, with as many hands as 
Briareus, and with a brain whose dual function 
is multiplied by fifty, to match his other endow- 
ments, people who pester him may get a quarter 
of their absurdities duly noticed. 

Lord Rookbury demanded audience, and ob- 
tained it, for the virtuous Selwyn was always 
glad to receive his evil old friend and antagonist. 

‘*Do you mean that you actually read that 
rubbish ?”’ said the earl, pointing with his ivory- 
headed cane at the heap of letters to Selwyn’s 
left. 

‘¢Some of it,” said the minister; ‘‘ but it will 
not prevent my listening to you. Have you 
brought me some news ?” 

‘‘T want you to leave off saving the country 
for a couple of hours, and take a drive with me, 
Selwyn. There now, don’t look as if you 
thought I was mad, and don’t tell me that you 
cannot be spared, because I have seen all this 
sort of thing for years. The constitution will be 
all right to-morrow, even if you do play truant 





to-day. I am not a deputation, you know, so 
you need not look awfully at me.” 

‘‘No, but I expect three deputations in the 
course of the next hour.” 

‘‘Let your clerks see them. You men make 
yourselves too common, granting audiences to 
any batch of nobodies who intrude their twaddle 
upon you for the sake of getting themselves 
noticed in the newspapers. I met a provincial 
town-clerk in a railway the other day, and he 
told us that lhe hed been talking to you, and that 
he had induced you to give up the District De- 
population Bill. I told him I did not believe it, 
so he sulked and was silent, which made the rest 
of the journey more comfortable.” 

“T know the man. We had decided on giving 
up the bill a week before I ever heard of him, 
but he has a good deal of influence in his locality, 
and so—” said Selwyn, stopping, with a sort of 
deprecatory half-smile. 

«And so you let him think that his logic had 
converted you, eh, Frank. Dear me,” said the 
earl, ‘‘ only to think that such wickedness should 
exist. But come out, will you, and leave word for 
the deputations that you are sent for to Windsor.” 

‘“‘ They will see in to-morrow’s ‘Court Circular’ 
that I have not been there,” said Selwyn, hu- 
moring his lordship’s irregular suggestion. 

‘*And what’s the ‘Court Circular’ for, if it 
does not tell lies to suit a minister’s convenience?” 
said the earl. ‘Tell young Carlyon to send the 
proper paragraph. By the way, how does young 
Carlyon please you? Are you grateful for my 
recommendation ?” 

‘‘He is a very good secretary,” said Selwyn; 
“‘T was thinking of proposing something more 
permanent to him.” 

“‘What, give him up, if he suits you?’ said 
Lord Rookbury. 

‘¢ Well, in the first place, it is fair to a clevef 
man to give him a lift; in the second, I think he 
can be made useful; in the third, he is your 
protegé; and in the fourth—no, I don’t know 
that I have a fourth at present.” 

‘‘ Yes, you have,” said the earl, significantly. 

‘¢ Then include the fourth,” said Selwyn, with 
composure, ‘‘and tell me on all accounts why I 
should not do as I propose.” 

“In the fourth place,” said Lord Rookbury, 
‘Mr. Carlyon is a good deal at the Hotel 
Forester, Park Street. That’s the way you treat 
the public, giving three weak reasons for your 
conduct, instead of one strong one, and that’s 
why the intelligent public regards you as a red- 
taper. That woman will have you, Frank Sel- 
wyn—you had better strike while you can do it 
peacefully. Let me convey your proposal to her, 
and you marry her when the House rises.” 
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Selwyn looked defiant and rock-like, and not 


at all as a man who meant to let himself be 
married against his will; and then he went on 
with his letters. 

‘*¢* But Carlyon is too much a man of this world 
to let himself be made in the slightest degree 
useful to her,” said the earl inquiringly. 

Selwyn paused for a minute, and then he said, 
growing irate at the reflection. 

‘‘She has the perseverance of the arch-enemy, 
Rookbury. I need not say that Bernard could 
by no possibility commit such a détise as to be 
supposed to have a suspicion of what is going 
on, but I am certain that despite himself that 
woman has got a hold upon him, and finds out 
where I go, and where her notes will reach me. 
I believe that he would be eager to be released 
from knowing any thing about me.” 

‘“‘T know the hold, if that’s all,” said the 
earl. ‘*The young gentleman has a virtuous 
passion for a Popish beauty, and the Forester 
knows something which would make mischief. I 
do not wish to injure your secretary with you, 
but he has rather a susceptible nature; so far as 
I see, the chief fault in his character.” 

‘*You naturally regard that with great aver- 
sion,” said Selwyn. 

‘Do you mean that I am susceptible?” said 
the earl. ‘‘No, sir. Early in life I learned to 


estimate our natural enemies at their right 
value; and if I have ever done absurd things in 
regard to women, it has been with my eyes quite 
as wide open as those which I made stare at me.” 

‘“‘T cannot discuss such a matter in such a 


tone,’ said Selwyn, ‘‘ You know my opinions. 
I am sorry, too, to hear what you tell me; for, 
though it is a bad plan to get to, whether you 
are served by one clerk or by another, so that 
you are served well, I was disposed to take a 
personal interest in young Carlyon.” 

** As I said, I would not willingly injure him,” 
said the earl. ‘I sent him to you because I 
liked him; and I like him still. But I should 
not think of concealing any thing from you, 
Frank, and the fact is that this young gentle- 
man’s heart seems to be extraordinarily large. 
He first secures the affections of a sweet little 
girl in the country, one whom I quite loved as a 
daughter; and her he has thrown over for this 
Roman Catholic lady, with whom, I believe, he 
is seriously entangled—not so much so, however, 
as to prevent his forming a theatrical liaison, for 
you give him so little work to do that he has 
time to write plays. And fourthly, as you would 
say, there is a little matter in Mrs. Forester’s 
keeping, of which, I dare say, he would be very sorry 
the Madonna should hear. Finally, I was yester- 
day apprised by a Catholic priest—such a clever 
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fellow, Frank, I must make you know him—that 
Mr. Carlyon has other aspirations in a quarter 
in which I have some interest.” 

‘You have taken a good deal of pains to mar- 
shal the case against your late protegé,” said Mr. 
Selwyn coolly. ‘Either he has given you some 
grave offense, or the difference in your positions 
makes itamusing that you should be so much inter- 
ested in the love affairs of this young fellow.” 

The earl winced for a second; for the instinct 
of the scrupulous and highly-bred Selwyn had 
prompted the retort, to which Lord Rookbury, 
whose tact had been somewhat coarsened by a 
life of assumed irresponsibility to one world or 
the other, had assuredly laid himself open. But 
he laughed. 

‘* Very true, Frank,” he said; ‘‘and I admit 
that it is absurd that such a matter should oc- 
cupy your attention or mine; but there are cir- 
cumstances. We are inclined to push this young 
man in his way through life, only we need not 
do it blindfold. A man cannot do better than 
try to improve his position by a good match. I 
told Bernard so when I sent him to you; but I 
hate to see a man running from one girl to 
another, causing unhappiness and frittering away 
his chances.” 

‘* Still,” observed Selwyn, who saw that all 
this meant something more than had yet been 
said, ‘‘I cannot see, while my secretary answers 
my letters punctually, and generally does his 
duty, that I have any right to inquire into his 
matrimonial views.” 

‘«T see I must tell you frankly,” said the earl, 
‘*what I rather supposed you would have gather- 
ed. You spoke of promoting this young man, 
and of giving him an independent position.” 

‘‘T said that I thought him an able young 
man, and one likely to be a useful public 
servant,” said Selwyn, who had now got into one 
of his attitudes of mental determination, and 
felt inclined to fight Lord Rookbury for every 
inch of the field. . 

‘*And, therefore, you meant to give him a 
chance of showing his utility, Frank.” 

“T have, as you know, Rookbury, certain 
opinions as to one’s duty, and although it is dif- 
ficult in an office like this always to do and to 
say exactly what one wishes—” 

**As when town clerks are deluded into be- 
liefs,” said the earl. 

‘¢ As when town clerks delude themselves into 
beliefs,” said Mr. Selwyn, continuing in the 
same composed tone, “‘still, where there is no reason 
against at once rewarding a useful man, and se- 
curing his services to one’s department, I should 
regret my failing to do so.” 

The earl was growing wickedly irritable, but 
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he had known Francis Selwyn for years, and was 
well aware that against that haughty and self- 
collected Evangelical, the storm of his lordly 
wrath would have about as much influence as 
the dashing of a shower against the double win- 
dows of his apartment. 

‘*Confound you,” said thé earl, ‘‘when you 
get upon the high Clapham ropes, there is no 
talking to you. Will you listen to this? Do 
you know that a very interesting event has re- 
cently taken place in my family ?” 

‘‘T do not go to the theatres,” said Selwyn, a 
little maliciously, ‘‘ but somebody brought me a 
playbill, on which I read that an actress having 
been discovered—”’ 

‘‘Oh, hold your tongue,” said the earl, with a 
great oath. ‘‘Wasn’t it enough to drive one 
wild? However, I am going to punish the 
scoundrel. But you say that you understood it. 
Why did not you write and congratulate me ?” 

‘*Because I supposed that I understood it,” 
said Mr. Selwyn, gravely. ‘‘ You know that I 
can look at such subjects in one way only, and 
that you will be annoyed if we continue the con- 
versation.” 

‘‘ By George! I should like to know what you 
thought it meant, Master Frank,” retorted the 
earl. ‘‘Just as a matter of curiosity, now? 
For, to do you religious men justice, if one does 
allow you the slightest excuse for supposing any 
thing improper, you do give your righteous 
imaginations the rein with a vengeance, and beat 
us all to nothing.” 

‘‘T thought that I saw evidence that melan- 
choly wickedness was in course of action,’ said 
Selwyn, gravely, ‘‘ but I did not desire to follow 
out its details in thought, nor do I now desire to 
discuss them. You are a highly intellectual 
man, Rookbury, and you know all that there is 
to say on such affairs, and what is believed by 
myself and others as to their end.” 

‘*T will say that you seldom talk cant te me, 
Frank, and you will admit that, in return, I 
seldom vex your soul with observations that you 
do not like to hear. But I must tell you that, 
on the present occasion, you have made a mar- 
vellous mistake. You read in that d—d play-bill 
that a young lady was to leave the stage, and 
that I—” 

‘‘T believe,” said Selwyn, with displeasure at 
the subject being pursued, ‘that it is not the 
first time that a miserable young woman has left 
her miserable profession at your suggestion. A 
time may probably come when you will think of 
these things with less levity. Meantime, let us 
avoid the discussion.” 

“ As I supposed,” cried the earl, triumphantly, 





ham! Bravo, Exeter Hall! Trust you for put- 
ting the very worst possible interpretation upon 
every thing. This time, however, my dear Sel- 
wyn, you are quite wrong. I do not mean to 
say that I am quite free from blame in the affair, 
seeing that I neglected the young lady in ques- 
tion for many years during which I ought to 
have watched over her. But I have at last come 
forth as a father should do, and claimed my 
child. No, you need not look so doubtfully, or 
take up Debrett in that manner—you will not 
find her name mentioned there.” 

‘‘Nor her mother’s, I imagine,” said Selwyn. 

‘* Possibly not,” said Lord Rookbury, gravely. 
‘*T was abroad when we were married, and the 
editor’s circular requesting the latest corrections 
did not reach me.” 

‘We need not play with the poor girl’s mis- 
fortune,” said the minister, evidently regarding 
this last speech as a mystification. 

‘‘Thank you,” said Lord Rookbury, ‘ but bad 
as I may be, I cannot see that it is exactly a 
misfortune for a young lady to be called my 
daughter. In a word, Selwyn, this girl, of whom 
you have heard, is my child, in lawful wedlock, 
and though, reasons which I will explain to 
you, I desire to postpone my public recognition 
of her at present, her avenir will be a very happy 
one.”’ 

‘‘In some way,” said the minister, ‘‘ you were 
going to connect her name with that of my Secre- 
tary. Ido not desire to inquire into any family 
arrangements, but what are you leading up to?” 

‘To what I started with. I want you to delay 
giving Carlyon his place.” 

‘Are you going to marry the young lady to 
Bernard Carlyon ?” asked Selwyn quickly. 

‘‘No, no,” said the earl, thrown off his guard 
for a moment by the statesman’s sudden question. 
If he had “seen its intent, he would assuredly 
have lied. 

‘In that case,” said Selwyn, ‘‘I could easily 
have understood that you might desire to make 
your own provision for him, or to test his dis- 
interestedness, or fifty things. But if the young 
people are nothing to one another, I do not see 
how her position affects his,” 

‘© You will have chapter and verse for every 
thing, Selwyn. Did I not tell you that a Catho- 
lic priest gave me some information yesterday, 
which concerned a person in whom I am inte- 
rested.” 

“TI do not believe, as a rule, every thing 
Roman Catholic priests say,” said Selwyn, (with 
Protestant emphasis on the localizing word,) 
“nor, I imagine, do you. But you insist on 
being mysterious, and yet you ask me to do what 


and applauding with his cane. ‘Bravo, Clap- | I feel would be unjust. Do you mean that the 
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giving young Carlyon this berth will embolden 
him to make advances toward Miss— Miss—” 

‘‘Toward Lady Anna Rookbury,” said the 
earl, angrily. ‘After what I have said, you 
can have no doubt as to her name. And you 
have rightly guessed the reason why I wish Mr. 
Carlyon retained for the present in his situation 
of secretary.” 

He lied this time, that good-for-nothing old 
earl, for he knew that had he given the real 
reason—you shall hear it one of these days— 
Selwyn would have cut the interview very short. 





But he felt that he had failed in obtaining his 


object, and was not at all surprised to hear Sel- 
wynh say: 

‘“‘Upon my word, Rookbury, I do not think 
that is reason enough for doing Carlyon an in- 
justice. Let him offer for your daughter, if he 
likes. You can refuse him, you know; though, 


upon my word, I do net know that I should. | 
shall give him his place, I think.” 
And the first deputation was announced, and 
Lord Rookbury departed in a great rage. 
[To be continued. 








MY COUSIN WILLIAM. 


I was as sure as one human heart could be of 
another that my cousin William loved me. Not 
that we ever spoke of such a thing, being mere 
children—I seventeen, he eighteen—keeping June 
holydays at our grandmother’s house. It was an 
understood thing in our family that no cousins 
were allowed to fall in love or marry, so our 
fondness was of course mere brother-and-sister 
liking. I thought it so till one evening, coming 
home from the rectory, my grandmother and the 
rector being a long way behind, we stood looking 
up at Orion, and there, in the star-light, under 
the yew-hedge, William kissed me. 

William kissed me. I smile as I write it now 
—but then, though I said not a word, nor he 
either, when I parted from him and went up to 
my own room, I lay awake half the night weep- 
ing. Of course we could never be married—in 
fact, the notion of marriage scarcely crossed my 
thoughts; but William loved me—William had 
Xissed me, 

We had only been at The Ivies three weeks—the 
two families of which he and I were eldest children 
—yet for a fortnight I had known quite well that 
William liked me, and for the last few days I had 
begun dimly to feel that—I liked William. Not 
that we were ever foolish as young people of our 
age will be; he was too manly to “pay atten- 
tion”—I was too frank to play the young lady in 
love. Besides, what couple could do the senti- 
mental with a parcel of children ever at their 
heels? 1 think we were hardly alone together 
a minute all day long. But somehow, in that 
quaint country-house, our lives grew together 
day by day—from the early morning when I 
woke to hear his step on the gravel-walk, and 
his whistle along the garden belowmy window— 


A SIMPLE TALE, 





through field-rambles, and rides, and afternoon 
saunters up and down the yew-tree walk—until 
the last quiet half-hour, when his merry face 
grew serious, and his careless, boy’s voice low, 
manly, and sweet, as he read the evening chap- 
ter for grandmamma. Then we used to bid good- 
night on the staircase, and my heart sank back 
into its grave self, till his whistle came in with 
the bird’s morning songs at my window, and I 
woke up again to another happy day. 

Thus I had lived, thinking only of each hour 
as it passed—each morning, evening, noon, and 
night, until—William kissed me. 

I woke up at dawn, feeling sad and strange. 
My head ached—its was not used to weeping and 
wakefulness. Why had I been so foolish? And 
all for nothing! For in the broad sunshine at 
first it seemed like nothing. And little Ada 
crept into my bed, and put her sleepy lips to 
mine. She did not know—ay, it must have 
meant that, he would not have done it else, for 
he was of a shy, earnest nature, though so merry 
—William loved me. 

Still I felt strange—happy, but strange. 

William was not in the room when I came 
down to breakfast, but there was the little white 
rose that I always found on my plate. I took it 
up—it looked different to all the other many 
roses he had given me. But when he came in 
with Ada in his hand, and one of his own little 
brothers riding on his back, we said, ‘““Good 
morning, William,” ‘Good morning, Mary,” in 
our usual way. He was so merry, and looked 
such a mere boy, it seemed impossible that we 
were in truth such children. It was absolutely 


ridiculous in me to have had such serious, even 
sad thoughts, as I had had the few hours before. 
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So all the morning we became children again, 
William and I among our two sets of young folks, 
and except for an occasional grave look beyond 
his years, or a sweet, fond, quiet emile turned 
downward on me when we walked together, I 
should have thought it all a mistake of mine that 
he was, or wished to be, any thing beside what 
everybody knew he was—my ‘oving cousin Wil- 
liam. 

I do not think he would tell—or any one— 
from any word or manner of mine—that I had 
ever for a single hour felt as aught but his cousin 
Mary. 

We made the most of that day, for it was the 
last when we two should be sole regents of the 
little flock at the Ivies. Another guest was 
coming—a grown-up young lady, twenty-one 
years old, an orphan, and her own mistress. 
She had been educated abroad, and now was 
going, or wishing to go again on the continent, 
as a governess, so she said, and wrote to grand- 
mamma, who rather unwillingly invited her here, 
which we were all very sorry for, as none of us 
knew the least in the world about her except that 
her name was Melanie Blacquiere. 

William pulled many comical, wry faces at 
having to drive to the coach to meet her, and 
seemed quite determined not to like Miss Blac- 
quiere at all. 

‘‘Oh, Mary, Mary,” he said, as he put me and 
Ada and James out of the Phaeton, to walk 
home; ‘‘We are so happy, just you and I and 
the children. When shall we have one of our 
old drives and walks again ?”’ 

Ah, when, indeed! I could see his fond, kind 
look, as he leaned over the carriage—the look 
which only came into his eyes when they turned 
toward me. William, William! we all change— 
little blame to us for it; but your eyes spoke 
true that day. 

We gathered at the hall door, in great curi- 
osity, to see William come back with Miss Blac- 
quiere, who to us was quite an awful personage. 
A governess, too. We hoped she would always 
sit in the parlor, and pay visits with grandmamma 
to the rectory and elsewhere, and take no notice 
of us. We pitied William, and wondered what- 
ever he would find to talk to her upon during 
the long drive home. 

But he seemed to have got through it pretty 
wells—at least to judge by the way they both 
were laughing as they drove up the garden, and 
William handed her down with the grace and 
self-possession of a grown-up cavalier. I ought 
to have said, that though but eighteen, he was 
very manly-looking, strong, and tall. 

Miss Blacquiere was quite a little person, and 
not grave or ancient in the least; she hardly 





looked so old as I. I did not notice whether she 
was pretty until William called me aside and 
asked me if I did not think her so? [I said, 
Yes,” of course, as indeed anybody would. 
She had a skin like a rose-leaf, delicate features, 
laughing eyes. In fact, her face had but ene 
fault, though William looked astonished when | 
mentioned it,—a certain opacity of expression, 
like a beautifully shaped lantern with the light 
taken out. For all else, though rather French- 
ified, she was very agreeable indeed. The 
children liked her—grandmamma liked her— 
William, yes, William evidently liked her. Into 
such an abundance there was no need for me to 
throw my mite, so I hesitated a little, to see and 
judge first, being always rather stingy in the 
small coin of love. 

Melanie—everybody called her Melanie after 
she had been here a week and a half—had now 
been with us a week, joining in all our amuse- 
ments, playing with the children, though not 
quite so much as she did at first, saying they 
tired her; and she seemed very soon to grow 
tired of things and people. She had bestowed 
an immensity of friendship and confidence on 
me when she first came; but gradually it faded 
out. It might be my fault—I do not know. 
But I may as well tell the truth, I did not like 
Melanie Blacquiere. 

It was not out of selfishness or wicked jealousy, 
God knows. Because so sure was I of—things 
which no one else saw or guessed—that it never 
entered my mind to be jealous. William might 
talk with her, or walk with her, and she seemed 
to like hanging on his arm, and patronizing him 
as a woman of twenty-one will patronize a boy 
of eighteen, yet it never troubled me in the least, 
any more than if she had been Miss Miles, the 
rector’s sister, who kept his house, and was, no- 
body knew, how old. It never entered into my 
head as a probability that—what any one more 
worldly-wise must have seen was not only possi- 
ble, but extremely probable. 

Still I did not like Melanie. She made a con- 
fidante of me, doubtless wishing to show off be- 
fore a simple country maiden seventeen years 
old; and then I found out by slow degrees her 
real character. There is not many women like 
her. I trust inGod! atleast, not Englishwomen. 
Suffice it, that she was altogether false, a painted 
show, a beautiful foulness, a creature that reve- 
renced nothing, believed in nothing, loved no- 
thing, a woman with some brain, no heart, and 
no soul. 

Of course, being young and inexperienced, I 
was some time in finding out the whole of this, 
but I very soon saw enough to make me shrink 
from her, shocked and deceived. I kept it to 
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myself—there was no one at the Ivies for me to 
tell any thing to but William—and how could I 
tell William ? 

Nevertheless, our way of life at the Ivies was 
completely altered, and the change came very 
gradually—so that no one noticed it, scarcely even 
I, until I began to find out that I was left all day 
ever with the children, while she and William 
were habitually together. At last the little ones 
grumbled—saying cousin William was not so 
nice as he used to be—that he was getting too 
much of @ man to play with them now; and 
liked best to go about all day with Melanie. 
One day they told him so to his face, and William 
blushed scarlet, but said nothing. This struck 
me as strange, for he was of a quick temper, and 
could avoid giving word for word. When he 
went away, I scolded the children quietly for 
teazing him, and showed them that it was only 
his good-nature and politeness to a stranger. 
And I truly thought so myself—knowing, or be- 
lieving, how impossible it was a noble lad like 
William could have any sympathy with such a 
woman as Melanie Blacquiere. For her—she 
would get tired of his company, as she did of 
every thing else, and set him free as soon as she 
found some one else equally useful. 

This came te pass. The rector and his sister 
called, and like most other folk, took a very 
great fancy to Miss Blacquiere. There had not 
been such a charming girl in the village for 
years, Miss Miles said. Such a merry, warm- 
hearted, innocent young thing! ‘‘Warm-hearted!”’ 
‘‘innocent!’’—Heaven help us all! But I had 
not courage to be that mean thing—a backbiter 
and tell-tale; and she would soon be clear away; 
so I held my tongue. 

The second week of Melanie’s visit matters 
changed. There was nothing but dining and 
going between the Rectory and the Ivies. No 
wanting of William continually to take her walks 
and rides. She was well satisfied with the pudgy 
little rector and his prosy sister for company. 
True, she made game of them for our entertain- 
ment every night; but then she went out with 
them again next day. 

William had never cared for the Miles’s; still 
he went there with or for Miss Blacquiere every 
day. He said it was but polite, as he was the 
only gentleman at the Ivies, and she was my 
grandmother’s guest. But often he came home 
alone, and wandered about the garden restless 
and cross. For now, sometimes, the children 
said, and, alas! I could not deny it, that sweet- 
tempered, kind cousin William, was ‘‘ very cross 
indeed.” 

**Can’t you stay with us one afternoon—just 
this one afternoon?” cried Ada, calling to him 








from the hay-field, where we were all sitting. 
‘*Nobody wants you at the rectory to-day, and 
we want you dreadfully, cousin William.” 

He was very fond of Ada always. He came 
and sat down with us on the haycock. 

‘‘Why are you not at Meriton Abbey to-day, 
with Melanie and the Miles’s? Youlike Meriton.” 

‘*No—I did not want te go.” 

“Perhaps,” Ada said wickedly—she was a 
precocious little thing—*‘ perhaps, cousin Wil- 
liam, nobody wanted you? Melanie said so, for 
I heard her.” 

He looked startled a moment, then laughed. 
*‘@h, so did I, It was only her jest. She is 
such a merry creature, isn’t she, Mary ?” 

“Very merry.” 

“I don’t think you like her as much as the 
rest do?” 

**Do I not, William? Well, I can’t like every 
body. Do you like her so very much, then?” 
For I wanted to know if he did, and had so rare 
opportunities now of asking him any serious 
question. 

But he passed this off with a jest, and went 
on plucking the thorns off a branch of wild roses. 

‘*Why do you do that? Who is it for?” 

‘‘Only Melanie; she wants it for her hair to- 
night, and one wouldn’t like her to wear any 
thorns.” 

‘*T hate Melanie,” said Ada, pettishly. ‘‘ You 
never do any thing for us children now; it’s al- 
ways Melanie. I should n’t wonder if, supposing 
you were big enough, you wanted to be Melanie’s 
sweetheart. The maids say so.” And Ada, 
after having thrown her shaft, ran away. 

‘‘Oh, William!” I turned to him, half-laughing 
at the idea. His face startled—even shocked 
me. ‘Oh, William!” 

‘It’s quite true, Mary.” 

He rose up, and left me sitting by myself alone. 

‘How well I remember that long, still after- 
noon, lying on the hay, with Ada and the rest 
playing a little distance off, and the sound of 
seythes sharpening, and wood-pigeons cooing in 
the plantation, and the great wide starry blue 
sky overhead, with not a single cloud. 

I hope no one will think that I was what peo- 
ple call ‘‘disappointed.” That William and | 
should ever be married, which I always knew a 
thing as impossible as that the sum should go 
down eastward through that midsummer sky. 
As soon as he went out into the world, our 
cousinly fondness would of necessity ‘‘ fade into 
the light of common day:” but it was sweet 
while it lasted. And now to find it ail a mistake 
—to know myself only second in his thoughts— 
that though he dearly liked me, he loved Melanie 
Blacquiere. 
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It was suffered when young, suffered and over | 
soon, in a few hours, so far as any personal pain | 
was concerned, but at the time it was a sharp 


manner, and he was miserable. Sometimes, in a 
dim, vague way, he let me guess at his suffer- 
ings—me, his cousin Mary, that he was so fond 


pang. For years the scent of a hay-field made 
me turn sick and cold, 

By supper-time, when we met, I had conquered 
every thing; he was my deur cousin William once 
more, and I was his faithful cousin Mary. 

Now began a new life—full of new interests, 
pains, and fears; we never said another confi- 
dential word together: but since I could read 
William’s heart in his face, my eyes were rarely 
off him from morning till night. He was greatly 
altered; it was more a man’s passion than a 
boy’s that was consuming him. He did not fol- 
low her about, or whine, or sigh, or make a fool 
of himself, as young lovers generally do; but I 
sometimes caught him gazing at her when no one 
saw, and I felt he would have laid down his life 
for that woman. 

That woman, who was—what I knew her to be. 

If William had loved a girl of his age—a girl 
he could have married—above all, a good, inno- 
cent, noble girl; but for him to love Melanie 
Blacquiere! Whether he thought it hopeless I 
cannot tell; probably no young lover ever does 
think the maddest passion quite hopeless; but 
any one in their senses could see that Melanie 
cared no more for him than she did for any one 
else who was amusing and useful to her, while 
the use and amusement of them lasted. As for 
marrying William, why, she had told me over 
and over again that she only wanted “un bon 
parti’’—that love was mere nonsense and sham, 
that all husbands were alike after the honey- 
moon. ‘It would be very convenient for her to 
be married soon,” she said, ‘‘instead of going 
out governessing; and as for the bridegroom, 
why, she would take whatever heaven sent, and 
be thankful.” 

She repeated this to me with smiles and smirks, 
one night when she sat at my bed’s foot, having 
come home from a party at the rectory. And 
that very evening William had been talking to 
grandmamma and me, arguing whether, instead 
of his beginning the world as a clerk in his 
father’s bank, it would not be wiser for him to 
dash at once across the seas to Australia, work 
hard, grow rich, and come back in a few years 
@ man, and a prosperous man, to settle in Eng- 
land? Poor boy! I knew as well as if he had 
told me, what was in his bold, brave, tender 
heart! I sickened when I looked at Melanie 
Blacquiere. 

Things went on thus a few days longer. Some- 
times she stayed at home, went about with him, 
was merry and kind, and William was his own 
happy self once more. Then she changed her 
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of always. But if, made half desperate for his 


| sake, I hinted a word against his idol, he only 
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said sharply, ‘‘Oh, I forgot you don’t like her, 
Mary,” and was silent altogether. 

So I found it was no use for me to do any thing 
but sit by mutely and watch. 

The holydays were nearly over. William was 
going home. His education was finished now, 
and he was immediately to commence the hard 
duties of life. Perhaps, in their daily routine, 
this fatal, silent passion—for, of course, con- 
ceived so early and for such an unattainable ob- 
ject, it could not be any thing but silent—would 
fade away. I hoped so. All I longed for was 
to get his departure safe over. Strange! I 
counted the days—the hours—till William went 
away. 

The last evening came. It was a soft, warm, 
rainy July night; but I had been in-doors all 
day, and I went out even in the midst of the rain. 
I walked up and down by the yew-hedge, which 
sheltered me. The children were all in bed; my 
grandmamma, Melanie, and William I had left in 
the drawing-room. At last I thought of some- 
thing I had forgotten to say to William. I had 
been putting his books and clothes together, as, 
indeed, he asked me, and it was a pleasure to do 
any thing for him. I did it almost in a motherly 
fashion: he seemed now such a deal older than I. 

I came in and went straight to the drawing- 
room. My grandmother was gone to bed; the 
other two were there. Melanie sat on the sofa, 
laughing immoderately. William stood opposite : 
there was a dark flush on his face; but he stood 
unflinching and firm. I knew—I guessed. O 
poor William! 

‘Stop, Mary; don’t run off—the best joke in 
the world. William says—shall I tell her, Wil- 
liam ?” 

‘* No—yes,” he added, recovering himself. ‘I 
am neither afraid nor ashamed, Mary. I have 
been telling her what you know—that I love her 
dearly; that if she will wait till I am my own 
master, and have a home to offer, I will marry 
her.” 

He said it so quietly, earnestly, in such manly 
simplicity withal, that even Melanie could not 
laugh any longer at the boy. She only said, 
lightly, 

‘‘Nonsense! How can you be so foolish, Wil- 
liam? Why, I am a woman, and you are only a 
lad of eighteen. Marry me, indeed!” 

‘¢T will. I will make myself worthy to be your 
husband. You don’t know how much older I 
have grown since I loved you. Boy as you call 
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me, I can feel like a man: I could act like a man, 
strong and brave, to meet the battle of the world 
— if you only love me, Melanie.” 

It was the truth he spoke; his voice, steadfast, 
passionate, and low, gave evidence of that; even 
Melanie seemed to believe it. 

‘¢ Very likely—I don’t doubt it. You are a 
fine fellow. I always liked you, William; but I 
could n’t wait for you—TI could n’t, indeed.” 

‘*Don’t jest. I love your merry smiles; but 
speak earnestly this once, dear Melanie. You 
are not so much older than I. In three years I 
shall be of age—you will be only twenty-four. 
Give me till then—hold yourself free till then.” 

‘‘Oh, Mary, what an obstinate laditis! Why, 
I have had a dozen boys sighing and dying for 
me, and I never had the least trouble with them 


before. They were quenched at a word, poor 
fellows! Really, William, you must have a little 
sense. This love-making is very inconvenient to 


me just now.” 

“Is it?” He flamed up. ‘‘ May I ask why?” 

She began to titter and play with her hand- 
kerchief. ‘‘ Well, perhaps I had better tell you 
—you ’ll know it to-morrow. You see, William, 
Ihave a great liking for you. In fact, under 
some circumstances I might have had a nice, 
harmless little flirtation with you; but I’m going 
to give up all that sort of thing.” 

** Melanie!” 

** Stop. No need to look so glad. 
—to be married.” 

William stood, quiet as a stone. 

‘« Yet,” I said, “you told us all you were not 
engaged. It was justlike you. Who is the for- 
tunate man?” 

‘‘ Don’t sneer; he is fortunate. It isn’t every 
pretty girl that would take up with such a round 
dumpling of an old parson. But love’s all stuff 
and folly. Since he wants me, why I’ll have 
him. I hate teaching, and I shall make a very 
comfortable, dashing Mrs. Miles.” 

She danced about the room in exuberant plea- 
sure. Her end attained, there was no need to 
buthen herself with more virtuous disguises. The 
mask fell, and showed her to William as I had 
seen her, and prayed that he might see her, for 
many, many miserable days. 

He sat down, leaning on his hands. It must 
have been a cruel moment—the moment that 
shattered forever his boyish dream—a dream so 
intense, so unlike a boy’s, that I doubt if any one 


Iam going 


would have broken it save she herself. But his 
nature was so intrinsically pure and noble—it so 
revolted from every thing false, or foul, or mean, 
especially in a woman—that one glance into this 
girl’s real heart, or rather into the thing which 
did duty for one—and the charm was snapped 
forever. 

‘¢ William,” I whispered, touching his hands. 
He caught mine and clasped them hard. 

**T know you are true, my cousin Mary.” 

Then he rose and walked direct to Melanie, 
who stood pulling her curls out at the glass. 

‘* Well, William, are you cured?” 

** Quite,” he said, after a grave bend and smile. 
‘*Miss Blacquiere, I thank you for your confi- 
dence. I hope your marriage will be as happy 
—no, happier than it deserves to be.” 

‘‘And you wont say any thing of this little 
affair of yours, or go and break your heart about 
me either ?” 

‘¢ Certainly not.” 

Melanie seemed annoyed at his coolness. ‘‘ You 
are the stupidest, oddest boy! And there’s Mary 
crying like a watering-pot. Well, go to her, 
she ’ll comfort you.” 

‘¢ She will always,” said William in a low voice, 
as he put his arm round ker and gave her a kiss 
on the forehead, tender, brotherly, but oh! not 
like the first. 

He went away next morning. His life and 
mine sloped wide apart. We did not meet agaix 
for many, many years. 


My cousin William is a middle-aged man now, 
& prosperous man, too, a husband and father of 
a large family. He comes now and then to seemy 
sisters and me, in our quiet cottage; we are very 
happy in his coming, and rather proud of speaking 
to the neighbors about “our cousin William.” 

We never spent another summer at the Ivies, 
and never shall again. I told him one day lately 
that the yew-hedge had been cut down. ‘‘ What 
yew-hedge?” he said; and with difficulty re- 
membered it. But I saw it, and see it still some- 
times very clear, like a picture in a dream, all in 
the soft dusk of that midsummer night, with 
Orion shining through the trees. And however 


foolish it was, and however much better things 
are as they are than as they might have been, I 
feel glad that I was William’s first youthful fancy, 
that I had his first shy, innocent, boyish kiss, 





and that he had mine. 
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Le mariage est une chose trés sérieuse; on n’y peut pas trop penser. Heureux ceux qui y pensent toute leur vie! 


Ir has always been a puzzle to his very large 
circle of acquaintance, that my old friend, 
Charles Dashwood, is not married. And al- 
though, out of my superior wisdom, I do not 
share this astonishment, I must confess it to be 
reasonable enough in the ordinary and super- 
ficial observer. Thus, I did not attempt to con- 
tradict my wife’s voluble friend, Mrs. Babington, 
when, only a day or two since, she favored me 
with her sentiments on this subject. 

‘¢For the last ten, fifteen, ay, twenty years,” 
she began, while my thoughtful friendship men- 
tally thanked heaven that Dashwood was safely 
out of hearing of such a cold-blooded calculation, 
‘¢T have been in daily expectation of the intelli- 
gence that Mr. Dashwood had taken unto him- 
self a wife. Every successive season that I have 
returned to town from the sea-side or the conti- 
nent, I have examined my pile of letters and 
billets, in the anticipation that one of the highly- 
glazed envelops would yield forth the wedding- 
cards, and ‘at home’ of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Dashwood. You know, he is the very man of all 
one’s acquaintance that you would naturally 
suppose most likely to marry. There is nothing 
in the world to prevent it; every thing, on the 
contrary, tending to render it the most desirable 
consummation possible. Ever since I have 
known him, he has been entirely his own master, 
with a liberal income, a handsome house, of 
which any woman might be satisfied to be the 
mistress; in fact, with every attendant circum- 
stance to render matrimony most desirable. 
Then he himself is young, (at least he was, and 
indeed twenty years seems to have made small 
difference in him,) quite good-looking enough for 
a man—clever—kind-hearted—very popular in 
society. Que voulez vous de plus? I declare I 
should stare very wonderingly at the woman who 
could refuse such a combination of attractions. 
Should n’t you?” 

Here she took breath, and stopped for an 
answer; so I bowed assentingly, although I hud 
happened to see, without staring, one or two 
females answering her description. 

‘¢ Well, then, it follows, of course, that since 
the fault does not lie on the other side, it must 
be all his own; and yet he has the name of 
being a great admirer of the ladies; and, indeed, 
during all these years that I have known him, I 
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remember he has always had some one fair 
object of his attention at the various parties, 
balls, and pic-nics where we are accustomed to 
meet. There was tuat pretty Clara Vandeleur, 
(you knew her, surely—a tall girl, with black 
eyes, and beautiful eye-brows?) everybody used 
to talk about Clara Vandeleur and Mr. Dash- 
wood ; everybody said that would be a match. 
But she married Captain Allan, and went off to 
Gibraltar; and next season there was our friend 
completely en prise, to all appearance, by the 
golden-haired beauty, Miss Dundas. She sud- 
denly vanished from among us, (didn’t she go 
into a nunnery?) and Mr. Dashwood consoled 
himself by a tre-mendous flirtation with little 


Rosa Sunningham. I confess I never thoroughly 


fathomed that mystery; and why, when, as every 
one said, she might have had the handsome, 
brilliant, affluent Charles Dashwood, Rosa quietly 
went and married that sober, matter-of-fact 
country cousin of hers, I don’t comprehend to 
this day. Well, after that—let me see—who 
came next?” 

But although I was compelled to listen to my 
guest’s verbose resumé of these long gone-by 
incidents, I have no intention of wearying my 
readers by its repetition in full. Her thoughtless 
chatter, however, with its usual ingenious mosaic 
of truth and fiction, set me thinking on the fate 
of one in whom I have taken a considerable in- 
terest, ever since we were first thrown together 
as boys at school. 

From that time, Dashwood and I have been 
friends and intimates. At that same school— 
(and well and fondly we both remember the old 
brick-house, with its huge mulberry-tree, and 
sloping lawn, and dear Doctor Kirby, stern- 
browed and kindly-hearted !)—at school we were 
class-mates, and partners together in every boy- 
ish frolic; at college we were chums; and when 
my profession ca!led me into active life, and he, 
happy fellow! as I thought then, with a ready- 
made income, and no one to control him in the 
spending it, set off for the tour of Europe, sepa- 
rating us for some two or three years, even then 
we corresponded, with a regularity and a length 
of manuscript more befitting the letter-writing 
powers traditionally imputed to young ladies, 
than the bearded, broad-clothed ‘‘men of the 
world,” as we began to consider ourselves. 
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When again we met, our friendship resumed 
itself, and I was soon called upon to enter on the 
duties of the post he had assigned me—that of 
his sole exclusive confidant. And I had no sine- 
cure. His nature was impulsive, mercurial, and 
unreserved. It was more asa safety-valve to 
the exceeding candor of his disposition than any 
thing else, I believe, that he poured out to me 
his thoughts and feelings, Certainly, it was not 
for the purpose of gaining advice, for which he 
never troubled me; and, indeed, when on some 
occasions I volunteered a little in that respect, my 
counsel was uniformly and at once rejected. That 
was not to be wondered at, so unlike as we were. 

Temperaments like his are the surest to be 
soon influenced by love. And his experiences 
dated from his school-days, when little Ada 
Kirby nearly broke his heart by preferring a 
bigger boy’s bigger oranges to his, accompanied 
though they were by an ingenious impromptu, 
which we had both lain awake half the night 
before composing. 

Then, at Oxford, how hardly I fought to pre- 
vent his marrying a young milliner there, with 
nothing to recommend her but her bright eyes 
and glossy hair, and whom, I veritably believe, 
he would, in spite of me, have made Mrs. Charles 
Dashwood, had she not put such a step out of 
the question by eloping one morning with a very 
youthful baronet in an adjacent college. 

His long letters during his travels were chiefly 
filled with the same burden. Such agonies of 
admiration as he suffered in Paris, Vienna, 
Baden, Rome, Venice, Florence, Lisbon, Madrid, 
and even at St. Petersburg, were, I should think, 
seldom endured by man. Till I grew familiar 
with his peculiar traits of disposition, I was in 
constant alarm with regard to my friend’s matri- 
monial prospects. I looked for the announce- 
ment of his marriage with the expectant faith of 
Mrs. Babington, though, to be sure, with not 
quite the same assured satisfaction in the expect- 
ancy. His taste, with regard to women, was so 
catholic—he was so honestly and unconvention- 
ally indifferent to all considerations of rank, for- 
tune, education or position—that I remained in 
perfect suspense as to whether I should be haply 
called on to greet as his wife a Spanish gitana 
or an Italian prima-donna, a French marquise 
or a Parisian grisette, a Russian widow, rolling 
in gold, or a Welsh milk-maid, to whom shoes 
and stockings would be a novel luxury. 

‘‘T never thought to look upon thy single face 
again!” I observed to him some time after his 
return, when I had been gently rallying him on 
the high-flown strain of devotion in which he 
used to write to me concerning various of his 
foreign beauties. 








‘¢ Ah! all that is past,” he replied with earnest 
emphasis; ‘‘ thoserwere boyish feelings, keenly 
felt, but soon forgotten. It is very different 
now. When a man loves, it is an irrevocable, 
irredeemable destiny, whether for good or evil.” 

I divined the coming ‘‘ confidence.” I believe 
I am a very good listener—certainly, I have 
always been so to him—and on this occasion I 
was a patient auditor to his eloquent description 
of the lady’s attractions and his own devotion. 
I forget at this moment whether it was Jane 
Wilmot or Clara Vandeleur that had now enslaved 
him. His attachment to one demoiselle followed 
so elosely on the other, I may be forgiven the 
slip of memory. However, I know that both 
affairs ended in nothing. I scarcely know why; 
but I must confess that my knowledge of the 
concluding passages in Charles’ love adventures 
was always of the vaguest. He was less confi- 
dential on those points; it was with regard to 
their commencements and rapid growth that he 
always placed me au fait. 

I remember one morning, when I had not seen 
him for some time, he came to my chambers, and 
threw himself into a chair opposite to my writing- 
table, with a face of the most radiant ecstasy. 

‘‘Congratulate me, my dear fellow! I’m the 
happiest man in the world—I am accepted!” 

‘*My congratulations have long been awaiting 
you,” I answered, heartily shaking his hand. 
‘‘T am truly happy, my old friend, in your hap- 
piness. But tell me, I added, dubiously, re- 
membering we had not had any confidences for a 
considerable period, ‘‘who is the lady? Has 
Clara Vandeleur—or Julia —— ?” 

‘*Clara—Julia!”’ he repeated, with an air of 
supreme disdain, vastly uncomplimentary to those 
ladies—‘‘ what are you dreaming of, Staunton? 
No, indeed! Thistime I have not been deceived 
by the meretricious attractions of a mere ball- 
room young lady. My little Lucy is as pure, 
unsophisticated, and inexperienced as a child. 
She is little more than a child, indeed, in years, 
though she has all a woman’s depth of soul and 
boundless capability of loving. She is not ‘out’ 
even. She is still under the care of her gover- 
ness; she knows nothing of the world except 
from books—nothing of mankind, of society.” 

‘Then how,” I interposed, ‘‘did you meet 
her?” 

‘* By the most romantic accident possible.” 

Now, I am ashamed to confess, I. have long 
forgotten the particulars of this; I only remem- 
ber something about a thunder-storm in a field, 
no shelter but the perilous trees, an umbrella, 
and a cloak chivalrously brought to the rescue 
by Dashwood—gracious acceptance of the same— 
as also his escorting home the two ladies, etc. etc. 
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‘Mrs. Tremaine, a clergyman’s widow, is in- 


trusted with her education by my Lucy’s father, 
who is @ colonel on service, now with his regiment 
at ——. 


her cottage at Fulham; the only unmarried male 
visitor, I believe,” he added exultingly, ‘‘ they 
live so very much retired, by Colonel Forde’s ex- 
press desire.” 

‘* And how does the colonel like the idea of his 
son-in-law elect ?” 

‘*The news is now on its way to hin, if, in- 
deed, he does not return to England ere he can 
receive the letter. He is about to come home on 
sick leave ; but Lucy—oh, Edward! you must see 
her! such a simple-minded, single-hearted being, 
her innocence shining in her face !—her loving 
eyes,—blue eyes (don’t you think women’s eyes 
should never be any other color?) and her fair, 
delicate cheeks, whose deepest blush is the faint 
pink of an apple-blossom; then her hair, which 
she wears in long curls, floating about her face 
and neck like a golden cloud.” 

And so on. I had certainly never seen my 
friend so enthusiastically inlove. For reasons of 


my own I could entirely sympathize with him, . 


and bore even the proverbially wearisome ‘‘lover’s 
raptures’”’ with every indulgence. And when he 
departed, elate and eager to go and spend the 
evening at Fulham, it needed the exercise of all 
my friendship to prevent a feeling, half of envy, 
mingling with my felicitations to the fortunate 
lover. 

Alas! poor Dashwood was not long destined 
to be an object of envy on this score. A few 
weeks passed by, and again he sought me; but 
this time it was with a haggard look, and a dis- 
tracted air, that alarmed me even before he 
spoke. 

‘« For heaven’s sake, tell me what has happened 
to you?” I exclaimed, as he threw himself, in a 
kind of abandonment, on my sofa, and covered 
his face with his hand. 

**T have lost her!” he said, at length, in a tone 
of calm despair, very different from his usual 
passionate grief; ‘they have taken her from 
me!” 

His last words relieved me from the appre- 
hension I had entertained, that poor little Lucy 
was dead. But even had that last, worst calamity 
occurred, he could not, it seemed to me, have re- 
garded his situation more hopelessly. 

It appeared that Colonel Forde had returned 
home sooner than had been anticipated, and 
finding his only child in the society of, and en- 
gaged to, a young man of whom he knew nothing, 
his wrath had been perfectly overwhelming. 
Without allowing any explanation or remonstrance, 


Most fortunately, my father knew the | 
late Mr. Tremaine, so I am kindly received at | 





he had, with true military promptitude, at once 
removed his daughter from Mrs. Tremaine, and 
had carried her off, no one could tell whither. 
Mrs. Tremaine was too much overcome by dis- 
may at being thus suddenly deprived of her 
charge, to be able to assist the unhappy lover 
with her advice, even had she been disposed to 
do so. 

“Which she is not,” said Dashwood, as he 
strode to and fro along the room, the recital of 
his woes having aroused him out of the dull le- 
thargy he had before suffered under, ‘‘for she 
looks upon me with disfavor now, as being the 
cause of bringing her into this trouble. Unjust; 
but all the world is unjust! As if my wretched- 
ness was not the hardest to bear!—as if any 
misery could be put in comparison with mine!” 

‘‘But, my dear Dashwood,” I said, soothingly, 
‘‘surely your case is not really so desperate as 
you imagine. Colonel Forde is like many men 
of his class, madly unreasonable while he is in a 
passion; but his senses will surely return when 
his blood cools. He—” 

‘¢ You talk admirably,” interrupted Dashwood, 
with impatient bitterness, ‘as all lookers-on can. 
You know nothing about it—yow are not in love.” 

I was silent. He went on heatedly— 

‘¢ You don’t know what it is to set your whole 
soul on one being, to concentrate all your life’s 
sunshine in one face, to merge all that your ear 
can drink of music in the sound of one voice! 
She is gone from me, I may never see her more, 
and you talk of consolation. You have never 
been in love—you do not understand what [ 
feel !” 

Still I was silent, till his heart, a generous 
heart always, reproached him, perhaps, for he 
turned to me and grasped my hand with com- 
punctious cordiality. Then he sat down and 
besought me to advise him; so I began over 
again to argue the probability of the colonel’s 
anger subsiding, when he surely might be brought 
to listen to the overtures of a man of Dashwood’s 
position for the hand of his daughter. 

‘You must follow them directly—see the 
colonel—convince him.” 

«But, my good fellow,” interposed he, “‘how 
am I to find them out ?—there is not the slightest 
clue.” - 

«¢ You—a lover!” I cried, in very sincere as- 
tonishment, ‘‘and can’t devise means of finding 
your mistress! Why, if she were in England, 
in Europe, in the world even, I’d force my way 
to her.” 

He looked somewhat surprised at this sudden 
warmth in his usually phlegmatic and self- 
possessed friend. However, he listened to me, 
resolved to take my advice, and, with only a few 
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more passionate parentheses about Lucy, he ex- 
pressed himself ready to exert himself to the ut- 
most to recover her. 

So we set to work in a business-like manner, 
to ascertain whither the colonel had conveyed his 
daughter; and after a vast deal of trouble, we 
discovered that he had borne her off te Paris, 
and that they were visiting at the fashionable 
hotel of some friend or relative residing there. 

To Paris, accordingly, my friend rushed in- 
continently. I saw him off. As he pressed my 
hand, thanking me for my sympathy and help, 
his face was flushed with eagerness, his whole 
manner full of a sort of chivalrous excitement. 

“I will find her—tear her away—bear her off 
—though she were guarded by her tyrant father’s 
whole regiment !” 

These were his parting words, and I turned to 
my own abode with sincere admiration of his 
energy. 

I waited with great impatience for a letter 
from Paris. It came. He wasin despair. They 
had left Paris the very morning after his arrival. 
Is it possible, thought I, that he passed a night 
without stirring heaven and earth to see her ?— 
and he had not yet, even with his utmost dili- 
gence, discovered their retreat. ‘But I will,” 
concluded the epistle, with numberless blots and 
agitated flourishes. ‘‘They shall not, with all 
their arts, keep me from my beloved Lucy. Life 
shall leave me ere I submit. What is life to me 
without her ?” etc., etc. 

Another letter followed quickly on the first. 
Joy of joys!—he had seen her, though only in 
public, and at a distance. Directly after he had 
dispatched his depressing intelligence to me, he 
had adjourned to the Grand Opera. There, be- 
tween the acts of ‘La Juive,” happening to cast 
his eyes around the audience part of the gorgeous 
theatre, he beheld, seated in a private box, au 
troisiéme, the object of all his waking thoughts 
and dreaming fancies, fair and fresh, and with 
the same innocent blue eyes as ever, save that 
there was a pensive shade in them, he thought. 
But was that to be wondered at? The rest of 
the letter was so perfectly unintelligible in its 
ecstasy, that I could not at all make out whether 
he had gained any advantage from this accidental 
rencontre, beside the rapture of beholding his 
adored one. But, to be sure, I thought, all will 
be right now. He will have discovered her 
abode, and made friends with the colonel, and his 
next letter will contain an invitation to the 
wedding. 

I solaced my friendly anxiety thus, for some 
weeks, during which I received no tidings from 
Dashwood. Happy lovers are proverbially for- 
getful of everybody and every thing, save each 





other—a fact I knew, though, alas! not from 
personal experience ; and I knew, also, that Dash- 
wood especially was never oblivious of his con- 
fidant when he had any woes to pour forth into 
his sympathizing ear. 

Believing, therefore, that my friend was hap- 
pily established as fiancé to the colonel’s fair 
daughter, and sunning himself in her smiles at 
Paris—O blissful fate! thought I, this dismal 
November weather—imagine my utter astonish- 
ment when, on my way down the Strand one 
morning, recovering from a twentieth concussion 
against a passing street passenger, I looked up, 
and distinguished Dashwood’s familiar face beam- 
ing on me through the yellow fog. 

He appeared half abashed by my unequivocal 
expression of surprise. The smile passed from 
his features, and he became singularly confused, 
and even constrained in his manner, as I linked my 
arm in his, and drew him with me to my chambers. 

«And now, Dashwood,” said I, when we had 
reached my sanctum, thrown ourselves each into 
an easy-chair, and each also taken a turn at the 
poker—his intimacy qualifying him even for the 
dear privilege of stirring my fire—‘ now tell me 
what has brought you to London? How long 
have you been here ?” 

And I poured forth a string of interrogations, 
at each successive one of which he looked yet 
more uncomfortable than before, his handsome 
face flushing visibly, till at length he nervously 
grasped the sacred poker, and inflicted sundry 
hammerings on the big lumps of coal. 

There are some things the most patient man 
cannot submit to, even from his dearest friend. 
I confess to the weaknesses common to my sex, 
and that I was equally annoyed by my questions 
being unanswered, and my poker being bran- 
dished thus unceremoniously. To allow any 
other human being to interfere at all within the 
solemn precints of your fender is, as every man 
will feel, a tremendous proof of the strength of 
friendship. But there is a limit even to the 
closest attachment; and I maintain, that when 
another man takes up your poker, and. delibe- 
rately breaks your big lumps of coal, he passes 
that limit, and altogether exceeds the privileges 
of intimacy. 

This consideration possibly caused some acces- 
sion of asperity to the tone in which I repeated 
my questions. 

‘¢ Leave the fire alone, Dashwood, and conde- 
scend to speak, to satisfy the anxiety I have, as 
you know, long been in on your account. When 
did you leave Paris?” 

‘¢ About—about three weeks ago.” 

‘¢ Three weeks! and you never let me know—- 
never—” 
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‘« My dear fellow, the fact is, I was distracted 
—amaddened past endurance.” 

‘‘How was that? Your last letter bore good 
news of the object of your journey. Nothing has 
happened since, I trust?” 

‘‘Nothing!” he repeated. ‘‘Oh, Edward! a 
whole world has happened—counting by feelings, 
not events.” : 

I could not understand him at all. The ex- 
pression of his face was exulting rather than de- 
pressed; his evident embarrassment, even, was 
not that of a man laboring under any misery. I 
put another query— 

‘* How is Lucy ?” 

At this the color rushed into his face, and he 
stammered something in reply, which was quite 
inaudible. 

‘¢T don’t want to force your confidence,” said 
I, coldly. ‘‘I will ask no more questions, since 
it appears unpleasant to you to answer them. 
Shall I offer you a glass of wine?” 

‘Don’t be foolish,” he cried, with a laugh, 
and an effort at throwing off his restrained air; 
‘‘T’m not such an ungrateful dog as you deem 
me. Only—to tell the truth—”’ 

‘‘Ah!” I exclaimed, a sudden light bursting 
upon me, ‘I see it all—you’ve eloped, you and 
Lucy ?” 

‘“No, no, no!”’ said he, quickly and emphati- 
cally; ‘‘nothing of the kind. Miss Forde is, I 
suppose, still in Paris, enjoying herself among 
the frivolous gayeties naturally attractive to her 
youth and—and intellect.” 

‘Miss Forde—frivolous gayeties!” I mur- 
mured to myself, beginning to comprehend, and, 
sooth to say, beginning also to feel rising in my 
mind a certain disdain for my friend’s inconceiv- 
ably volatile nature. 

However, I could not but presently admit that 
his philosophical resignation of his beloved was 
at least a proof of his wisdom. The ice once 
broken, he was voluble in his explanations. In 
a few minutes he had informed me how he fol- 
lowed Lucy home from the opera; how he had 
bribed her maid to convey a letter to her; how 
a meeting had been arranged, to be effected by 
the romantic adjunct of a rope-ladder; how said 
rope-ladder broke, and precipitated him into the 
shrubbery beneath (he rather skimmed over 
these details ;) and how the old colonel overtook 
him as he was making the best of his way with 
a sprained ankle out of his domain; how the 
colonel upbraided him with secret and underhand 
behavior; how he rejoined, by saying, that were 
it not for his gray hairs, and the fact of his being 
his daughter’s father, etc., etc. Finally, it seemed 
that while poor Dashwood was laid up with his 
sprained ankle, the shrewd colonel had taken 





the opportunity of letting his young daughter see 
something of the world. She went about to balls 
and parties, and speedily the new English beauty 
became the rage among the Parisians—none the 
less that she was said to be a rich heiress. 

*‘ So,” concluded my friend, ‘‘ when next I 
met her at a grand assembly, the young lady 
scarce deigned me a look, and passed along sur- 
rounded by her crowd of adorers, as if she had 
never seen me—never known me. Ungrateful, 
heartless! but what could I expect from a school- 
girl—a Miss in her teens?” 

He went on in this strain for some time, con- 
founding his own folly and congratulating him- 
self on his escape. Still it seemed to me that 
this was not all he had to divulge. And, in short, 
not to weary the reader with the continued sus- 
pense in which his embarrassed hesitation kept 
me—the injured lover had already found conso- 
lation, and the reign of Lucy and innocent unso- 
phistication was succeeded by that of a lovely 
widow—a Frenchwoman—whose talents equalled 
her beauty, both being excelled by her devotion 
to the fortunate Dashwood. 

I listened in grave silence while his tongue, as 
if rejoiced to be freed from its unnatural re- 
straint, pursued, con amore, the theme of Ma- 
dame du Chésne—his irresistible, adored, and 
adoring Valentine. 

‘“‘ Her gracefulness, her piquancy, such as we 
never see in any but a Frenchwoman! Out of 
France they do not seem to comprehend that in- 
describable espitglerie, which is so exquisitely 
fascinating—you never find it in an English- 
woman !”’ . 

‘‘No, thank Heaven!” I muttered paren- 
thetically. 

‘You, with your artist’s eye, would admire 
her, Edward,” he continued. ‘Such perfection 
of form, such richness and warmth of coloring. 
The clear, olive complexion, the dark eyes, float- 
ing in an ocean of light and lustre, the rich bands 
of jetty hair—who, after gazing on such a pi- 
ture, would care to turn to our fair-haired, pale- 
eyed, neutral-tinted beauties? After all, I al- 
ways thought there was something very insipid 
in a blonde.” 

This happened to touch me nearly, and I start- 
ed from my quietude. 

‘‘@ome, Dashwood, you are too bad. It is not 
a month since you were raving about the sur- 
passing attractions of a blonde. AndI remem- 
ber that you even said women’s eyes should never 
be any other color but blue—azure blue.” 

‘* Well,” he rejoined, half pettishly, ‘one 
can’t go on thinking the same thing forever. 
Besides,” he added with a piteous look, ‘you 
will admit I have good reason for—for—” 
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‘For your change of opinion? Certainly ;” 
and I threw aside my ill-humor, and laughingly 
shook his hand. ‘‘I congratulate you on your 
philosophy, Dashwood. You are a fortunate 
fellow.” 

‘I feel myself so,” he said, with emphasis; 
‘¢to have gained the love of a woman like Valen- 
tine du Chésne is a fate worth living for. A 
woman high-born, talented, accomplished; she 
paints finely, sings exquisitely, plays the piano, 
harp, guitar, to perfection; dances—ah! what 
does she not do?’ and his parenthesis floated off 
into an ecstasy of rapture. 

But here, I confess, ended my interest in 
Charles Dashwood’s love affairs. I listened pas- 
sively, though perhaps not quite so patiently as 
heretofore, to his eloquent praises of the fair 
widow. leven went to see her, and, to his en- 
tire satisfaction, admired her beauty, her air of 
fashion, her agreeable conversation, and her per- 
fect taste in dress. But my earnest sympathy 
in my friend’s attachment was gone, and my deep 
anxiety for him was alleviated forever. And, 
though it was impossible to find any fault with 
Madame du Chtsne—charming and accomplished 
Frenchwoman as she was—my feelings toward 
my friend’s future wife were always of the most 
mild, polite nature, at all compatible with that 
admiration which every man has for a fascinating 
woman. 

Therefore, I had some trouble in concealing, 
under a decent mask of condolence, the innate 
satisfaction I could not help experiencing, when a 
hurried, blotted scrawl from my friend summoned 
me to his bedside—he being prostrated, distract- 
ed, beyond every former precedent, by the an- 
nounced marriage of Madame du Chésne with 
Lord Greenfield. 

‘*A boy—a mere boy, whom I myself first in- 
troduced to her! A brainless dolt—a gawky lad, 
scarce released from his mother’s apron-strings.” 

‘‘But wealthy, I conclude,” was my remark ; 
‘‘and a peer of the realm, remember. And if 
she loves him—love is blind, you know.” 

‘¢Love him! She doesn’t love him,” shrieked 
poor Charles, in a convulsion of anguish—‘‘ she 
loves me—me! She has always said so—even now 
she confesses it. Look—this letter!” 

He flung me a small packet, consisting of ten 
or twelve tiny sheets of pale rose-colored paper, 
closely written in a slender, delicate hand. 

The French are renowned for their talents in 
letter-writing—the epistie of the fair Valentine 
did no discredit to the national accomplishment. 
It began by an appeal to ciel—went on to express 
the ardent desire she had to find that peace and 
rest in the grave which life had never afforded 
her—-briefly gave the outline of her history from 








the earliest childhood till now: ‘‘ Now, when the 
short space is over, during which I have enjoyed 
the only real happiness of my existence, till I 
beheld you—oh! mon trop cher ami !—I had never 
loved, and now all my dreams of bliss are rudely 
cut short. The sun of my day sinks for ever; 
Iam plunged into the dark night of despair.” 
Family reasons sighed forth the gentle sufferer, 
made it incumbent on her to accept the offer of 
Lord Greenfield. She had always been the victim, 
always been the sacrifice for the good of her 
family. Her mother, her aunt, her grandfather, 
her great uncle, and a numerous tribe of youth- 
ful cousins, all were to be benefited by her mar- 
riage with this English peer. ‘I yield, I sub- 
mit,” wrote she. ‘‘I renounce my life’s happi- 
ness—assured that that life will not be of long dura- 
tion.” And the letter ended with a plentiful 
sprinkling of impassioned valedictions, and the 
assurance that—ever—ever—ever—she was his 
heart-broken amie devouée jusqu’ 2 la mort et apres ! 

‘‘Have you read it?” asked Dashwood, in a 
hollow tone. 

I assented mutely. 

‘*Is it not soul-rending, agonizing? Not only 
to suffer for myself, but for Aer. O, Valentine! 
poor angel!” 

In my simplicity, I thought it might console 
him could I succeed in persuading him of the 
unworthiness of the woman who had thus shame- 
lessly deceived him. Hitherto he had always 
evinced a most commendable resignation with 
regard to the disappointment, the lost lady gene- 
rally ceasing to be desirable when she ceased 
to be his. But now it was different, and I dis- 
covered with surprise, and some little amuse- 
ment, that the healing balm to his woes, despite 
his frequent declarations to the contrary, rested 
in the belief that Valentine was a victim, an in- 
jured angel, and that she adored him still. 

Poor Dashwood! heart and soul he is entirely 
that rarity—a gentleman; and few men are less 
of a coxcomb. And yet, to this day, the ci-devant 
Madame du Chésne’s attachment to him is his 
pet illusion. And I have seen him, when some 
turn in the ever-moving wheel ef fashionable 
dissipation has brought them together—I have 
seen my friend move aside with a species of com- 
placent melancholy, from where Lady Greenfield 
(handsome and bewitching as ever, and wearing 
her broken heart with unexampled grace) has 
formed the brilliant centre of a circle of wor- 
shipers. 

This was the last of his passions. He appears 
now to be thoroughly settled into bachelorhood, 
and assumes to be thought quite content with 
that condition. He delights in quoting cynical 
observations respecting matrimony, of which that 
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at the head of this paper affords a fair speci- | 


men; he has a malicious satisfaction in discover- 
ing when a ménage is not so entirely happy as it 
might be; and he rubs his hands, and thanks 
his stars he has no fidgetty wife or tiresome 
children to interfere with his comfort. 

All this is hollow enough, Like every good 
man, his instincts are domestic; and, disguise it 
as he will, he keenly feels the solitude of his 
fire-side, the loneliness and lovelessness of his 
destiny. I can quite understand the meaning of 
the sigh he sometimes breathes, as if uncon- 
sciously, when he forms one of the party round 
my well-peopled hearth. 

“Qh! you’re a lucky fellow, Staunton,” 
he said, only the other day, being more 
than usually frank and open-hearted, ‘“‘a very 
lucky fellow. I wonder why,” he went on, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘the blessing of a loving wife is 
given to one man, while another—” 

‘‘Ay, but fought for—not altogether given,” 
corrected my wife, with a rising color. ‘‘People 
who gain such blessings (as you are polite enough 
to call us) are not quiescent in the matter, be- 
lieve me. Remember Edward’s uncomplaining 


patience during all those long years, till he was 
rich enough to marry. Remember his energy, 
his industry, and above all,” she added with a 
wicked smile, ‘‘ his constancy, Mr. Dashwood.” 

Here my modesty interfered, and I stopped 
Kate’s lips from indulging in further wife-like 
praises. 

As for Dashwood, he only laughed—somewhat 
tunelessly though—and turned his attention to 
my youngest boy, who was vigorously tugging at 
his coat, and entreating a ride on his knee. 

‘Never mind what my wife says,” I cried, 
feeling for my friend, ‘‘married women have 
such a violent esprit du corps, they are not accre- 
dited witnesses on the subject.” 

‘*But she is right—quite right,” he rejoined 
in a subdued tone; ‘it is all very true what she 
says. And, Charlie, my boy!’ he exclaimed, to 
his bright-eyed little namesake, ‘‘ you shall not 
follow your god-papa’s example—when you are 
a man, you shall win a wife.” 

‘¢ Yes,” broke in the child, all his military 
propensities aroused, “like mamma says, me 
fight for her!” 
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BY FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


O, ADELAIDA, gentle, fair and true; 
Did Nature, when she cast thy perfect heart 
In the pure sanctuary of her Art, 

Take diamond and dissolve it to a dew? 


Did she take fixed Lightning in her hand, 
And with it bathe thy pure intelligence, 
Thy nimble Fancy, and thy subtle Sense, 

A linked armor nothing may withstand? 


Did she rob Zephyrus of his long, soft hair, 
To plait thy locks for thee? and in thine eyes 
Pour the clear essence of the glad blue skies, 
And cut thy gleaming forehead from a star? 


Fair creature, art thou of Mortality, 
With that great spirit bound in slender frame, 
Whose quenchless and unconquerable flame 
Makes weakness strong, and frailty brave in thee? 


My days were dark before I saw thee shine, 
But they are daily brighter since that day; 
And, should thy flower of beauty pass away, 

Still would thy winged heart rule over mine. 


Thy locks are fairy-fine, thy limbs are slight, 
But in thy Spirit strength and beauty lie, 
As on the magic mirror of the eye 

The sun can shape an image of his might. 


Not iron hosts eould dazzle thy calm eyes, 
Nor mighty thunders stay that little hand 


Armed with the force of right, as with a wand, 
And bent on victory or self-sacrifice. 


The tender beauty of a moon-lit night, 
The glory of the earth on summer-days, 
The lovely spirit of a human face 

Do stir thy heart, or move it with delight 


The lofty deeds of men—the starry ways 
Of knowledge—linked troubles flung in vain 
O’er godlike souls that arm themselves in pain, 
Do move thy love, thy knowledge, and thy praise. 


To thee Despair’s dim countenance is known, 
And Hunger with its palsied steps; thy tears 
Will flow when others’ sorrow fills thine ears, 

Although thou rarely weepest for thine own. 


When thine own griefs thy blissful eyes o’ercloud, 
Let but’ another’s for their solace pine, 
And they will cease to weep—Oh! they will shine 
Like Hope’s own phantom bursting through her shroud! 


Thou hast a heart attuned to all things fair— 
Thou hast blue eyes of joy—a merry voice— 
But canst yield up the world, and all thy joys, 

And do for Love what Pride would never dare; 


Thou couldst in darkness and a dungeon be, 
Far from the sounds of life, and songs of youth, 
With none but me to watch thee, and to soothe, 
So that I love thee as thou lovest me! 
























































THOMAS DE QUINCEY AND HIS WORKS. 


FROM HOGG’S INSTRUCTOR. 


On entering upon the study of De Quincey’s 
writings, the first thing with which we are im- 
pressed is a certain air of perfect ease, and as it 
were relaxation, which breathes around. ‘‘ The 
river glideth at his own sweet will;” now linger- 
ing to dally with the water-lilies, now wandering 
into green nooks to reflect the gray rock and 
silvery birch, now rolling in stately silence 
through the rich, smooth meadow, now leaping 
amid a thousand rainbows into the echoing chasm, 
while the spray rises upward in a wavering and 
painted column; mildness, or majesty, or wild 
Titanic strength may be displayed, but the river 
is ever at the same perfect ease, all-unconscious of 
the spectator. We think the metaphor is no ex- 
aggerated expression of De Quincey’s mode of 
writing. ‘‘My way of writing is rather to think 
aloud, and follow my own humors, than much to 
consider who is listening to me;” these words, 
used with express reference to the mode in which 
he composed the ‘ Confessions,” may be taken 
as characterizing, in a degree more or less emi- 
nent, his universal manner. The goal, indeed, 
is always kept in view; however circuitous the 
wandering may be, there is always a return to 
the subject; the river’s course is always seaward; 
but there are no fixed embankments, between 
which, in straight purpose-like course, the stream 
is compelled to flow: you are led aside in the 
most wayward, unaccountable manner, and though 
you must allow that every individual bay and 
wooded creek is in itself beautiful, yet, being a 
Briton, accustomed to feed on facts, like the alli- 
gators whom the old naturalists asserted to live 
upon stones, and thinking it right to walk to the 
purpose of a book with that firm step, and by 
that nearest road which conduct you to your 
office, you are soon ready to exclaim that this is 
trifling, and that you wish the author could speak 
to the point. But there is some witchery which 
still detains you; the trifling seems to be flavored 
by some indefinable essence, which spreads an 
irresistible charm around; you recollect that 
nature has innumerable freaks, and may present 
in one-quarter of a mile, the giant rock and the 
quivering blue-bell, the defiant oak and the 
trodden lichen, the almost stagnant pool and the 
surging cataract: at length the thought dawns 
upon you, that this author is great because he 
cannot help it; that he is a foree in the hand of 
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nature; that, whether you smile or frown, or 
weep, or wonder, he goes on with the bounding 
grace of absolute ease, speaking with pure spon- 
taniety the thoughts that arise within him. Then 
your trust becomes deeper, your earnestness of 
study redoubles, you are profoundly convinced 
that there is no pretence, no unnatural effort, and 
your murmuring turns to astonishment at the 
complexity, richness, and strangely-blended va- 
riety of nature’s effects. If your experience is 
the same as ours most honestly was, you will 
proceed from a certain pleasurable titillation pro- 
duced by what you deem twaddle, though twaddle 
deliciously spiced by genius, to the conviction 
that however hampered, however open to ob- 
jection, here is an intellect, in all the great 
faculties of analysis, combination, and reception, 
of a power and range which you are at a loss to 
measure or define. 

De Quincey’s writings lie scattered wide. We 
hesitate not to think that those on which a cor- 
rect and definite appreciation of his merits may 
best be grounded, have not yet been separately 
published in this country; we at least never 
formed any thing approaching to an adequate 
conception of his genius, even though acquainted 
with the ‘‘ Confessions,’”’ until we found access to 
certain of his papers, published long ago, and 
since hidden from the general gaze in ‘that vast 
abyss” which, to use his own words, ‘has, like 
the sea, swallowed treasures without end, that 
no diving-bell will bring up again.” His analytic 
powers were comparatively a secret to us until 
we read his ‘‘ Templars’ Dialogues,” which indi- 
cate to us more strikingly than even his large 
work on political economy—in which, indeed, we 
made but slight progress—a clear, far-seeing in- 
tellect; and we had no idea, even after reading 
his ‘‘Confessions,” that there had ever existed 
an Englishman who could have written ‘‘ The 
Vision of Sudden Death,” and the “‘Dream Fu- 
gue” founded thereon. It is well the diving-bell 
is at work in the bringing up of those and other 
treasures. If readers judge our estimate of De 
Quincey any wise too high, we bid them wait. 
Let them, besides, consider that we take into ac- 
count, in judging of the powers of De Quincey, 
the fact that his life has been shadowed by one 
great cloud, which would have fatally obscured 
any ordinary intellect, that he has seen the stars 
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through a veil, and that we have to mete the 
power of that vision which could pierce such an 
obstruction. Once more, let it be remembered 
that the mind of De Quincey must, on all hands 
be allowed to be one of a very singular and origi- 
nal kind. It is prominently characterized by two 
qualities, which are partially regarded with sus- 
picion by hard thinkers, and tend to lower the 
expectation of the reader who is in search of 
substantial intellectual sustenance; we mean hu- 
mor and what we can only call mysticism. De 
Quincey is essentially and always a humorist; a 
humorist of a very rare and delicate order, but 
whose very delicacy is mistaken by hard minds 
for feebleness or silly trifling. He is also, to 
some extent, an intellectual mystic. We use this 
word in no disparaging sense; nor do we lay 
emphasis upon the fact, that he has devoted 
years of study to the works of express mystics. 
We indeed think that this last is not of material 
importance in estimating his writings; the in- 
fluence of these writers was not, it appears to 
us, of sufficient power materially to color his 
originality. By the quality of mysticism, as at- 
taching to the mind of De Quincey, we mean 
rather a certain affinity, so to speak, for the 
mysterious, a strange idiosyncrasy, in which as- 
sociations of terror, of gladness, or of gloom, 
link themselves with certain seasons and places. 
Voices of sympathy awaken for him, where no 
sound falls on the general ear; sorrows from 
which the common mail of custom and coarse- 
ness, or even active practical occupation, defends 
other men, affect him with poignant anguish; 
and joys which are far too delicate and aerial to 
approach the hard man of the world, float over 
‘his soul like spiritual music; he has a sure foot- 
ing in dim and distant regions, where phantasy 
piles her towers, and raises her colonnades, and 
wraps all in her weird and wondrous drapery. He 
tells us that, ‘‘like Sir Thomas Browne, his mind 
almost demanded mysteries in so mysterious a 
system of relations as those which connect us 
with another world;” and we cannot hesitate to 
use the hint for the explication of much to which 
he does not, in that connection, intend it to ap- 
ply. I know we are met by expressions of sen- 
timent, regarding summer, and death, and 
solitude, which may appear strange or far-fetched, 
and we are told of woes which our duller imagi- 
nations and less tremulous sympathies almost 
compel us to deem fantastic. Altogether, to the 
matter-of-fact English reader, the phenomena 
presented by these works are astonishing and 
alarming; and it is well for him, if his hasty 
practicality does not prompt him to close them 
at once, deciding that there is no real metal for 
life’s highway to be found there, but only such 
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airy materials as might be used by some Macadam 
of the clouds. Now, we are confident that De 
Quincey has performed intellectual service for 
the age, which could be shown to be practically 
substantial to the most rigorously practical mind; 
but we would specially urge, that it is quite 
possible that writings may be of the highest 
value, although one cannot trace their associa- 
tion with any department of economic affairs. 
We are practical enough, and make no preten- 
sion to having ‘‘ wings for the ether.” But let 
it at once be said, that the world is not a manu- 
factory. There are regions were the spirit of 
man can expatiate above the corn-field or the 
counter; it is lawful for the immortal principle 
within us to rise for a time out of the atmosphere 
of the labor curse ; the universe is really wonder- 
ful, and it is not well to forget the fact; nay, 
finally, it is well for a man, perhaps at times it 
is best for him, to spread the wings of his mind 
for regions positively removed from, antipodal 
to, practice, if haply he may gain glimpses of 
habitations higher than earth, and destinies 
nobler than those of time. Bold as the assertion 
looks, we should question the power of any man 
to be a docile and accurate disciple of the Comte 
school of philosophy, who found the highest en- 
joyment of understanding and sympathy in the 
works of De Quincey. 

When, beneath all its drapery of cloud and 
rainbow, the grand physiognomic outlines of De 
Quincey’s mind reveal themselves to the reader, 
his primary observation will probably be, that it 
is marked by an extraordinary analytic faculty. 
De Quincey’s own opinion declares this to be the 
principal power in his mind; and though we 
should not deem this in itself conclusive, we can- 
not but think it strongly confirmatory of the 
general evidence gathered from other quarters. 
‘‘My proper vocation,” these are his words, 
‘¢as I well knew, was the exercise of the ana- 
lytic understanding.” The more we know of De 
Quincey’s writings, the more are we driven to/ 
the conviction that his mind is, in this regard, of 
an extremely high order. His intensely clear 
perception of the relation between ideas, the de- 
light with which he expatiates in regions of pure 
abstraction, where no hght lives but that of the 
‘‘inevitable eye” of the mind, the ease with 
which he unravels and winds off what appears a 
mere skein of cloud-streamers, too closely blended 
to be taken apart, and too delicate not to rend 
asunder, afford irresistible evidence of rare 
analytic power. That our words may be seen 
to be no mere rhetorical painting of our 
own fancies, but a feeble attempt to indicate 
what our eyes have seen, we shall glance cur- 
sorily at one or two of those portions of De 
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Quincey’s works which give attestation of this 
power. 

The science of political ecenscmy is remarkable 
as one of those in which the abstract and the con- 
crete are seen most clearly in their mutual rela- 
tions. Beginning. with mere abstractions, or 
what appear such, with factors which must be 
dealt with algebraically, and seem absolutely 
independent of practice, it proceeds onward until 
it embraces every complexity of our social exist- 
ence, until every mathematical line is turned 
into an actual visible extension, and every ideal 
form has to take what shape it can amid the 
jostling and scrambling of life. It is thus, in our 
opinion, perhaps the very best study in which 
aman can engage for the culture of his argu- 
mentative nature. For, as we say, it has every 
stage: it demands mathematical accuracy in one 
part, and lays down rigidly the ideal law; it 
brings you on till you are in the field and work- 
shop, till you have to calculate the strength of 
varied desires, the probable upshot of compli- 
cated chances, the modifications produced by a 
thousand nameless influences. From the mathe- 
matical diagram to the table of statistics, from 
the academy to the street, from the closet of the 
philosopher to the world of the statesman, politi- 
cal economy conducts the student. Whatever 
the practical value of the science to the merchant, 
legislator, moralist, or philanthropist—and we 
have no leisure to demonstrate, as we think is 
possible, its practical value to each—it scarcely 
admits of a doubt, that, as an instrument of 
mental culture, it is invaluable. But this re- 
mark is incidental: we have glanced at the gene- 
ra] nature of the science of political economy, in 
order that we may exhibit clearly the particular 
department in which De Quincey is distinguished. 
This, of course, is the abstract portion. The 
fundamental laws of the science, or rather the 
one fundamental law on which it is all built, 
furnished his mind with occupation. This one 
fundamental law is the law of value. It de- 
termines what is, viewed abstractly, the grand 
cause which fixes the relative value of articles— 
how much of any one will exchange for so much 
of any other. Once this is found, you know 
whence all deviations depart, you know how 
each modifying element vi!l act, you have, so to 
speak, formed your theory of the seasons, al- 
though you cannot tell what showers may fall, 
what winds may blow, what ripening weeks of 
sunshine may usher in the harvest. ‘‘ He,” says 
De Quincey, ‘‘ who is fully master of the subject 
of value, is already a good political economist.” 
We perfectly agree with him, and think that 
political economy first and forever became an 
established science, when the theory of value 





was perfected. The honor of having published 
the demonstration belongs to David Ricardo ; 
but De Quincey, as has so often happened, found 
himself anticipated with the public, for he had 
arrived at the same results: as it was, little 
remained for him to do, but to silence a few 
objectors who long continued to oppose Ricardo. 
This he did in the ‘ Dialogues,” to which we 
have referred, in a manner so clear and con- 
clusive, that assent may be said to have become 
synonymous with comprehension. It is difficult 
to convey any idea of these papers to one who 
has not read them. To quote any passage were 
an improvement upon the brick sample of the 
house, for it would be to offer a stone as sample 
of an arch; to abridge is out of the question, for 
they are a model of terseness. Considered as 
pieces of reasoning, they are really masterly. 
There is an artistic perfection about them. The 
beauty of precision, of clearness, of absolute 
performance of the thing required, is the only 
beauty admissible. Accordingly, there is not an 
illustration which is not there simply because it 
speaks more clearly than words; there are no 
flourishes of rhetoric: all is quiet, orderly, con- 
clusive. Itis true that, even in them, De Quincey 
could not be dull, and so there is the slightest in- 
fusion of humor, which adds a raciness to the 
whole, and is thus promotive of the general 
effect. Mr. M’Culloch, a man not given to en- 
thusiasm, says of these papers, that they “are 
unequalled, perhaps, for brevity, pungency, and 
force,” 

De Quincey’s introduction to political economy 
was characteristic, and illustrates remarkably 
the nature of his powers. He took to it as an 
amusement, when debility had caused the cessa- 
tion of severer studies. About the year 1811, 
he became acquainted with a great many books 
and pamphlets on the subject; but it seems that 
what had employed the concentrated, protracted, 
and healthful energies of men for about a couple 
of centuries, could not for a moment bide the 
scrutiny of his languishing eye. Thus politely 
and composedly does he indicate his general im- 
pression of what books, pamphlets, speeches, and 
other compositions bearing on political economy 
had come in his way :—‘‘I saw that these were 
generally the very dregs and rinsings of the hu- 
man intellect; and that any man of sound 
head, and practiced in wielding logic with a 
scholastic adroitness, might take up the whole 
academy of modern economists, and throttle them 
between heaven and earth with his finger and 
thumb, or bray their fungus heads to powder 
with a lady’s fan.’”” Such sudden and amazing 
proficiency, we presume, scientific professors 
would not extremely desire. However, this sur- 
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prising pupil was soon to meet the master :—‘‘ At 
length,” he proceeds, ‘‘in 1819, a friend in Ed- 
inburg sent me down Mr. Ricardo’s book; and, 
recurring to my own prophetic anticipation of 
the advent of some legislator for this science, I 
said, before I had finished the first chapter, 
‘Thou art the man!’ Wonder and curiosity 
were emotions that had long been dead in me. 
Yet I wondered once more: I wondered at my- 
self, that I could once again be stimulated to the 
effort of reading; and, much more, I wondered 
at the book. Had this profound book been 
really written in England during the nineteenth 
Could it be that an English- 
man, and he not in academic bowers, but op- 
pressed by mercantile and senatorial* cares, had 
accomplished what all the universities of Europe, 
and a century of thought, had failed to advance 
even by one hair’s-breadth? All other writers 
had been crushed and overlaid by the enormous 
weight of facts and documents; Mr. Ricardo had 
deduced 2 priori, from the understanding itself, 
laws which first gave a ray of light into the un- 
wieldy chaos of materials, and had constructed 
what had been but a collection of tentative dis- 
cussions into a science of regular proportions, 
now first standing on an eternal basis.” 

Are our readers acquainted with the ‘ Princi- 
ples of Political Economy and Taxation,” by 
David Ricardo? If not, they will hardly appre- 
ciate De Quincey’s enthusiasm, or understand 
what it implies. Butler and Edwards are by no 
means drawing-room authors, yet the perusal of 
their works seems to us to approach the nature 
of an intellectual recreation, compared with that 
of this book of Ricardo’s. We consider it that 
volume which, of all we know, requires the 
highest tension and effort of intellect. It has a 
thousand times been charged with obscurity, and 
filmy subtlety of speculation; yet its difficulty 
consists principally in that it is the production 
of a mind so exceedingly clear, that it could 
completely master and fully embrace a subject, 
by seeing its great leading points of illumination 
without tracing the path from the one to the 
other. Thus the reader is, as it were, carried 
from eminence to eminence by the writer, with- 
out being shown the way he travels; and having 
reached each, not by the usual step-by-step 
method, he is moved to question the reality of 
his progress, and to object to the extraordinary 
new method of instruction, in which he must 
ever and anon commit himself to the strong arm 
or wing of the preceptor, to be carried to a 
higher station. He feels that too large a de- 


* “ Senatorial :’—This is a mistake. Ricardo entered the 
House of Commons in 1819; his work was published in 
1817 











mand is made on his faith; he wishes to walk a 
little by sight. Ricardo coolly sets him down, 
with the assurance that his progress has been 
real, and that now he stands on a higher plat- 
form than he ever occupied before, but with the 
declaration that he must find some other to ex- 
plain pedagogically the mode of advancement, 
since there are further heights to which his guide 
must forthwith ascend. Now De Quincey had 
the supreme satisfaction of going side by side 
with Ricardo in his aerial voyagings; he knew 
well whither he was going, and the absolute 
certainty that it was onward; he could look 
down, with a satisfied, half-sneering smile, upon 
the strugglers below, who jogged honestly but 
slowly along, proclaiming their distrust in all 
aerial carriages. In those ‘‘Templar’s Dia- 
logues.” he just seems to us to be sitting in the 
chariot with Ricardo, laughing at Malthus and 
other disbelievers, and calling them to look up, 
and see that all their difficulty of apprehension 
lies in the fact, that the one path is through the 
air, and straight as an arrow’s flight, while the 
other is along the ground, amid sand heaps and 
tangled jungles. De Quincey himself has admi- 
rably described the nature of Ricardo’s obscurity, 
by saying that, if it can be fairly alleged against 
him at all, it can arise only from ‘too keen a 
perception of the truth, which may have seduced 
him at times into too elliptic a development of 
his opinions, and made him impatient of the 
tardy and continuous steps which are best 
adapted to the purposes of the teacher. For,” 
he adds, ‘‘ the fact is, that the laborers of the mine 
(as I am accustomed to call them), or those who 
dig up the metal of truth, are seldom fitted to 
be also laborers of the mint—1, ¢., to work up the 
metal for current use.” + ‘Seed corn,” says 
Goethe, ‘‘should not be ground.” Such were 
the difficulty and the obscurity of Ricardo. Now, 
we certainly should found no claim to an extra- 
ordinary analytic faculty, on the mere power to 
comprehend any author; but the fact of keen 
enjoyment, of free exulting pleasure being de- 
rived from the perusal of a book, is always con- 
clusive proof of an affinity with the powers it 
exhibits; and the instant recognition with which 
De Quincey welcomed Ricardo’s discoveries, as 
well as the perfect comprehension, nay, light and 
graceful, and absolutely commanding mastery 
with which he ever after used and expounded 
these, may be regarded, even independently of 
his own words, as sufficidit evidence that he 
himself had trodden the same high path, and 
that, as has often been the case, the same laws 
unfolded themselves, almost contemporaneously, 
to the analytic intellects of De Quincey and Ri- 
cardo. We claim not for the former any honor 
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which the succession of the years denied him; 
but when the question is not of the honor of a 
discovery, but the possession of a faculty, the 
above argument is irresistible. We think, there- 
fore, that, in the mere power of analysis, leaving 
allelse out of account, an equality may be vin- 
dicated for De Quincey with the great legislator 
in political economy. More than this we do not 
claim; but no one who has any acquaintance 
with the works of Ricardo, will require a further 
proof that the English Opium-eater is a writer 
whose works deserve earnest study from all who 
love clear and far-seeing thought. 

Leaving political economy, and entering the 
wider field of history, professing also no longer 
to abide with psychological correctness by the 
faculty of analysis, but seeking the traces of 
general power and clearness of intellect, we 
would advance the general proposition that De 
Quincey has looked over the course of humanity 
with such a searching, philosophic glance, that, 
desultory though his teaching has been, he has 
discerned and embodied in his works certain 
truths of the last importance. They are of that 
sort which may be called illuminative. They 
are rays of light which go along the whole course 
of time, revealing and harmonizing. Their value 
can be fully appreciated only when one traverses 
history, carrying them as lamps in his hand, and 
observing how, in their light, the confused be- 
comes orderly, the dark becomes bright. 

We cannot find a better instance than in his 
ideas regarding war. These furnish, indeed, a 
remarkable case, and that with which we have 
been most struck: we think it of itself sufficient 
to justify what we have above advanced. We 
had long been of opinion that the ideas regard- 
ing war, which not only floated in the public 
mind, but found countenance from men of high 
and unquestionable powers, were singularly 
superficial and unsound. From Foster and Car- 
lyle to John Bright, we heard no word on the 
subject with which we could agree. It was the 
first general glance, and that alone, which was 
taken; the observations on which the arguments 
were based, were such as every child must again 
and again have made—that war was accompanied 
with great effusion of blood, that in its scowl the 
face of the world gathered blackness as of death, 
that there was not enmity or personal quarrel 
between the individual combatants, and the like. 
Foster we found unable to thrill to the ardors of 
the ‘‘Iliad,” or, if he did experience a rising 
sense of its glories, we saw him shrinking, as if 
from guilt, and likening it to a beautiful but 
deadly knife. Carlyle, with a satire whose in- 
tense cleverness made cool examination of the 
philosophic value of his words almost impossible, 
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resolved our late wars into the aimless volleys 
by which the peaceful inhabitants of two far- 
separated French and English villages of ‘* Dumb- 
drudge” exterminated each other. We found no 
clear conception of the function, in the evolution 
of human civilization, of agencies in themselves 
calamitous. We found no philosophic concep- 
tion of war in its real nature, as the most dire- 
ful, yet indispensable effect of reason acting 
under the curse of labor and the obscuration of 
sin—the sublimely fearful yet necessary lightning 
which has flashed in the night of human history. 
We had indicated our opinions on this matter in 
these very pages, (in a paper on Wellington, ) but 
were unaware that we were not alone, when we 
happened to fall in with an article by De Quincey, 
in which he treated of war. A glance was suffi- 
cient. We had cause of pride, but also of humi- 
liation. We agreed with every word. The germs 
of a whole philosophy of war were before us, 
every lingering doubt was dissipated. And it 
was aconsoling assurance that our views were 
not, as they looked, peculiarly savage, to find 
that De Quincey, whose womanly tenderness is, 
in our knowledge, unexampled in literature, yet 
sympathized with calmest deliberation and pro- 
found intensity, in those feelings to which men 
have ever attached sublimity, from the shouts of 
Marathon to the thunders of Trafalgar. But 
how could we ever have imagined a linguistic 
garb like that in which we now saw our notions 
arrayed! How perfect was the mastery with 
which the whole was grasped! He played with 
his subject. He touched it as he pleased with 
his magician wand, and it took what colors he 
chose. Whatever of dimness had attached to 
our ideas, was dissipated as mist by sunlight; 
all was boldly, clearly, definitely evolved. The 
thoughts which we had clothed in the homespun 
of prose, and it might be with a want of analytic 
clearness, now leaped forth in the mail of logic, 
and the plumes of poetry. We were proud that 
we had agreed with Dé Quincey; we were, with 
a somewhat different feeling, impressed by the 
incommensurable distance which there may be 
between two expositions of an idea in the Eng- 
lish tongue. 

This whole paper on war we would cite as 
singularly characteristic of De Quincey. Here, 
most emphatically, is there attested the danger 
of trusting to first appearances and impressions. 
Philosophy and fun do so intermingle their parts 
that one is astonished and startled. Now all 
seems mirth and jollity; the writer is intent on 
proving that the ancients pilfered jokes on a 
large scale from the moderns; that it must have 
been the former and not the latter, is plain from 
the fact that those were ‘‘heathens, infidels, 
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pagan dogs.” Then you have a long detail re- 
specting a fund which is to be commenced by a 
half-crown legacy of De Quincey’s, and which is 
to be put into requisition, when the Peace Con- 
gress has prevailed, and war vanishes from hu- 
man history. The fund may accumulate at any 
interest: ere required, it Will, under any circum- 
stances, have reached to the moon; therefore the 
man in the moon is named a trustee. The des- 
tination of the fund is the support of all those 
to be put out of employment when armies and 
fleets are disbanded, and the trustees are most 
eloquently and earnestly charged to deal hand- 
somely, nor bring disgrace on the testator’s me- 
mory by niggardliness. And all this giggling 
alternates with flashes of revealing intuition, 
which rectify your every idea regarding human 
history, with truths which open up to you the 
vista of the past, and enable you to define the 
position of humanity in the present. It is an 
intermingled dance of northern lights, and far- 
illumining gleams of precious radiance: the 
writer is as one sitting in a chariot at a Roman 
carnival, and flinging, from the same hand, 
crackers, and sugar-plums, and lumps of pure 
gold. Ill is it for him who sees the crackers and 
sugar-plums, and thinks there can be no gold; 
and the remark applies more or less to the whole 
range of De Quincey’s writings. On the one 
hand, no man can fail to perceive the jocularity 
of the paper we have been describing; on the 
other, if it is important or indicative of high 
powers to see beneath all the superficial pheno- 
mena of war, and discern its true function in 
human history, if it is a proof of profundity, 
that a clear, indubitable light is cast into regions 
where Foster and Carlyle stumbled about as if 
blindfold, then we can appeal to this same article 
as a triumphat vindication of the sterling value 
of De Quincey’s intellectual powers. How 
strongly, last of all, does it confirm what we 
have said respecting the perfect ease, the abso- 
lute want of effort, the free, careless naturalness 
with which he writes. 

De Quincey has devoted several papers to an 
attempted proof that the sect of Essenes, men- 
tioned by Josephus, were none other than the 
early Christians. The series is distinguished by 
great acuteness of argument, and possesses that 
fascination of style which characterizes every 
production of their author. The whole logic of 
the case is brought out in a figure, so simple, so 
precise, and yet so tasteful, that we may quote 
t: “If, in an ancient palace, re-opened after it 
ad been shut up for centuries, you were to find 

hundred golden shafts or pillars, for which no- 
body could suggest a place or a use; and if, in 
some other quarter of the palace, far remote, 





you were afterward to find a hundred golden 
sockets fixed in the floor—first of all, pillars 
which nobody could apply to any purpose, or re- 
fer to any place; secondly, sockets which nobody 
could fill ;—probably even ‘ wicked Will Whiston’ 
might be capable of a glimmering suspicion that 
the hundred golden shafts belonged to the hun- 
dred golden sockets. And if it should turn out 
that each several shaft screwed into its own pe- 
culiar socket, why, in such a case, not ‘ Whiston, 
Ditton, and Co.,’ could resist the evidence, that 
each enigma had brought a key to the other; 
and that by means of two mysteries there had 
ceased even to be one mystery.” The unoccupied 
sockets are the several heads in the description 
of the Essenes by Josephus; the missing pillars, 
the early Christians. Thus is the whole argu- 
ment seen at a glance. But we cannot say that 
we have been convinced. We indeed think it re- 
markably probable that the early Christians and 
the Essenes were one and the same; but we can- 
not bring ourselves to regard Mr. De Quincey’s 
manner of accounting for the name satisfactory. 
We cannot admit the theory of an assumed dis- 
guise on the part of the Christians. The plain 
command to confess Christ before men; the al- 
most excessive valor of the early Christians, 
prompting them even to court martyrdom; the 
contrariety of such a method of defense to the 
whole genius of the opposition of the true reli- 
gion to all that is false in every age, which has 
always been to unsheath the sword in the face 
of the foe, to fling away the scabbard, and to 
defy him in the name of the Lord; the scarcely 
conceivable possibility of Christians suddenly, as 
it were, ducking their heads before the wave of 
persecution, and emerging again, unrecognized, 
as Essenes. These, and similar considerations, 
close the avenues of our mind to the most plau- 
sible array of proofs which could be adduced 
against them. But not only are these papers 
marked by high ingenuity ; they contain striking 
gleams of insight into the whole course of the 
development of Christianity. We think, for in- 
stance, that the following remark is not more 
daring than it is important:—* In strict philo- 
sophic truth, Christianity did not reach its ma- 
ture period, even of infancy, until the days of 
the Protestant Reformation.” This casts a light 
before and after. And it is a sublime idea to 
which it leads us—the idea of the whole human 
race through long millenniums gazing upon the 
hand-writing of God, and only in the slow course 
of centuries spelling it out. There is also an 
exactness of conception as to what Christianity 
really is, which sets De Quincey at a quite im- 
measurable distance from your general Christian 
litterateur. He does not confound it with 
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‘¢ virtue,” or any conceivable ethical theory. He 
does not, with a mouth homage which is but dis- 
guised atheism, lay artistic hands on Christianity, 
and take it, like any old mythology, to play a 
part, or to act as a background, in an art novel. 
fle recognizes the perennial supernatural ele- 
ment which is inseparably involved in its very 
idea, the continual action from age to age of the 
Spirit of God on the mind of man. In various 
parts of his works, indeed, De Quincey exhibits 
a profound insight into the spirit and nature of 
Christianity—its essential distinction from Pa- 
ganism, as a system of doctrines, and not a mere 
ritual, and its absolute agreement with what is 
darkest and deepest in the human heart and 
history. 

We have lingered perhaps too long on the sub- 
ject of De Quincey’s strictly intellectual powers ; 
but we regret the less having done so, because 
it is here that our remarks may be of the great- 
est practical value. All men acknowledge De 
Quincey’s genius; all men appreciate, more or 
less, the grandeur and the delicacy of his imagi- 
nation; all own the supremacy of his command 
over the English tongue. But we think it is not 
so generally conceded, that he is a substantially 
valuable thinker; that there is not only intel- 
lectual amusement, that there are not only master- 
pieces of style within the compass of his works, 
but that there is much also of that intellectual 
stuff, with which one might build up his system 
of opinion, or on which he might nourish his 
aighest powers. Even this we have not so much 
proved, as partially indicated the means of 
proving. We might have enlarged on the vast 
stores of his learning, and still more on the 
perfect command he has over it all; how with 
the true poetic might he can fling a subject into 
the furnace of his genius, shapeless, rugged, and 
drossy as it may be, and show us it again flowing 
out in the purity and brightness of molten g ld; 
how at eleven he was a brilliant Latin scholar, 
and at fifteen could talk Greek with such fluency 
and correctness, that his master said he could 
address an Athenian mob better than his in- 
structor an English; how he studied mathe- 
matics, and metaphysics, and theology, and scho- 
lastic logic, and all which could give exercise to 
his soul in the herculean youth of its powers. 
But we say no more. We think we have said 
enough to make good our point. We differ from 
De Quincey in several respects. We fear that, 
in theology, we march nearer to the standard of 
Calvin than he would approve. We have already 
intimated our discontent with certain of his argu- 
ments on the identity of the early Christians and 
Essenes. We think he has underrated John 
Foster, and he has certainly outstripped our 








charity in the matter of Judas: but yet we 
esteem him, and we think our readers will agree 
with us in esteeming him, a really powerful 
thinker, whose criticism upon human knowledge, 
and whose direct contributions to its stores, are 
worthy of being eagerly seized and earnestly 
scrutinized by thoughtful minds. 

We have spoken hitherto of what may be 
figured as the skeleton or bare frame-work of 
De Quincey’s mind. We have found him here 
comparably with Ricardo. But now we pass to 
a different delineation; now we leave Ricardo 
and all dry algebraists, geometricians, meta- 
physicians, and scholastics behind; we come to 
look upon the glorious garment of sympathy in 
which De Quincey’s mind is robed, and the grand 
imaginative eye which is his, and which can 
clothe every algebraic formula in light as of the 
stars. He himself speaks of the ‘‘two hemi- 
spheres, as it were, that compose the total world 
of human power—mathematics on the one hand, 
poetry on the other;” and we must think that 
he was born a denizen of both. It is our belief, 
indeed, that every mind of a very high order is. 
It is of beneficent arrangement that men in 
general are furnished with several classes of 
tendencies and powers: it is well that each man 
does his own work best, and even has a certain 
suppressed feeling that his special work is the 
most important in this world. But it is a posi- 
tive and confounding error to apply the general 
rule to the few individual minds which rise 
far above the common level. Of these minds we 
think no assertion can be made with less of hesi- 
tancy or qualification, than that their powers 
and sympathies are diverse. We can trace 
the smothered gleams of a burning imagination 
through the works of Jonathan Edwards, like 
volcanic fires kept under by the solid ground, 
and towered cities and stable mountains of some 
Italy or Trinacria. Plato was the greatest prose 
poet that ever lived; the softening radiance of 
poetic light which played over the massive intel- 
lect of Luther, gave it a beauty which will never 
fade; and we have no doubt that imaginative fire 
burned in the unwavering, far-searching eye of 
Calvin. To borrow a suggestion from those 
words of De Quincey regarding the hemispheres, 
we would say, that all great men have an intel- 
lectual night and an intellectual day: in the still, 
vast night, when no color rests on the earth, and 
the stars in their courses are treading the fields 
of immensity, they look up calmly and abstract- 
edly, to learn, by pure unimpassioned thought, 
their motions and their laws ; in the blaze of day’s 
sunlight, when the world is arrayed in its robe 
of many colors, and clouds, waves, and forests 
are rejoicing in their beauty, then they also 
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share the joy, and can take of the glories of 
nature to clothe the thoughts revealed to them 
in the silent night. We are not prepared to say 
that what De Quincey has actually accomplished 
will prove sufficient to vindicate for him a place 
among the mighty ones of bygone ages, among 
the few who occupy the intellectual thrones of 
the world; but we do say, that there are unmis- 
takable traces that his natural endowment was 
of this royal order, that, in the two great forms 
of intellect—the imaginative and the abstractive 
—he was magnificently gifted. The reader has 
seen how he was affected by Ricardo’s political 
economy—it was a case of positive rapturous de- 
light. But now hear this: ‘‘ A little before that 
time (1799) Wordsworth had published the first 
edition (in a single volume) of the ‘ Lyrical Bal- 
lads;’ and into this had been introduced Mr. 
Coleridge’s poem of the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ as 
the contribution of an anonymous friend. It 
would be directing the reader’s attention too 
much to myself, if I were to linger upon this, 
the greatest event in the unfolding of my own 
mind. Let me say, in one word, that, at a period 
when neither the one nor the other writer was 
valued by the public—both having a long war- 
fare to accomplish of contumely and ridicule, be- 
fore they could rise into their present estimation 
—I found in their poems ‘ the ray of a new morn- 
ing’ and an absolute revelation of untrodden 
worlds, teeming with power and beauty as yet 
unsuspected among men.” These are the words 
of De Quincey. Now we think it a very remark- 
able fact, and one to which, in forming any esti- 
mate of the author of whom we treat, great im- 
portance is to be attached, that he was the first, 
or among the first, to hail the rising, in quarters 
of the literary heaven so widely apart, and with 
such an antithetic diversity of radiance, two such 
stars as Wordsworth and Ricardo. The light of 
Ricardo is perhaps, in every sense, good and bad, 
the driest in English literature; the general in- 
tellect even of practical England turns away 
from it. Wordsworth is, of all poets, the fur- 
thest removed from the practical world: he is 
the listener to the voice of woods, the watcher 
of the wreathing of the clouds; he can drink a 
tender and intense pleasure from the waving of 
the little flower, from the form of its star-shaped 
shadow; he can even enter, by inexpressible 
delicacy of poetic sympathy, into the feelings 
which his own creative power imparts, and wish 
that little flower 
“ Conscious of hali the pleasure that it gives ;” 

from him, too, the general intellect of practical 
England, as well proved in the case of Arnold, 
turns away dissatisfied. In the range of De 
Quincey’s sympathies—and the sympathies are 


the voices or the ministers of the powers, the 
leaves by which the strong plant drinks in the 
air of heaven—there was compass for both. It 
is no fable of poetry or dream of a fevered brain, 
that the human mind is a macrocosm of nature; 
it is a fact to which even physiological science is 
now according her assent, and which a psycholo 
gical comparison of the intellects of the great 
and the small in all ages would irresistibly de- 
monstrate. Weakness of intellect and littleness 
of intellect are found, when well examined, to 
mean hurrowness of intellect; trace men through 
all their grades, from those humble forms of the 
‘¢ world-school,” where sit the artisan, the hus- 
bandman, and the private soldier, until you reach 
that august region where human history and all 
time seem to be spread out, one imperial domain, 
beneath the sky-like dome of the mind of Shak- 
speare ; you will find every increase of greatness, 
accompanied by, we had almost said synonymous 
with, expansion of range. We certainly know 
of nothing in modern literary history so boldly 
and strikingly demonstrative of a superb natural 
endowment, as the delight, which his own words 
show to have been rapturous, with which De 
Quincey watched, on the one hand, tae unim- 
passioned Ricardo threading with his safety- 
lamp the unexplored sunless labyrinths of poli- 
tical economy; and gazed, on the other, on na- 
ture in the dewy light cast over it by Wordsworth, 
or on the magician Coleridge, as he blended the 
glories of chaos and creation in one wondrous 
phantasmagoria around his spectral ship and his 
spectral mariner. I am a man, and nothing hu- 
man do I think foreign to me: the sentiment is 
too true to grow old; it is also a fact that the 
more human I am, the nearer I approach to what 
a man may be, the less is there, in all that can 
be seen or heard, thought or imagined, in air, 
earth, or ocean, in literature, science, or art, in 
all this universe, which will be foreign to me. 
And since the sympathies are but the ministers 
of the powers, since sympathy is the reconciling, 
and winning, and gathering invitation, at whose 
voice all that there is of beauty, in stars, and 
clouds, and dew-drops, and the golden leaflets 
with which summer fringes her robe of green, 
comes obsequiously to the intellect which can 
marshal them in a new order, or bid a new crea- 
tion arise from their combination, the question 
here presses itself upon us—What has De Quin- 
cey himself done, what new field of truth has he 
opened up, what great poetic structure has he 
built? The answer is one which can be easily 
rendered, but which must create sad reflections, 
We unhesitatingly say, De Quincey has done 
‘much, but we profoundly and sorrowfully fecl 





that he might have done much, incalculably 
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‘¢ virtue,” or any conceivable ethical theory. He 
does not, with a mouth homage which is but dis- 
guised atheism, lay artistic hands on Christianity, 
and take it, like any old mythology, to play a 
part, or to act as a background, in an art novel, 
fle recognizes the perennial supernatural ele- 
ment which is inseparably involved in its very 
idea, the continual action from age to age of the 
Spirit of God on the mind of man. In various 
parts of his works, indeed, De Quincey exhibits 
a profound insight into the spirit and nature of 
Christianity—its essential distinction from Pa- 
ganism, as a system of doctrines, and not a mere 
ritual, and its absolute agreement with what is 
darkest and deepest in the human heart and 
history. 

We have lingered perhaps too long on the sub- 
ject of De Quincey’s strictly intellectual powers ; 
but we regret the less having done so, because 
it is here that our remarks may be of the great- 
est practical value. All men acknowledge De 
Quincey’s genius; all men appreciate, more or 
less, the grandeur and the delicacy of his imagi- 
nation; all own the supremacy of his command 
over the English tongue. But we think it is not 
so generally conceded, that he is a substantially 
valuable thinker; that there is not only intel- 
lectual amusement, that there are not only master- 
pieces of style within the compass of his works, 
but that there is much also of that intellectual 
stuff, with which one might build up his system 
of opinion, or on which he might nourish his 
aighest powers. Even this we have not so much 
proved, as partially indicated the means of 
proving. We might have enlarged on the ves: 
stores of his learning, and still more or. the 
perfect command he has over it all: how with 
the true poetic might he can fling » subject into 
the furnace of his genius, shapeless, rugged, and 
drossy as it may be, and show us it again flowing 
out in the purity and brightness of molten g ld; 
how at eleven he was a brilliant Latin scholar, 
and at fifteen could talk Greek with such fluency 
and correctness, that his master said he could 
address an Athenian mob better than his in- 
structor an English; how he studied mathe- 
matics, and metaphysics, and theology, and scho- 
lastic logic, and all which could give exercise to 
his soul in the herculean youth of its powers. 
But we say no more. We think we have said 
enough to make good our point. We differ from 
De Quincey in several respects. We fear that, 
in theology, we march nearer to the standard of 
Calvin than he would approve. We have already 
intimated our discontent with certain of his argu- 
ments on the identity of the early Christians and 
Essenes. We think he has underrated John 
Foster, and he has certainly outstripped our 





charity in the matter of Judas: but yet we 
esteem him, and we think our readers will agree 
with us in esteeming him, a really powerful 
thinker, whose criticism upon human knowledge, 
and whose direct contributions to its stores, are 
worthy of being eagerly seized and earnestly 
scrutinized by thoughtful minds. 

We have spoken hitherto of what may be 
figured as the skeleton or bare frame-work of 
De Quincey’s mind. We have found him here 
comparably with Ricardo. But now we pass to 
a different delineation; now we leave Ricardo 
and all dry algebraists, geometricians, meta- 
physicians, and scholastics behind; we come to 
look upon the glorious garment of sympathy in 
which De Quincey’s mind is robed, and the grand 
imaginative eye which is his, and which can 
clothe every algebraic formula in light as of the 
stars. He himself speaks of the ‘two hemi- 
spheres, as it were, that compose the total world 
of human power—mathematics on the one hand, 
poetry on the other;” and we must think that 
he was born a denizen of both. It is our belief, 
indeed, that every mind of a very high order is. 
It is of beneficent arrangement that men in 
general are furnished with several classes of 
tendencies and powers: it is well that each man 
does his own work best, and even has a certain 
suppressed feeling that his special work is the 
most important in this world. But it is a posi- 
tive and confounding error to apply the general 
rule to the few individual minds which rise 
far above the common level. Of these minds we 
think no assertion can be made with less of hesi- 
tancy or qualification, than that their powers 
and sympathies are diverse. We can trace 
the smothered gleams of a burning imagination 
through the works of Jonathan Edwards, like 
volcanic fires kept under by the solid ground, 
and towered cities and stable mountains of some 
Italy or Trinacria. Plato was the greatest prose 
poet that ever lived; the softening radiance of 
poetic light which played over the massive intel- 
lect of Luther, gave it a beauty which will never 
fade; and we have no doubt that imaginative fire 
burned in the unwavering, far-searching eye of 
Calvin. To borrow a suggestion from those 
words of De Quincey regarding the hemispheres, 
we would say, that all great men have an intel- 
lectual night and an intellectual day: in the still, 
vast night, when no color rests on the earth, and 
the stars in their courses are treading the fields 
of immensity, they look up calmly and abstract- 
edly, to learn, by pure unimpassioned thought, 
their motions and their laws ; in the blaze of day’s 
sunlight, when the world is arrayed in its robe 
of many colors, and clouds, waves, and forests 
are rejoicing in their beauty, then they also 
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share the joy, and can take of the glories of 
nature to clothe the thoughts revealed to them 
in the silent night. We are nct prepared to say 
that what De Quincey has actually accomplished 
will prove sufficient to vindicate for him a place 
among the mighty ones of bygone ages, among 
the few who occupy the intellectual thrones of 
the world; but we do say, that there are unmis- 
takable traces that his natural endowment was 
of this royal order, that, in the two great forms 
of intellect—the imaginative and the abstractive 
—he was magnificently gifted. The reader has 
seen how he was affected by Ricardo’s political 
economy—it was a case of positive rapturous de- 
light. But now hear this: ‘A little before that 
time (1799) Wordsworth had published the first 
edition (in a single volume) of the ‘ Lyrical Bal- 
lads;’ and into this had been introduced Mr. 
Coleridge’s poem of the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ as 
the contribution of an anonymous friend. It 
would be directing the reader’s attention too 
much to myself, if I were to linger upon this, 
the greatest event in the unfolding of my own 
mind. Let me say, in one word, that, at a period 
when neither the one nor the other writer was 
valued by the public—both having a long war- 
fare to accomplish of contumely and ridicule, be- 
fore they could rise into their present estimation 
—I found in their poems ‘the ray of a new morn- 
ing’ and an absolute revelation of untrodden 
worlds, teeming with power and beauty as yet 
unsuspected among men.” These are the words 
of De Quincey. Now we think it a very remark- 
able fact, and one to which, in forming any esti- 
mate of the author of whom we treat, great im- 
portance is to be attached, that he was the first, 
or among the first, to hail the rising, in quarters 
of the literary heaven so widely apart, and with 
such an antithetic diversity of radiance, two such 
stars as Wordsworth and Ricardo. The light of 
Ricardo is perhaps, in every sense, good and bad, 
the driest in English literature; the general in- 
tellect even of practical England turns away 
from it. Wordsworth is, of all poets, the fur- 
thest removed from the practical world: he is 
the listener to the voice of woods, the watcher 
of the wreathing of the clouds; he can drink a 
tender and intense pleasure from the waving of 
the little flower, from the form of its star-shaped 
shadow; he can even enter, by inexpressible 
delicacy of poetic sympathy, into the feelings 
which his own creative power imparts, and wish 
that little flower 
“ Conscious of half the pleasure that it gives ;” 

from him, too, the general intellect of practical 
England, as well proved in the case of Arnold, 
turns away dissatisfied. In the range of De 
Quincey’s sympathies—and the sympathies are 


the voices or the ministers of the powers, the 
leaves by which the strong plant drinks in the 
air of heaven—there was compass for both. It 
is no fable of poetry or dream of a fevered brain, 
that the human mind is a macrocosm of nature; 
it is a fact to which even physiological science is 
now according her assent, and which a psycholo 
gical comparison of the intellects of the great 
and the small in all ages would irresistibly de- 
monstrate. Weakness of intellect and littleness 
of intellect are found, when well examined, to 
mean narrowness of intellect; trace men through 
all their grades, from those humble forms of the 
*¢ world-school,” where sit the artisan, the hus- 
bandman, and the private soldier, until you reach 
that august region where human history and all 
time seem to be spread out, one imperial domain, 
beneath the sky-like dome of the mind of Shak- 
speare ; you will find every increase of greatness, 
accompanied by, we had almost said synonymous 
with, expansion of range. We certainly know 
of nothing in modern literary history so boldly 
and strikingly demonstrative of a superb natural 
endowment, as the delight, which his own words 
show to have been rapturous, with which De 
Quincey watched, on the one hand, the unim- 
passioned Ricardo threading with his safety- 
lamp the unexplored sunless labyrinths of poli- 
tical economy; and gazed, on the other, on na- 
ture in the dewy light cast over it by Wordsworth, 
or on the magician Coleridge, as he blended the 
glories of chaos and creation in one wondrous 
phantasmagoria around his spectral ship and his 
spectral mariner. I am a man, and nothing hu- 
man do I think foreign to me: the sentiment is 
too true to grow old; it is also a fact that the 
more human I am, the nearer I approach to what 
a man may be, the less is there, in all that can 
be seen or heard, thought or imagined, in air, 
earth, or ocean, in literature, science, or art, in 
all this universe, which will be foreign to me. 
And since the sympathies are but the ministers 
of the powers, since sympathy is the reconciling, 
and winning, and gathering invitation, at whose 
voice all that there is of beauty, in stars, and 
clouds, and dew-drops, and the golden leaflets 
with which summer fringes her robe of green, 
comes obsequiously to the intellect which can 
marshal them in a new order, or bid a new crea- 
tion arise from their combination, the question 
here presses itself upon us—What has De Quin- 
cey himself done, what new field of truth has he 
opened up, what great poetic structure has he 
built? The answer is one which can be easily 
rendered, but which must create sad reflections. 
We unhesitatingly say, De Quincey has done 
‘much, but we profoundly and sorrowfully feol 
that he might have done much, incalculably 
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much, more. How gloriously Coleridge rose sun- 
ward in his mighty youth, sweeping at once into 
fields of the poetic heaven which had not been 
entered since Milton! But, as if some madden- 
ing or bewildering enchantment had fallen on 
him, it was seen that the aerial poise of his wings 
became unsteady, he seemed to stagger in the 
sky, and never again, however grand his convul- 
sive flappings, however determined his efforts to 
sustain his upward flight, did he sail with aught 
of the Miltonic strength or the Miltonic majesty. 
That maddening enchantment was opium; under 
its tremendous sway fell also De Quincey. The 
English tongue seems somewhat too practically 
framed to serve well the purpose of lamenting; 
it affects rather the battle melody, or the song 
of the worker; and whatever its powers may be 
in this direction, we shall not here tune it to ele- 
giac murmurings. It is a truly British senti- 
ment which Carlyle expresses, when he says— 
“Tis a thriftless thing to be sad, sad; 
*T is a thriftless thing to be sad.” 

We shall abandon, then, the language of regret, 
and endeavor rather to find cause of rejoicing in 
what has actually been realized for us by De 
Quincey. And truly, if it may appear startling 
or absurd to speak of the English language as 
inexpressive of sorrow, when it is the language 
in which De Quincey has written, while yet what 
we allege remains true, since it is a grand, an 
elevating sorrow, a sorrow which makes us weep 
no weak or ignoble tears, and is immeasurably 
removed from whining, to which De Quincey has 
given expression, we may say that the sorrow 
with which we regard the influence exerted over 
De Quincey by opium, is one which is unusually 
and wondrously checkered by gleams of gladness. 
We confess that sorrow is, on the whole, the pre- 
vailing emotion in our minds, when we regard 
the total phenomenon; for we are convinced that 
nature in perfect health will always work more 
grandly than nature in any conceivable state of 
disease, and we doubt not that all the beauty 
which we now admire in the writings of De 
Quincey, had been secured and enhanced, had 
he never known the delirious joys or sorrows of 
opium. Yet who that has looked in wondering 
admiration at what he has actually done, can 
pretend to say that he can know, by any effort 
of conceptive sight, and not solely by faith, what 
potentialities of grander performance De Quincey 
did possess? Are we sure that, had there been 
no opium in the case, such efforts had been sug- 
gested, or that a canvas would have been found 
for such picturings? The question can scarce 
be answered. 


We suppose it will be agreed that there is no-, 





thing in*our language to be compared with De 


———— 
——-— 


Quincey’s dreams; nay, to speak of comparison 
is inadmissible, for they are absolutely alone; 
all other authors who have ventured on visionary 
delineations—and of these there are enough— 
would grant that their dreams were generally 
different from his. In Germany, there have been 
two writers who can be put in comparison with 
him—Richter and Novalis. His own translations 
and Carlyle’s have made us familiar with the 
terrors and the glories of Jean Paul’s dreams. 
The ‘*Dream upon the Universe,” which De 
Quincey rendered into English in the ‘‘ London 
Magazine,” and various others which are widely 
known, enable us to form a definite opinion re- 
garding his general manner; and we record it as 
our decided impression, that it may be main- 
tained as a general truth, that there reigns over 
De Quincey’s dream-creations a taste more 
austerely classic, more chaste, more majestic, 
than ruled those of Richter. The ‘‘Suspira” 
have been much lauded; we acknowledge their 
surpassing power; but it is to the ‘‘ Dream 
Fugue,” founded on the ‘Vision of Sudden 
Death,” that we point with calmest assurance, 
as illustrating our general remark, and demon- 
strating the superiority of De Quincey over 
Jean Paul. In the visions of the latter there is 
a certain barbaric splendor, a chaotic wildness, 
a bewildering accumulation of fearful or of gor- 
geous images, suggestive rather of the fury and 
might of the tempest than of the strength of 
light; the supremacy of order seems, as it were, 
questioned or questionable; the picture seems 
hidden by its own drapery; the melody scarce 
traceable in the immeasurable volume of sound. 
Right or wrong, the British intellect cannot 
tolerate indistinctness. Now, it seems to us that 
in that succession of dreams which we have 
mentioned, and which seem to us to constitute 
De Quincey’s masterpiece, there is, over all the 
splendor and terror, a clear serenity of light 
which belong to the very highest style of poetic 
beauty. The conceptions are very daring, but 
each form of spurious originality is absent—the 
fantastic and the grotesque; there is the mystery 
of the land of dreams, yet so powerful is the 
imagination which strikes the whole into being, 
that the wondrous picture has the vividness and 
the truth of reality; while, with every change of 
scene and emotion, the language changes too— 
now rich, glowing, and bold, when the idea is 
free, sunny joyousness—now melting into a 
gentle or spiritual melody of a more than 
Ffolian softness—and now rising toa Homeric 
swell, that echoes the everlasting gallop of the 
steeds which drag that triumphal car. This 
‘‘Dream Fugue” is of no great compass, but 
we think that it would alone have been sufficient 
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absolutely to secure a literary immortality. 
Taken in connection with the incident which was 
its occasion; considered as a poetic idealization 
of reality, and an effort of linguistic power; 
tried by the severe rules of art ae demanding the 
very highest manifestation of order and harmony 
possible by man, we think we could maintain 
against all comers that this is, for its size, the 
noblest production in English prose. And we 
cannot but think that nothing so perfect ever 
rose before the imaginationof Jean Paul Richter. 
The little we know of the dream-paintings of 
Novalis leads us to think that there is a closer 
similarity between his manner and De Quincey’s 
than subsists in the case we have mentioned. 
The delicacy, the mildness, and the powerful 
imagination of Novalis, remind us strongly of 
De Quincey; but we do not know enough of his 
writings to draw a detailed parallel. 

We are utterly unable to justify to our readers 
the above opinion respecting the ‘‘ Dream Fu- 
gue;” and we confess that we have a certain 
reluctance to associate any description we could 
give with the impressions which the original is 
fitted to produce in the minds of readers. But 
we feel it necessary to give at least something 
like positive proof that our words are not those 
of extravagance; and therefore we compel our- 
selves to attempt to extract one or two such 
pieces from the ‘gorgeous mosaic” of this 
dream, as may, though faintly, suggest the idea 
of the whole. 

During the late war, De Quincey used to come 
down annually on the mail-coach from London 
to Lancashire. It was the office of the mail to 
spread the news of the great victories. On one 
occasion, he came down after a great battle; 
and an incident which occurred on the way was 
the occasion of the ‘‘Dream Fugue.” It was a 
night which De Quincey alone was capable of 
describing : 

‘*Obliquely we were nearing the sea upon our 
left, which also must, under the present circum- 
stancs, be repeating the general state of halcyon 
repose. The sea, the atmosphere, the light, bore 
an orchestral part in this universal lull. Moon- 
light and the first timid tremblings of the dawn 
were now blending; and the blendings were 
brought into a still more exquisite state of unity 
by a slight silvery mist, motionless and dreamy, 
that covered the woods and fields; but with a 
veil of equal transparency. Still, in 
the confidence of children that tread without fear 
every chamber in their father’s house, and to 
whom.no door is closed, we, in that sabbatic 
vision which sometimes is revealed for an hour 
upon nights like this, ascend with easy steps 
from the scrrow-stricken fields of earth, upward 





to the sandals of God. Suddenly from thoughts 
like these I was awakened to a sullen sound, as 
of some motion on the distant road. It stole 
upon the air for a moment; I listened in awe; 
but then it died away.” 

The coachman was fast asleep, and could not 
be awaked; the horses were going at a fearful 
pace; the msil was heavy. It was on the wrong 
side of the road. Any living thing, or any ve- 
hicle containing such, which came across its 
path, must go to shivers. All this and more De 
Quincey comprehended at one intuitive glance. 
‘Ah, reader! what a sullen mystery of fear, 
what a sigh of woe seemed to steal upon the air, 
as again the far-off sound of a wheel was heard !” 
On they dashed; every effort he made in the 
way of remedy was vain; at last the horses, by 
this time at fiery speed, swept round an angle of 
the road, and all was revealed. ‘ Before us lay 
an avenue, straight as an arrow, six hundred 
yards, perhaps, in length, and the umbrageous 
trees which rose in a regular line from either 
side, meeting high over head, gave to it the 
character of a cathedral aisle. These trees lent 
a deeper solemnity to the early light; but there 
was still light enough to perceive, at the further 
end of this Gothic aisle, a light, reedy gig, in 
which were seated a young man, and by his side 
a young lady.”” These are either married, or in 
the highest state of love; for a reason which De 
Quincey and we do not understand, the young 
man ‘carries his lips forward to hers.” ‘* The 
little caryiage is creeping on at one mile an hour, 
and the parties within it being thus tenderly 
engaged, are naturally bending down their heads. 
Between them and eternity, to all human calcu- 
lation, there is but a minute anda half.” De 
Quincey shouts; at the second shout the young 
man takes the alarm. He has just time to raise 
his horse’s fore-feet by a strain on the reins, and 
pull him round, and make him give one leap for- 
ward, when the mail tears past. In its way, it 
gives a stroke to the little gig, which makes it 
shiver as a thing alive; those who sit there all 
but taste the agony of death, yet are safe. ‘The 
blow, from the fury of our passage, resounded 
terrifically. Irose in horror, to look upon the 
ruins we might have caused. From my elevated 
station I looked down, and looked back upon the 
scene, which in a moment told its tale, and wrote 
all its records on my heart forever. 


«‘But the lady——-! Oh, heavens! will that 
spectacle ever depart from my dreams, as sl@ 
rose and sank upon her seat, sank and rose, 
threw up her arms wildly to heaven, clutched at 
some visionary object in the air, fainting, pray- 
ing, raving, despairing! Figure to yourself, 
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reader, the elements of the case; suffer me to 
recall before your mind the circumstances of the 
unparalleled situation. From the silence and 
deep peace of this saintly summer night—from 
the pathetic blending of this sweet moon-light, 
dawn-light, dream-light—from the manly tender- 
ness of this flattering, whispering, murmuring 
love—suddenly as from the woods and fields— 
suddenly as from the chambers of the air opening 
in revelation—suddenly as from the ground 
yawning at her feet, leaped upon her, with the 
flashing of cataracts, Death, the crowned phan- 
tom, with all the equipage of his terrors, and the 
tiger roar of his voice. 
‘¢The moments were numbered. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, our flying horses had carried us 
to the termination of the umbrageous aisle; at 
right angles we wheeled into our former direction ; 
the turn of the road carried the scene out of my 
eyes in an instant, and swept it into my dreams 
forever.” 
The elements with which the writer works in 
the ‘Dream Fugue” are now before the reader: 
the coach at an unusual pace, and laureled with 
the tokens of victory, the umbrageous avenue 
like a cathedral aisle, the narrow escape of the 
lady. These re-appear in the ‘‘ Fugue” in va- 
rious forms, and transfigured by the light of 
an imagination, which creatively remodels, re- 
> ombines, and illumes the whole. The mail- 

oach becomes a triumphal car, on whose path 
all nations attend, and which carries to all 
peoples, in letters of mystic light, the tidings of 
a victory which has broken the bonds of the 
world; over the heads of the horses the tidings 
go, embodied in this legend, which casts around 
a golden light, ‘‘ Waterloo and Recovered Chris- 
tendom.” The gates of cities fly open; rivers 
are silent, as the car, in its tremendous gallop, 
dashes across them; ‘the infinite forests” 
shiver in homage to the word. The umbrageous 
avenue becomes an immeasurable cathedral aisle, 
along which the tireless steeds sweep onward in 
almost viewless speed. In the far distance is 
seen a vast Necropolis, ‘‘a city of sepulchres, 
built within the saintly cathedral for the warrior 
dead that rested from their feuds on earth.” Of 
purple granite was the Necropolis; yet, in the 
first minute, it lay like a purple stain upon the 
horizon—so mighty was the distance. In the 
second minute it trembled through many changes, 
growing into terraces and towers of wondrous 
altitude, so mighty was the pace. In the third 
minute, already, with our dreadful gallop, we 
were entering its suburbs. Vast sarcophagi rose 
on every side, having towers and turrets that, 
upon the limits of the central aisle, strode for- 
ward with haughty intrusion, that ran back with 





mighty shadows into answering recesses. Every 
sarcophagus showed many bas-reliefs—bas-re- 
liefs of battles, bas-reliefs of battle-fields; of 
battles from forgotten ages—of battles from yes- 
terday—of battle-fidlds that, long since, nature 
had healed and reconciled to herself with the 
sweet oblivion of flowers—of battle-fields that 
were yet angry and crimson with carnage. And 
the lady—what has become of her? Does she 
always occupy a place in the wondrous pageant? 
Yes: her transformation is the most strange, 
and yet, in its beauty, the most perfect of all. 
Look again:—‘* And now had we reached the 
last sarcophagus, now were we abreast of the 
last bas-relief, already had we recovered the 
arrow-like flight of the illimitable central aisle, 
when, coming up this aisle to meet us, we beheld 
a female infant that rode in a carriage as frail as 
flowers. The mists which went before hid the 
fawns that drew her, but could not hide the 
shells and tropic flowers with which she played 
—but could not hide the lovely smiles by which 
she uttered her trust in the mighty cathedral, 
and in the cherubim that looked down upon her 
from the topmost shafts of ‘its pillars. Face to 
face she was meeting us; face to face she rode, 
as if danger there were none. ‘Qh, baby!’ I 
exclaimed, ‘shalt thou be the ransom for Water- 
loo? Must we, that carry tidings of great joy 
to every people, be messengers of ruin to thee?’ ” 
By sudden and magnificent changes in the dream- 
pageantry the baby is delivered, and perhaps the 
boldest yet finest effort of imagination in the 
whole occurs soon after these sentences. But we 
can quote no more, and, save quotation, we have 
no resource in such a case. We have given the 
outline of only one of the visions. We find the 
original elements variously transformed: we 
have the coach changed into a stately vessel, 
the avenue into towering cathedral aisles, grouped 
from the mists of the sea, the lady into one who 
sits in a fairy pinnace on the ocean. The dan- 
gers and the splendors here are such as are 
accordant with the situation. 

But we pause: we think we have already vin- 
dicated all our assertions. And now will our 
readers be prepared to estimate the difficulty 
which attends a decision of the question, whether, 
on the whole, it is to be regretted that De 
Quincey fell under the influence of opium? Our 
own feelings we have already expressed. We 
think De Quincey was naturally fitted to take his 
station among the great systematic thinkers of 
the olden time, and something unique in the 
history of the world might have been achieved 
by the combined operation of such a piercing in- 
tellect and so imperial an imagination on the 
pedestal of the nineteenth century. When his 
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arms, in the strength of manhood, and with all 
their gigantic powers untrammeled, might have 
been piling mountain upon mountain, he had still 
to wrestle in mortal agony with a serpent of 
deadlier venom and more overwhelming power 
than ever coiled around an-ancient hero. No 
man has more than a certain force allotted him 
by nature; it may be greater or less, but it is 
measured; and it cannot be expended twice. Con- 
sider the intellectual might necessary to van- 
quish opium in its three fearful assaults, and 
then decide concerning the powers of him whose 
works, wondrous as they are, were all accom- 
plished in the breathing spaces between paroxysms 
of convulsive warfare. It may, of course, be 
alleged, that without the opium we never should 
have had those writings which are most closely 
associated with the name of De Quincey. But 
it is our decided opinion that the dreams pro- 
duced by opium were but the occasion of the 
visions wherewith the opium-eater has amazed 
the world. They are strictly works of imagina- 
tion, and may be tried by the same tests as the 
dreams of Richter and Novalis. We concede 
that much of their terrific coloring is traceable 
to opium; but De Quincey’s imagination, we are 
assured, would have worked under any con- 
ditions. 

We have done little more than glance at the 
extraordinary man and the extraordinary works 
of which we have been treating. We have left 
ourselves no space to speak of his taste, which 
yet so well deserves notice. We merely remind 
our readers of his account of the little heroine 
of Easedale, and her little brothers and sisters, 
and bid them think of the perfect simplicity of 
the narrative, of the absence of all rhetoric, of 
the tender delicacy of the feeling; we merely 
ask them to consider the grace and ease, the 
softened glow without glitter, the chastely-ar- 
ranged flower-wreaths from which every gaudy 
weed is instinctively bidden away; in one word, 
the peace and moderation which every where 
meet us in the writings of De Quincey. Nor can 
we speak of him as a humorist, although this is 
perhaps his most important and prevailing as- 
pect. Often his humor is merely an exquisite 
flavor of drollery, a half-hidden smile, a some- 
thing which fills you with a certain quiet com- 
fort, but does not make you laugh outright: 
sometimes it is broad farce, when you do laugh, 
and cannot but laugh, were it only at the imper- 
turbable gravity of the comic actor; sometimes it 
is downright horse-play, as when old ‘‘ Toad in 
the hole” is kicked out, by universal consent of 
the company and of readers, ‘‘ despite his silvery 
hairs and his angelic smile.” Sometimes, al- 
though very rarely, De Quincey’s humor intrudes 





into places where its presence is utterly indefen- 
sible. We shall instance one, by far the most 
striking. We think it were difficult to match in 
our late literature, if indeed in our whole litera- 
ture, the pathetic effect which he has realized in 
his paper on the Maid of Orleans. He has there 
enabled us to define, clearly and conclusively, 
the function which such as she have, even in 
their death, performed for mankind. We have 
so much to harden us in this world, so stern is 
the struggle of existence, so sadly do the morn- 
ing dew-drops and the early flowers vanish or 
wither in life’s hot day, that you actually confer 
a precious boon and benefit on a man, when you 
make him shed a noble tear. No man ever 
wept with Cordelia by the bed of her stricken 
father, no man ever saddened at the tale of 
Margaret’s sorrows in the ‘‘ Excursion,” no man 
ever hung over the dying bed of a true friend, 
without being a better and a gentler man. And 
who does not see that, besides all else of instruc- 
tion and of consolation which arises from the 
pyres of the martyrs of Christianity, besides the 
deathless lessons of courage, of devotion, of pu- 
rest holiness, which they convey, there is this 
also in their legacy to the human race, that, by 
sympathizing sorrow over their woes, each gene- 
ration is elevated, and humanized, and ennobled. 
This great lesson De Quincey has embodied, with 
an almost unexampled felicity, in his paper on 
Joan of Arc. But what must we say to the fact 
that even here humor is permitted to intrude, 
that even here there is the sacrilegious play of 
wit and fun? We can only expostulate, as we 
do most earnestly, that such be removed in the 
completed issue of his works. We must not ap- 
proach that awful and beautiful spectacle, round 
which angels were weeping, through a porch 
painted with satyrs and bacchanals; no ‘in- 
sulting light” must ‘glimmer on our tears;” 
we must approach through an avenue of cypress, 
under whose shade we may weep alone. We can 
pardon the gambolings of an irrepressible humor 
when the matter is argumentative, but the 
heavens must be hung with sackcloth around the 
pyre of Joan of Arc. 

The full time has probably not yet arrived to 
attempt a final portraiture of De Quincey, to es- 
timate the value of his works, and to ascertain their 
rightful place among English classics. The 


‘public mind has yet, in a great measure, to be 


introduced to these works, and a few introduc- 
tory remarks, a few almost colloquial hints, are 
all we have here offered. It will, indeed, when- 
soever attempted, be a task of no common diffi- 
culty to portray, in its complete and united pro- 
portions, the extraordinary mind of which these 
multiform and many-tinted writings are the pro- 
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duction and manifestation. We must not attempt 
it here. To speak of separate characteristics is, 
indeed easy, whether they be those of the author 
or his compositions. One may mark the indica- 
tions of a gigantic receptive faculty, seizing, 
hundred-handed, and gathering into one store- 
house, from all lands and centuries, what intel- 
lectual treasures it chooses to make its own; 
proof may be adduced of that power of original 
thought, which penetrates into untrodden regions, 
but dimly pointed toward before, and of that 
creative, imaginative glance which gives form and 
life to what hitherto was airy nothing; special 
attention may be called toa sympathy resem- 
bling a musical instrument of unmeasured range, 
which can distil a melody more tender than the 
tear of childhood, but has yet chords to voice the 





roar of ocean or the thunders of war; and one 
may enlarge indefinitely on the style, on that 
astonishing mastery over the English language, 
by which, in swiftly-changing variation, we are 
startled, animated, melted, terrified, amused, and 
which does certainly, at times, attain a soft- 
ness, a beauty, an aerial glow, which can be 
claimed as peculiarly De Quincey’s, and which 
compel the describer, sensible of his weakness, 
to borrow the colors of the master himself, and 
liken them to the timid tremblings of the dawn, 
or the blending of mopnlight, dawnlight, dream- 
light. But these are at best scattered traits— 
individual instances; it is their union which is 
the wonder and the peculiarity, and of this union 
we can present no theory at present. 





Fon TORTS ASPIRATION. 


Pass forth, ye thoughts of beauty, into light— 
Forth from your palace in the poet’s soul ; 
Where ye have been a glory and delight, 
Swaying all senses with your sweet control: 
Therefore, ye thoughts, speed on your wingéd way— 
Your life greets song as Memnon greets the day. 


Long hast thou dwelt within my soul, 0 song, 
Like the sweet music in an ocean-shell ; 
Making life sweet amid the senseless throng, 
With the fair magic of thy deep-loved spell : 
Therefore my hymn, 0! Hebe of the soul, 
Queen of a realm where death hath no control. 


E’en as a youth, blue-eyed and golden-locked, 
Watches the midnight in a holy fane— 
Watches until the weary eye is mocked 
With the rare glories of each pictured pane: 
For lo! behold! the arms of knighthood there— 
The heart to win them and the soul to dare. 


Thus do I watch within this world’s wide fane 

The laurel-wreath that crowns the knight of song; 
Making my life one vigil of sweet pain— 

Chanting a song-march to the grave along: 
Living with one hope clasped around my heart, 
That fame may greet me ere from life I part. 


But yet, alas! it is a fruitless task, 

Fruitless as were the homeward tears of Ruth; 
A sun in which our young desire to bask— 

A painted fly upon the path of youth: 
Once in each lifetime is the heart’s-harp strung— 
Once to the soul reveals the ever-young. 


Memories of oid will ever rule on earth, 

Nestling serenely in the poet’s heart ; 
Bringing him draughts all joyous as the birth 

Of some great thought beside the sculptor’s art: 
Memories of childhood ‘are the thoughts of God, 
Clothing the past like flowers on Aaron’s rod. 


Thus do those memories flash across my mind, 
Bright as the spear-blades of an arméd host; 
Flinging a glory where the past is shrined, 
F’en as a Pharos on a sea-beat coast: 
Thus doth the mind twine garlands ever green, 
To deck the haunts where beauty once hath been. 





Visions there are like sunsets steeped in gold, 
Where the rich past has crowned some glorious scene, 
Whose spirit lingers on the sands of old, 
Fair as a syren by the sea-marge green: 
Lo! they arise before my trancéd sight, 
The soul’s creations in their robes of light. 


The Lesbian isle, the flush of eventide— 
The white-robed singer leaning on her lyre; 
The placid look where love has been denied, 
Veiling the throbbings of the heart’s desire: 
Bright on thy cliffs, oh, Leucas, sets the sun— 
Sappho, arise; the Parcce’s task is done. 


The dreary moor, the bleak and barren hill, 
The break of day adown the rugged pass; 
The gorgeous Persian gazing long and still 
On Sparta’s child, the dead Leonidas: 
The living slaves, the dead alone the free— 
Such were thy guests, thou gray Thermopyle. 


The banquet-hall, the lion-headed kings, 
Gazing forever with the same mute stare; 

The Jove-locked Roman toying with the rings 
That clasped the wealth of Cleopatra’s hair: 
“Blest be the Gods! for me earth has no charms 
Save the love-couch within mine Egypt’s arms.” 


Day’s royal hour, the war-ships on the sea, 
The leaguered city flashing in the sun; 
The battle-shout, where throng the Osmanli, 
To gain the wall San Marco’s lion won: 
The steel-cloud parts, the war-fiag waves, and lo! 
Their foremost foe the Blind Doge Dandolo. 


Swiftly they pass upon their lustrous wings, 
Those lofty pageants time shall ever know; 
The battle-march of bronzed Assyrian kings; 
The maids that wept o’er Sion’s overthrow :— 
Swittly they vanish in the Past once more, 
Those gods who guard the deathless banks of yore. 


Rich are those iris-huéd thoughts to me— , 
A bow of promise o’er the prostrate soul; 

Sweet music gushing from their melody, 
Like nectar drops from Ganymedd’s bowl. 

Thus do they leave for aye my heart’s recess, 

To feel the chills of this world’s loneliness. J.J. W. . 
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Thou look’d’st on me all yesternight, 

Thine eyes were blue, thy hair was bright 

As when we murmured our troth-piight 
Beneath the thick stars, Rosaline! 

Thy hair was braided on thy head, 

As on the day we two were wed, 

Mine eyes scarce knew if thou wert dead— 


But my shrunk heart knew, Rosaline! 


I am going to write an autobiography, and I 
have headed it ‘‘ Rosaline,”’ because, by that 
name, my life is bounded. When I first met her, 
I commenced to live, and when I lost her, I lived 
no more. During my boyhood, I but traversed 
the wonderful paths of a world of dreams. The 
men and things along my way were all spectres ; 
I took no cognizance of them save as ideal phan- 
toms. I dwelt for many years of my boyhood in 
a stately castle. It was the home of my fathers; 
the residence of the Ernsteins, for many genera- 
tions, There was a gallery, hung with portraits 
of grim knights and stately dames; and at one 
end was the dark, frowning face of the founder 
of our family, the stern Rudolph Von Ernstein. 
For him was I named. There was a tale of his 
having murdered a priest at the altar, while he 
was saying a mass for the repose of the dead ; 
and tradition said that the Lord Rudolph was 
never known after that to rest quietly in his bed 
—that he died haunted by a vague and nameless 
terror, and when he called for a priest, in his 
last agony, the ghost of the murdered monk 
stood over his bed-side, and heard his shrift. 
The family legends said, a curse rested upon the 
race forever; that every seventh male heir should 
be a maniac, 

The Lord of Ernstein, in the seventh genera- 
tion from the founder, was a raving madman. 
Seven more generations had passed, and the 
soothsayers said the curse rested darkly upon my 
brow. My mother was a proud, strong-minded 
woman, and she gave no credence to the pro- 
phecy, but I think my father feared it; for he 
himself superintended my education with the 
greatest care. My wishes were never thwarted, 
and the most scrupulous precautions were taken 
that I should be surrounded by only pleasant and 
soothing influences. The grounds about the castle 
were laid out with exquisite taste. There were 
grassy knolls and wooded coverts; glens and 
water-falls; mimic lakes; and the rarest flowers 
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from foreign lands. Here I wandered for the 
greatest part of my time. My temperament was 
highly poetical, and my studies, which my father 
permitted me to select for myself, were in the 
highest degree calculated to foster this exube- 
rance of imagination. 

I was never, from my earliest boyhood, with- 
out a companion—the Egeria of my fancy. It 
may be that she grew old with me; that my ideal 
changed as my intellect ripened, but her face 
was always the same, She had large, melting, 
indescribably glorious eyes, of the tint of the 
lapis-lazuli. Her hair was like shadows cast 
upon the meadow-grass in a summer afternoon, 
tangled here and there with the threads of sun- 
shine sifting through the leaves. I used to look 
into those supernatural eyes—to twine those 
tresses of the sunshine around my human fingers, 
and to listen to the melody of that spirit-voice, 
which always sounded to my ear like tones from 
a far-off star, falling downward through an atmo- 
sphere of golden haze, : 

I told her all my hopes and visions, and with 
her I was never lonely. But one night I had a 
dream. I was fifteen at the time, but even in 
person I was older than my years; how much 
more in my habits of thought and being. I had 
wandered all day in the forest, and I slept 
soundly. It was the night before the first of 
May, and at midnight I had a vision. Egeria 
stood beside me. Her long hair fell about her 
shoulders like a veil, and her eyes were dim with 
tears. I took her hand, and would have raised 
it to my lips, but she drew it gently back. 
‘« Farewell, farewell,” said her faint voice. ‘I 
have come to you for the last time—to-morrow 
you will meet your destiny. You will love the 
mortal woman whose shadow I have been. You 
will kiss lips that are human and earthly, and 
pine no longer for a spirit of the air. But she is 
likeme. When you look into her eyes you will 
whisper ‘ Egeria ;’ when her tresses baptize your 
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brow at night-time, you will remember your | one of my favorite resorts. Then I seated her 


spirit-bride, and her locks which you have 
pressed to your bosom. I shall never be forgot- 
ten. In death you will join the world of shadows, 
whereof I am one, and the bride of your boyhood, 
will be the bride of your eternity !” 

She ceased, my eyes seemed sealed with kisses ; 
my brow was signed with the baptism of her 
love. The vision passed, and I slept, but I 
woke the next morning with her prophecy float- 
ing through my mind, like a strain of music. 
That day I dressed with care. There wasa May- 
day festival on my father’s grounds. I had never 
attended one before, and I was entirely unac- 
quainted with the rustic villagers. I had heard 
that several noble families were to be present, 
and I doubted not that among them I should find 
the object of my search. My father was pleased 
with my resolution to be present, hailing it as 
an omen that I had commenced to take more in- 
terest in the affairs of those around me. 

I was presently introduced to the assembled 
noblesse, but I soon made the discovery that the 
object of my search was not among them. At 
that moment there was a cry—‘‘ the queen, the 
queen,” and a band of white-robed girls led for- 
ward a maiden toward the throne in the centre 
of the green. She also was robed in white, and 
Ino sooner met the glance of her clear blue eyes 
than I knew it was her of whom Egeria had 
spoken. The dream of my life had become an 
embodied reality—the being before me was God- 
given, and in my heart I claimed her as my wife. 
But I could afford to wait. They came up to 
her, one after another, to do her homage; and 
now I became sensible of the maddest, the most 
intense jealousy. Every lip that touched her 
hand sent a thrill of pain through my whole be- 
ing, and I only forgave her because she was not 
yet apprised of our heaven-appointed nuptials. 

They had put her name, ‘ Rosaline,” in golden 
letters over the throne-like chair in which she 
was sitting, and while I waited, I spelled them 
out to myself, and wondered whether there ever 
was another name which syllabled so much 
music. 

At last, my turn came. I knelt at her feet 
and whispered ‘ Rosaline.” She blushed timidly, 
and I thought her more beautiful than ever. ‘I 
have a message for your ear, fair queen; will 
you deign to walk with me for a few moments ? 
1 am Rudolph Von Ernstein, your majesty’s 
humblest vassal.”’ She blushed again, and this 
time she smiled. Then, rising, she took my 
offered arm, and we strolled onward. 

I said little beyond a chance comment or two 
upon the beauty of the day, until I had drawn 
her away to a cool and fragrant nook which was 








upon the grass by my side, and told her the his- 
tory of my past life. I concluded with the vision, 
and I said, pressing her hand to my heart, ‘‘ Lo! 
I have found you; do you not know that we are 
united forever? Do you not love me?” 

‘‘Not yet,” was the reply, breathed in such 
low, spirit-tones, I scarcely knew whether her 
voice gave it utterance, or whether it was a whis- 
per from the stars. For three hours she sat be- 
side me, and I held her handin mine. We talked 
to each other with all the simplicity of childhood. 
She told me of a mystery attending her birth; 
that she was not the child of the humble people 
with whom she lived, but that a beautiful lady, 
richly drest, had brought her many years ago to 
their door, and she had grown up there. She 
loved every one that was geod, she said; and 
she loved all the lambkins upon the mountain, 
the flowers in the meadow, and the birds in the 
trees; but beyond and above this general love 
for the beautiful and true, she cared for no one. 
And then I ssid—*‘‘I also am desolate, oh, beau- 
tiful queen ; wilt thou not love me?” And again 
came that soft answer, ‘‘ not yet,” and Rosaline 
drew nearer to me, and looked into my face with 
her radiant eyes. ‘‘You have a work to do,” 
she said gently, ‘‘and when it is perfected you 
may hope for love. Your father has the first 
claim upon your obedience. Go to the univer- 
sity; be diligent, be successful !” 

‘* But if I obey my father, and go hence for a 
season, shall I not lose you ?” 

‘* We had better lose all,” she said, ‘‘ than lose 
the right, but fear nothing; I am young yet, and 
I will wait. Be worthy of love and it will 
come !” 

Then I learned to reverence as a saint the being 
Iadored asawoman! She was just my own age, 
timid, and a girl; and yet I gathered from her 
in that hour, a higher wisdom than all my years 
of study had ever taught me, and raising her 
hand to my lips, I whispered—‘‘I will do your 
bidding, my beloved. I will yet win love, for I 
will be worthy.” I placed upon her slender 
finger a ring of richly-chased gold, set with a 
single ruby, and I said, “ Be this the sign. Love, 
to him who is worthy! You will wear that for 
my sake, and I will toil faithfully for yours.” I 
dared not clasp her to my heart, or press my lips 
to her virgin brow; but I left many a kiss on 
the white palm of her hand, and that was our 
parting. 

The next morning I announced to my father 
my intention of proceeding, as he had long de- 
sired, to the university. He was beside himself 
with joy at my resolution, until I told him its 
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origin; and then a heavy frown darkened his 
brow for a moment, but it passed away, and he 
said, smilingly—‘‘ Well, my son, any thing is 
better than the dream-land you have traversed so 
far in life. You shall go to the university, but 
you shall go free and unfettered. During the 
two years you reside there, you will remain so. 
In the meantime, we will bring this Rosaline 
home to the castle, and she shall be educated as 
becomes your wife. If you love one another 
when you return, it will be well. I will give you 
my blessing. If not, you shall both be free.” 

And so I went to the University of Gottingen. 
From the moment I left Rosaline, I date, as I 
have said, the commencement of my life. From 
that moment I had a task to perform equal to 
my highest ambition, to become worthy of my 
bride, and to make her happy. 

At the university I sueceeded even beyond my 
expectations. I stood at the head of my division, 
and was a favorite with my professors. I had 
thrown off the misanthropic reserve which had 
isolated me from mankind since my infancy. I was 
popular with my fellow-students, and I had one 


friend. I loved Wilhelm Heine, becanse he was 
a poet. I have said nothing, so far, of my own 
person. I had a face which seemed to claim no 


kindred with my German ancestry. In mind I 
was a German. I had all the German profundity, 
transcendentalism, and love of mystery; but, in 
heart, I was an Italian, and I had an Italian face. 
My hair was raven black, crisp, and curling ; 
my brows were arched, and my eyes were the 
large, passionate, languishing eyes of Italy. 
Wilhelm differed from me widely. He had the 
clear blue eyes, fair forehead, and blonde hair of 
the Germans, and he was strikingly handsome. 
To this day I have never seen a mortal who pos- 
sessed half his genius. He had, whenever he 
chose to exercise it, an irresistible power of 
fascination. I was completely charmed with him 
during the first week of our acquaintance, and 
as time passed on, the tie between us strength- 
ened. I confided to him every secret of my life. 
I told him of all the vague mysterious dreamings 
of my earlier years, of my father’s castle, and 
Egeria. But I dwelt longest upon Rosaline ; or, 
as I used lovingly to call her, my German Rose. 
He listened with the most tender interest, and 
bestowed his confidence upon me in return. He, 
too, it seemed, loved a being fair as the beauti- 
ful sisters of the Hartz Mountains, and when he 
gave me this account, I was satisfied, and per- 
suaded him to return home with me in the vaca- 
tion, that he might look upon my pure Rose, my 
darling. 

My father welcomed us cordially, and my first 
inquiry was for Rose. I learned that they had 
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been unable to prevail on her to take up her re. 
sidence at the castle, but my mother had ofter 
visited her, and had learned to love her like a 
daughter. They had procured for her the most 
skillful teachers, and she was rapidly being per- 
fected in all graceful and lady-like accomplish- 
ments. My stately mother seemed instantly at- 
tracted toward my friend, and I left them to- 
gether, and took my way alone to the cottage of 
Rosaline. I saw the fair girl, as I approached, 
sitting on a low bench by the open door. I had 
thought her perfection before, but she seemed 
lovelier than ever. She looked up as I drew 
near, and instantly her face and neck were suf- 
fused with a burning blush. It thrilled my heart 
with rapture. I stole softly to her side, and 
whispered, as I held her hand—‘‘ How long must 
I wait for love? I have striven to be worthy.” 

It was night. The moon and the stars, how- 
ever, made the heavens almost as luminous as 
day; and I could see every blush, every emotion 
that flitted up to her sweet face. She drooped 
her long lashes over her downcast eyes, so that 
they swept her cheek, as she murmured, ‘I love . 
you already, I have loved you long!” 

Then, for the first time, I drew her to my bo- 
som, and pressed upon her pure lips the chaste 
kiss of our betrothal. She was mine. My ideal 
was tabernacled in a human form, and I worship- 
ed her as if once more the divinity had been in 
carnated. 

During that visit Wilhelm Heine shared little” 
of my company. He met Rose once or twice, 
and though he admired her, as who would not, 
he did not bestow on her the enthusiastic praise 
I had looked for, in one of his poetic tempera- 
For the most part I abandoned him to 
my mother, and devoted all my time to her, who 
was now, with the fullest sanction of my parents, 
my betrothed. Oh, those were happy days, and 
they lie warm and bright yet in my memory, 
though the sun has set many times since then, 
and the moon risen, sometimes to go down in a 
night of sorrow. I was loved. The wildest 
dreams of my boyhood were satisfied. Every 
soul has an angel. Some go through life pining 
for their presence, and die, at last with the vision 
unfulfilled, the shadow yet resting on their souls, 
but 1 found mine. My whole life became an 
anthem of praise! 

Two years from the May morning of our first 
meeting, Rosaline became my wife. I do not 
need to describe the wedding ; indeed, I remem- 
ber nothing concerning it, save the face that was 
uplifted to my own, the hand that trembled in 
my clasp, and the white robe that floated round 
one graceful figure. These, and the low sound 
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of the church anthem, swelling and dying away 
like the ebb and flow of waves upon the beach 
at midnight. As we left the church, the impulse 
to claim her was strong within my soul, and 
wondering what manner of reply I should re- 
ceive, I passed my arm about her waist, and 
whispered, ‘‘ My wife.” The blue eyes were up- 
lifted to my face, the red lips approached a little 
nearer, and clear and soft as the voice of an 
angel, I heard the response—‘‘ My beloved, my 
husband !” 

I wished not to carry my Rose to pine in the 
sunshine of a stately castle, and my father, ever 
indulgent, fitted up for us a retreat as beautiful 
as the bowers in the Paradise of Mahomet, where 
dwell the Houris in their eternal beauty. or 
marble hall, sunny and radiant, rose up in the 
midst of surrounding trees. Fountains tinkled 
a lulling music in the porch; rare-birds flitted 
to and fro among the branches, and the walls 
were hung with the masterpieces of ancient 
painters; gems that you might have covered 
inch-deep with gold, and yet not have told their 
value. In the pleasure-grounds, under the 
branching trees, stood graceful statues, that you 
might have taken for the guardian spirits of the 
scene, shrinking timidly beneath the leaves. 

It would be but an imperfect expression of 
the truth to say that I was happy here, and even 
happiness, in its weakest sense of freedom from 
pain, visits mortal hearts but seldom. I was 
lapped in an elysium of bliss. Every day I 
thought Rosaline could grow no dearer, and 
every night I acknowledged that I loved her 
better than ever before. I never tired of watch- 
ing her. Every expression of her face had some 
new charm. I trembled lest I should lose a 
single one. That sense of satiety which some 
writers say falls even to the lot of the most 
loving, never came tome. Every kiss I pressed 
upon her lips seemed to bring with it a higher 
sense of ineffable sweetness, than I had ever ex- 
perienced before. She was my world. Apart 
from her, I had no hope, no ambition. There 
was no such thing as silence between us; again 
and again we recalled the brief history of our 
past acquaintance, and each time we lifted our 
hearts to God with a prayer of thanksgiving. 
It was the Eden of my life. 

Six months had passed in this blissful dream, 
before I bethought myself of a promise I had 
made to my friend Wilhelm Heine, that I would 
invite him for a visit to my new home. I men- 
tioned it to my little wife. She said, laughingly, 
“We don’t need any third person, do we, 
darling? nevertheless, I suppose he must come.” 

The next day, I saw a shadow on her brow. 
‘What is it, Rose!” I asked, laughingly, “has 








your pet magpie stopped chattering, or the white 
gazelle strayed into the forest?” There was a 
smile round my little Rosa’s lips, but her eyes did 
not smile, and when she attempted to answer my 
question in the same playful humor in which 
it was spoken, they grew filled with tears. 

**No such grave misfortune,” she said, ‘ but, 
Rudolph, I do not like that Mr. Heine, and I 
wish he were not coming.” 

““Why didn’t you tell me so yesterday, my 
darling? But, even now, I will write and retract 
the invitation.” ' 

‘*No, indeed, my husband. Such a course 
would make me seriously unhappy. It was only 
selfishness in me, not to wish our present felicity 
interrupted. You know I haven’t seen much of 
Mr. Heine yet, and I am sure I shall /earn to like 
him because he is your friend.” 

‘‘ Yes, dear, and for his own sake, too. Wil- 
helm Heine is at once the most gifted and the 
most fascinating man I ever met.” 

Ten days after that, our guest arrived. [ was 
heartily glad to meet once more the only man 
for whom I ever conceived a friendship. He 
became one of our own family at once. He 
shared our common sitting-room, and had every 
opportunity to watch my sweet wife’s graces, 
and learn to love her. I was rejoiced to see that 
she commenced to take an interest in my friend, 
and I encouraged their intimacy by every means 
in my power. He would sit by her side for 
hours, and read old ballads of hopeless love, and 
I, with my head lying in her lap, never thought 
of wondering at the choice of his subjects. I 
left them a good deal alone together, as the 
management of my estate, which I had for some 
time neglected, required my attention; and I 
gladly availed myself of an opportunity when I 
could leave Rose a companion, to beguile the 
tedium of the long hours. 

One morning I left home for a ride of some 
twenty miles, to transact some business at a 
neighboring town. As I was kissing Rosalinc 
good-bye, Wilhelm Heine remarked, carelessly : 
‘You had better return as early as you can. I 
shall find it necessary to leave this afternoon, to 
be gone three or four days, and Rosaline will be 
lonesome until you come back.” 

‘‘ Well,” I replied, giving his hand an earnest 
grasp, ‘‘you will stay as long as you can, and 
I’ll try to reach home by nightfall.” 

All that day my path seemed flooded with sun- 
light. I was half wild with joy. Well as I 
loved Wilhelm Heine, two or three days alone 
with my beautiful wife seemed like an eternity 
of happiness. I hurried through my business, 
and then, stepping into a jeweler’s, bought a 
whole set of delicate pink corals; I thought they 
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would befit so charmingly the blonde style of her 
beauty. AsI turned up the bridle-path, lead- 
ing to my fair home, I half wondered that no 
light, little figure sprang forward to meet me. 
But my second thought was of her delicate 
health, and I said, the evening air is chill, I am 
glad she did not come. I reached the door, but 
she was not there, and an indefinable sense of 
fear aad pain stole over my heart. I entered the 
house. ‘* Where is your mistress?” I asked the 
first servant I met, my faithful butler. 

‘* Alas, sir, I do not know,” was his reply. 

‘*Good heavens! butler, if you know any thing 
speak quickly. My wife is not dead is she?” 

My manner must have terrified him, for he 
turned fearfuli, pale, as he answered. ‘Mr. 
Heine left about an hour before noon, sir. Some 
two hours after, my lady went out, with her 
favorite maid, fora walk. I went to the village, 
about that business you wished me to arrange, 
and on my return I met a close carriage. It 
whirled rapidly by me, but through the windows 
I recognized in the inside, my lady and her maid, 
and Mr. Heine. That is all I know, sir ?” 

I made him no reply, but entered my own 
room, and locked the door. For twenty-four 
hours I neither spoke nor mdved, except to 
shout a denial to the servant, who several times 
besought admittance. I was utterly stupefied 
with my grief. I never thought of pursuing the 
fugitives, or avenging myself on the wretch who 
had so basely betrayed my honor. In my whole 
soul there wax room but for one idea—Rose was 
false! Rose, Rose, Rose! Rose for whom I 
would have given my own life—Rose, whom I had 
so loved and cherished; Rose, my wife. I had 
looked upon her as an angel; as the embodiment 
of all goodness, and truth and purity, and she 
was false! Hours swept over me like moments ; 
moments were big with the torture of ages, and 
still I sat there alone, with the one hideous 
thought. 

The sun had risen and set. It was again 
evening. Twenty-four hours since I had known 
myself a dishonored husband. I heard a key 
turn in the lock of my door. It aroused me. 
No one possessed a key which fitted it but my 
wife. The door opened; a light foot-fall stole 
across the room—a head was bowed upon my 
bosom, and there, kneeling before me was Rosa- 
line. For a moment I did not cast her off; I 
could not, while she sobbed so wildly; but I 
made no movement to encircle her trembling 
form with my arm. 

‘‘Oh, my husband,” she said, ‘“‘my dear, good 
husband, it breaks my heart to think how 
anxious you have been, but I’m here safely now. 
I lai _ thirty miles this day, to get back 





to you. I am, oh, so tired. Hold me on your 
true heart, my husband, and let me rest; and 
then I will tell you all.” 

I was fully roused from my apathy now. I 
put her from me, and answered sternly, ‘“ hold 
you, Rose! A false wife has no right to rest 
upon her husband’s heart. I have loved you 80 
fondly, that I will not tell you how much I 
must henceforth despise you. I will leave you 
our home, and all its luxuries, but we two shall 
never meet again. You have—” but I paused, 
for she fell down, apparently lifeless, at my feet. 
I lifted her upon a couch, and summoning the 
servants, told them I was about to leave home, 
and enjoined upon them the strictest and kindest 
attention to their mistress, under penalty of a 
discharge from my service. I lingered beside 
her couch, till I saw the red faintly creeping 
back into her cheek, and then I put spurs to my 
horse, and dashed away in pursuit of Wilhelm 
Heine. I had ridden three days, and the greater 
part of three nights, upon his track, before I 
encountered him. I challenged him to mortal 
combat, and the weapon he chose was pistols. 
I had had very little practice; while my antago- 
nist was an excellent marksman; and I fancied 
that if I should succeed in avenging my wrongs, 
it would be by a special interposition of Provi- 
dence. We fired at the same moment. I saw 
his hand tremble as he took aim; and his shot 
passed harmlessly through the crown of my 
hat. At the same instant, he fell, mortally 
wounded, the blood gushing in a stream from his 
heart. 

Bitterly as I hated him, pity for my old friend 
was uppermost, as I knelt beside him then, and 
attempted to staunch his wound. ‘Save your- 
self, Rudolph,” he said, speaking with difficulty, 
‘‘but listen to the truth, before I die. Your 
wife is innocent as the purest angel in heaven. 
How could I be thrown so constantly in her 
presence and not worship her? But I never 
dared to breathe one word of love in her pure 
ears. I resolved to take advantage of your 
absense to spirit her away, and I trusted to the 
vain hope that when she found her reputation 
compromised by her flight with me, she would 
not venture to go back, and that in time I could 
convince her of the extent of my devotion, and 
win a return. Her maid was in my confidence, 
and adroitly persuaded her to walk in the direc- 
tion of a certain spot, where I had agreed to be 
in waiting with my carriage. By force I carried 
her away. I took her thirty miles that day, and 
committed her for the night to the custody of 
the girl. I suppose the woman slept, for during 
the night Rosaline escaped, and my most perse- 
vering efforts to trace her course have been un- 
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suceessful. Thank God, my breath has lasted 
long enough to do her justice.” 

My heart was with the wife I had left, suffer- 
ing and desolate; and abandoning my victim to 
the care of the seconds, I dashed homeward. 
Once more it was sunset, when I reached my 
dwelling, and once more there was no gentle 
voice to bid me welcome. I hurried to my wife’s 
apartment. The last rays of the setting sun 
flooded her fair face with their glory. She looked 
supernaturally beautiful, but I saw on the radiant 
brow, the very shadow of death. She had been 
exhausted by the weary, toilsome march she had 
taken to reach my side, and my undeserved re- 
proaches had stricken her down, as a woodland 
flower falls before the fierce blast of the hurri- 
cane. 

I threw myself on my knees beside her couch, 
groaning in agony. ‘‘ Oh, Rose, Rose!” I cried 
wildly, ‘‘forgive me, only forgive me. I know 
your innocence now; how could I ever have 
doubted you! My wife, my wife!” 

She raised herself by a strong effort, and 
throwing her arms around my neck, she laid her 
head upon my bosom. 

‘*T can die happy now, my beloved,” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘ Now that I know you will think of poor 
Rose tenderly when she is gone. You have 
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made my life very bright, my husband. I am 
willing to go home while it is yet noon-day, be- 
fore the shadows come. God bless my darling!” 

Oh, how she loved me even in her death ; loved 
me, and 7 had killed her. Alas, Rosaline! She 
died there with her lips pressed to mine, her 
arms twined round my neck, her head upon my 
bosom. Her last words were a blessing. They 
bore her to her dreamless slumbers, underneath 
our favorite tree. White-robed German maidens 
scattered flowers upon her grave, and over her is 
a sculptured seraph, with folded wings. I go 
there at nightfall, and lay my head upon the 
mound, and I know she stands beside me. I 
know the kiss of a spirit is upon my brow; 
spirit fingers part my tresses, and an angel-voice 
whispers, ‘‘ Forgive him, oh, Father in Heaven, 
for he knew not what he did!” 

Wilhelm Heine sleeps also in the vault of his 
fathers, and what wonder if, with thosé two 
murdered ones standing between me and heaven, 
I feel my heart darken with the curse of my 
race, and shriek out sometimes in my dreams at 
midnight for freedom from the madman’s fetters. 
Iam a young man still, Nota thread of silver 
blanches the dark richness of my tresses, but for 
me earth has held but one light, but one joy, and 
that—is mixed in with grave-mold. 
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RELEASE. 


BY TREVOR. 


Awar—No more, the sport of scorn, 
My vassal love shall serve the Past. 
The bonded athlete, blind and shorn, 
Hath pulled the darkness down at last! 


The gilded wire he once would spurn 
The bird shall seek; the slave, once free, 
To keep the bonds he bursts shall turn; 
Ere I return, weak heart, to thee. 


I gave thee up my life in thrall. 
God wot it was no silken thread! 

Thy pride would make the gyves to gall; 
And it has made them break instead. 


Thy smiles might make me smile again: 
Thy frowns in me no frown can move: 
Thine art is less than my disdain: 
Thy scorn is weak, as was my love. 


Out of the long lethargic trance 
Of tears I wake with sudden strength. 


My heart is cold beneath thy glance: 
And pain hath grown to power at length. 


The sun must shine: the months will bring 
Fresh flowers. New heat my fancy warms. 

Young hopes cry out, like birds that sing 
Against the wake of thunder-storms. 


A light through tears! new forms, new powers 
Arise: new life my spirit fills: 

As down dark skirts of drifting showers 
The wild light reels among the hills. 


Where leaves are sear new buds may start: 
Spring flowers may blow from winter frost : 
But never to the selfish heart 
Returns the empire pride hath lost. 


There’s but a moment ’twixt the Past 
And all the Future. Now I see 

That mystic moment ’s o’er at last; 

| And I am far away from thee. 

















THE FIRST AND LAST GIFT. 


BY ANN W. CURTIS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Her hour came—-the hour that comes only once: her star 
rose in the horizon—that star that rises so often in vain, 
to be remembered as a thing of dreams; and it rose for her 
in vain. H. B. Stowe. 

Ir was an assemblage where a few aged guests 
were looking backward through the long, dim 
lapse of years, to their own youth, and love, and 
bridal—something so like a dream that they could 
not feel it had ever been a reality. And there 
were those in middle life, feeling much younger 
than the young felt them to be. And there were 
youth—young men and maidens—quafling the 
bright-red wine cup of joyous hope, fresh love, 
and wild passion. And there were the bride- 
groom and the bride just risen to receive the 
marriage rite. 

The bridegroom was a frail, slight man, in 
whose deep, calm eyes the fires of intellect 
seemed quietly burning, as in a resting volcano, 
rather than flashing in the over excitement of an 
untamed genius; and the calm, cold, and intel- 
ectually beautiful face was pale and attenuated. 

And the bride was very lovely with her wavy 

rown hair, and bright sunny eyes, and lips just 
ready for a smile, and from whose cheek, study, 
or midnight vigil, had never stolen its roundness. 

When all was stilled for the solemn rite, an- 
other figure lightly entered, gliding like a spirit 
till she stood near the clergyman. 

She was a lady of elegant form, and whose 
face must have been exquisitely beautiful, had 
health and happiness but given it one glow. Her 
cheek and brow were white as Parian marble, 
and round her finely moulded head her black, 
glossy hair was wound in wavy, graceful folds; 
her eyes were large, and so darkly blue that at 
& first glance they seemed most like the liquid 
black common to the daughters of Italy. But 
her chief beauty lay in her mouth and chin— 
red-lipped and dimpled beauty still rested there. 

She was attired in a closely-fitting black silk 
dress, and over her shoulders was gracefully 
thrown a velvet mantle of the same color. Her 
black attire was entirely unrelieved, save by a 
small pearl pin, placed in the neck of her dress, 
and a diamond of great beauty on one hand, and 
on the other a white kid glove. 

She stood near, like a statue—her ungloved hand 
laid across her bosom, and the diamond on her 
finger glittering there like a star. 





Even the bridegroom turned his eye upon the 
figure. He met her calm, bright, unchanging 
eye. He saw the diamond. Its brightness seemed 
to flash and dim his eye, while memory came 
back to him, and brought the moonlit evening, 
years before, when he had placed that same 
diamond on tke hand of the bright, joyous girl, 
whose sad, unearthly beauty, now made her 
seem to him like a spirit from the grave,and 
said—‘*‘ This is for my bride.” His pale face 
flushed like wine, and then more than its wonted 
paleness came, and big drops of perspiration 
oozed from his forehead; but not a feature 
changed. 

The ceremony proceeded. Those large eyes 
turned not for a moment from the bridal pair, 
till at the close, when the prayer was offered, her 
eyelids closed, her long black lashes fringing them 
like a pall; and with palm to palm of white hand 
and glove, she seemed as if praying with strange 
fervor. 

She noted for a few moments the greetings 
that were showered on the bride; then softly 
moving toward her, drew the diamond from her 
own finger, and placing it on that of the bride, 
turned to the bridegroom, and in tones low and 
clear murmured, ‘‘ This is for your bride.” 


CHAPTER II. 


—It may be a sound— 
A tone of music— summer’s eve — or spring —_ 
A flower — the wind — the ocean — which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound. 
BYRON. 

Hubert Lansing was a lonely widower, and 
with health and fortune ruined. He sat alone in 
his room, conscious that the sands of life were 
ebbing fast away. The past and the present 
alike oppressed his soul. His children—his 
daughters—to leave them friendless and penni- 
less; and the image of Maria Wilder—his early 
love, his discarded bride—vividly was she pictured 
to his mind as he last saw her on the evening of 
his marriage, and the tones of her voice seemed 
again to fall upon his ear as she parted with his 
sacred gift. 

Of all whom he had counseled and served, of 
all on whom he had showered benefits, his heart 
turned to her as the only one to whose truth and 
benevolence he could, with unwavering confi- 
dence, intrust his children; but could a mind 
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delicately strung ask her to take them to her 
home and heart. 

Thus wrapped in agonized thought his daugh- 
ters entered. The younger was especially his 
child—the inheritor of his intellect; and she 
bore, too, the name of Maria. The mother had 
chosen the name in memory of a sister, but each 
time the father murmured it, it had been fraught 
with another memory. This child, too, was the 
object of his greatest anxiety. There was in her 
a depth of feeling, an intensity of emotion, a 
capability of suffering which he well knew re- 
quired the guidance and sympathy of a strong 
and affectionate spirit, and to whom could he 
commit so holy a trust? 

He stretched his hand toward the child, and 
said, ‘‘ Maria.”” The word fell upon his own heart 
with strange power. There came back to him 
all the faith and unreserve tinged with a glow of 
his early love, and in the fullness of his heart he 
wrote her :— 

*‘Maria, I ama stricken man—the Lord has 
laid his hand upon me. My wealth is scattered, 
and that energy of character, that strength of 
intellect which first won for me your undying 
love, has waned and is fast waning with my life. 
Yes, I know that I am dying, that the decree is 
irrevocable, nor can I, like the ancient prophet, 
pray that it may be prolonged. 

For seventeen years, Maria Wilder, your name 
has never passed my lips, nor has my pen traced 
one word to you; but now the ‘waters of the 
great deep” are breaking up. I will not attempt 
to palliate the past, but with my dying lips I 
affirm that it was not in prospect of the great 
wealth which I received with my bride that 
caused me to break my faith with you, though I 
know that I was dazzled with the luxuriousness, 
the gems of art, and the brilliant gayety by which 
she was surrounded, and the high position which 
her father occupied in a nation’s trust. 

Yes, Maria, forgetful of you, I pledged myself 
to her; and you were almost lost to me in the 
whirl of excitement which followed, till, like a 
spirit from another world, you appeared before 
me on the evening of my marriage. 

Then I became myself again. It roused me 
to consciousness, as the force of a sudden ca- 
lamity will sometimes bring to instant reason 
those made mad with alcohol. 

The enchanter’s wand was taken away. What 
was luxury, or the works of art, but that which 
sordid gold might purchase? And _ legisla- 
tive fame, was it not as often won by cunning 
and low cabal, as by intellectual worth or moral 

power? And my bride—deep pity filled my heart 
for her, and she became dear to me as a sister. 

I was glad when I heard of your marriage. I 





knew that love could never more bloom in your 
heart—that the fire had gone over your soul and 
left it too ‘scorched and seared for the flower 
of a second love ever to find resting-place’”’ there; 
but I thought the path would be very lonely, and 
might be long, and that it were better thus than 
to walk the valley all alone. Thoroughly I un- 
derstand your nature, and know well that your 
tents were not easily struck, or readily pitched 
elsewhere—that your love was such as planted a 
‘‘ terribly fixed foot.” 

Think not that in this I had a secret satisfac- 
tion; for glad would I have been to have known 
that you had hated me, could it have given back 
to you the joyous love which I had blighted, and 
enabled you to have placed it asa fresh gift upon 
another altar. 

And now years have gone over us, and to you 
alone can I commit my dying trust. 

Maria, when I am dead, will you receive from 
me the only legacy which I have to impart—my 
children? My last gift to you was a ring of be- 
trothal—the next are children who called another 
mother. Tell me that your home shall be theirs, 
and that your heart will receive them; and I die 
in peace. Huspert Lansine.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Either the human being must suffer and struggle as the 
price of a more searching vision, or his gaze must be shal- 
low, and without intellectual revelation. Dz Quincey. 


Though the bloom of life has been nipt with a frost, yet 
the soul must not sit shivering in its cell, but bestir itself 
manfully, and kindle a genial warmth from its own exer- 
cise, against the autumnal and the wintry atmosphere. 

HAWTHORNE, 


Qui n’auroit pas souffert, n’auroit jamais-senti ni pensé. 
; CORLNNE. 


True as it is that there are great sorrows that 
overwhelm the heart—sorrows from whose stun- 
ning power the soul is never wakened ; that many 
there are who live with ‘‘ heads above water and 
with hearts beneath,” walking the earth with firm 
step and unruffled brow, yet bearing a heart that 
looks for no rest, hopes for no joy on the shores 
of time; so true is it, that for such consolations 
of a peculiar character are prepared. To such 
is given a power, strength, and depth of 
character, and even an intense capability of 
happiness of which they have never conceived 
who have not known the force of a great sorrow. 
It is an alchemy which creates a new attribute, 
or rather changes and refines every other prin- 
ciple. To them a new book is opened: to them 
a strong angel is sent and lifteth a seal: to them 
faith becomes a word of mighty meaning: not 
something far off, but near: it is Jesus walking 
upon the waves of the heart, and saying, ‘‘ Peace, 
be still;” and fulfilling in the soul his promise, 
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‘‘T am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

Such had been the influence of sorrow upon 
Mrs. Carlton—the once light and joyous Maria 
Wilder. 

From a dream which had-made existence heau- 
tiful, and robed earth in the drapery of heaven, 
she was suddenly awakened to a life which she 
knew must forever be to her a failure and an 
abortion. 

And then evil spirits came to tempt her. De- 
spair, with its madness; misanthropy, with its 
bitterness; and gayety, with its heartlessness. 
But they won not the victory. Strength from 
heaven came; hope, born from above, beamed in 
her soul ; our common humanity she loved again ; 
and she gathered the little wild-flowers of peace 
that grow in many lowly, hidden spots, and are 
found but by those who seek them. 

She waited not for opportunities to perform 
great deeds of self-denial or of generosity, for 
she knew that those who would make others 
happy, who would have a ‘daily beauty in their 
lives” must, like Naaman, learn to bathe in other 


streams than those of Damascus; and her ever. 


ready kindness and genial smile sent sunshine 
into many hearts. 

It were at least doubtful, whether such a 
marriage as hers with James Carlton were wise 
and well. But if that deep confidence which 
never veiled a thought or feeling—if that sym- 
pathy of taste and affectionate regard which 
made the society of each grateful to the other 
were enough for such an union, it was theirs; 
and when, after many years, in which they had 
grown very dear to each other, death entered 
their dwelling and bore hence the generous and 
noble-minded husband, Mrs. Calton mourned for 
him, not, it is true, with the wild and untamed 
agony with which she would have mourned the 
chosen of her youth, but with a deep, earnest 
and quiet sorrow. 

Unhesitatingly, and rejoicing that even for 
him she would not have lived in vain, she 
answered the letter of Hubert Lansing. 

‘‘ Hubert,—With a gladness akin to that with 


which I received your first gift, do I accept from. 


you your last legacy; and the love—the passion 
—the agony which in my youth I gave to you 
shall be distilled into an intense affection which 
shall ever fall, faithful as evening dew, upon 
your children. 

I cannot tell you what consolation God has 





given me in my own children. It has been 
through them that he hath ‘ tempered the wind 
to the shorn lamb,” and remembered his promise, 
‘*the bruised reed I will not break.” 

With gushing joy—with more than a mother’ 
wonted tenderness, have I gazed upon my eldest 
my noble son, my Walter, with his glorious intel- 
lect written on his brow, and his loving heart 
traced upon his lip. I have felt that had he 
called you—the beloved of my youth—had he 
called you father, my love for him could not have 
been greater. 

And now a new source of consolation you 
offer me in the gift of your children. I had not 
believed that in the arrangements of Providence 
it would ever be given me to do you another 
kindness, though I knew that to you or to yours 
as freely, as frankly, as when you knew me in 
youth and in happiness would I minister to your 
pleasure. 

I cannot come to your side. The effort 
would be too painful both for youand me. Re- 
ceive my boy as my own representative; trust to 
his care your children till my own arms shall 
embrace them. 

And now, Hubert, beloved, farewell; and 
rejoice with me that Heaven and Love are im- 
mortal—that the star whose brightness the 
vapors of earth have not dimmed, will only set 
in death to rise in heaven. Magia.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Death is a black camel that kneels at every man’s door. 
TURKISH PROVERB. 

Death had done its work. Hubert Lansing 
had yielded to that ‘‘ tremendous necessity” that 
awaits all living. 

The young Walter Carlton had, ‘with his. 
daughters, stood at his bedside, and mingled 
with theirs his tears of affection and sympathy ; 
and so much was he the representative of his 
mother’s youth, that in the dim, shadowy fancies 
of the dying man, he was the Maria of his youth, 
and with glazing eyes fixed upon him, among the 
last words his failing lips had uttered had been 
her cherished name. 

The home of Mrs. Carlton became the happy 
home of the daughters of Lansing, and with her 
children they mingled as sisters, and became 
dear to one another as those of the same hearth- 
stone, while her own heart owned no difference 
in the love she bore her own and the chiidren of 
her adoption. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Legislative. Passage of the Homestead Bill—Rivers and 
Harbors Bill—Civil and Diplomatic Bill—Fortification 
Bill— Post Route Bill—Ratification of Russian and Bor- 
nean Treaties—California— Washington Territory—Ore- 
gon, etc. 


In its progress to the close of the session Congress has 
been marked by a more important amount of business 
done. On 6th of July the vetoed Indigent Insane Land 
Bill which had passed on the 8th of March, was rejected by 
the Senate. On 7th, the Appropriation Bill was passed in 
the House, by a vote of ninety-two to sixty-seven. On the 
same day, in the Senate, a bill was reported for the im- 
provement of the Patapsco river, and for making the 
harbor of Baltimore accessible for war-steamers. On 9th, 
Mr. Clayton made his ironical amendment of the Home- 
stead Bill, to the effect that settlers should rather get one 
hundred and sixty dollars out of the treasury, than one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, and Mr. Broadhead’s mo- 
tion for a postponement of the question to December was 
defeated. In the House, on the proposal of renewing Mr. 
Colt’s patent for seven years longer, Mr. Clingman charged 
the abettors of the business with corrupting the members, 
and a committee was appointed to investigate the charge. 
On 10th, the House passed a bill authorizing letter-carriers, 
or ambulatory post-offices in California and the territories 
of the Pacific, where single letters will be delivered for 
twenty-five cents each. On 14th, in the Senate, the Home- 
stead Bill was further discussed, and some bills passed, 
viz: One appropriating six hundred thousand dollars for 
certain improvements in the public buildings at the capital, 
granting land for railroads in Missouri, and for the New 
Orleans and Mobile Railroad, for postal services in Cali- 
fornia, and Washington, and Oregon territories; a resolu- 
tion to distribute the works of Thomas Jefferson, and ma- 
king Cairo, Ill., a port of delivery. The River and Harbor 
Bill was passed in the House on 13th. It appropriated 
about two millions and a half of dollars. The light-house 
appropriation bill also passed, including twenty thousand 
dollars for life-boats, and other suitable apparatus, to be 
placed along the Jersey shore. On 17th, in the Senate, a 
bill providing for the jpreservation of life and property in 
shipwreck, was paseed. Its application is general. On 
19th, in the Senate, Mr. Clayton, to test the matter, moved to 
lay the Homestead Bill on the table, and was defeated, 27 
to 24. On 18th, in the House, an amendment of the Army 
Appropriation Bill, giving the superintendency of the na- 
tional armories to civilians was agreed to. On 19th, Mr. 
Olds’ bill to repeal the late postage reduction on periodicals 
and newspapers, was defeated, and a bill was passed pro- 
viding for the accommodation of the federal courts in Phi- 
ladelphia, New York, and Boston, On 20th, in the Senate, 
the Homestead Bill—“ the same, but, oh, how different!”— 
was passed by a compromise—that principle which is gene- 
rally denounced by straight-forward, earnest people, but 
which, in the hands of the genius of our constitution, has 
vindicated some of the fairest results of legislative wisdom. 
All the debates and amendments which had grown around 
the bill as it came from the House, were pushed aside by 
Mr. Hunter, who offered a substitute; and that passed 

with suddenness, as if Congress had been waiting for it. 





The first section of this bill provides that after July 1, 1855, 


lands which have been in the market for five years, shall 
be sold for one dollar an acre; for ten years, seventy-five 
cents an acre; for twenty years, twenty-five cents; for 
thirty years, twelve and a-half cents. The second section 
declares that any state desiring it shall acquire preémption 
right; the third that the states may, at the above rates, 
have 7,680 acres of land for every mile of railroad or canal 
they resolve to make; and other sections regulate these 
dispositions. The eighth section provides that any free 
white person who is the head of a family, or who has ar- 
rived at the age of twenty-one years, and is capable of 
holding lands under the laws of the state in which they 
lie, shall be entitled to one-quarter section of land. The 
ninth section provides that no patent shall be issued for 
lands till the person who has preémpted them shall have 
paid for them, and resided on and cultivated them for, at 
least, five years. Along with this bill, the Senate passed 
a bill appropriating $8,500,000 for the redemption of the 
debt of Texas, and another, increasing the pay of execu- 
tive and judicial officers in territories. In the Senate, 
on 2ist, Mr. Pettit rather agreeably scandalized the con- 
script fathers, by reading a vigorous retort against Colonel 
Benton, who, in a public letter, had called the former “a 
great liar, and a dirty dog.” On 25th, Mr. Badger moved, 
in reference to the bill passed for the water-works of the 
District of Columbia, an amendment that the President te 
authorized to employ in his official household, a secretary, 
at two thousond dollars a year,a clerk at sixteen hui - 
dred dollars, a steward at ono thousand dollars, and tvo 
messengers at nine hundred and seven hundred and fifty 
dollars respectively. This amendment was adopted. On 
24th, in the House, the important Fortification Bill passed. 
Under this appropriations were made for the purpose of 
putting all the coasts of the federation in a state of de- 
fense. On 25th, Mr. Bocock, submitting an amendment of 
the Navy Appropriation Bill, contended for a reform in the 
navy, and especially the increase of the seamen’s wages, 
and the raising of the naval force from 7,500 to 10.000 men. 
Mr. Phelps opposed any thing which would look like the 
establishment of a civil list, and proposed that $300,000 
should be put at the disposal of the Secretary of the 
Navy, that he may pay higher wages, if necessary. This 
last was adopted. Mr. Gerritt Smith proposed an amend- 
ment prohibiting the use of alcoholic drinks in the navy, 
and it was adopted. But on a confused reconsideration 
mext day, it was defeated by a casting vote. Same day 
$370,000 were appropriated to pay the expenses of the 
Japan Expedition. In the Senate on the 25th, the treaty 
with Russia was ratified. It guarantees the neutrality of 
the United States in the present war, and establishes the 
principle that free ships make free goods. At the same 
time was published a treaty made last year, between the 
Sultan of Borneo and the United States, signed by Omar 
Ali Seifeddin himself, on one side, and J. Balestier on the 
other. On 27th, the Senate adopted an amendment of the 
Civil and Diplomatic Bill, increasing the salaries of the 
ambassadors to France and England to fifteen thousand 
yearly, and the bill itself was subsequently passed by 25 
to 16. On the 28th the Post Route Bill was passed by the 
Senate, having been already passed by the House. This 
bill was much needed. It arranges on a systematic plan 
all the routes now in operation, as well as about six hun- 
dred new ones proposed to the committees for establish- 
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ment during the present session. Since the introduction 
of railways the route bills of 1810 left the system in a good 
deal of confusion, which is done away with by the present 
bill. 

The gold business of California continues to be carried 
on prosperously, The streams of the Moquelumne, the 
Kern, the North Fork, and the South Fork, fail every sum- 
mer season in their channels; but.no drought ever seems 
to fall upon the metapohorical river of that country—the 
Pactolus of the West. It flows on and looks as if it would 
flow forever. Another exciting gold shout has risen in the 
Iowa hill, on the ridge of the Nevada. In that place near 
three hundred tunnels have been run into the earth, while 
at Kern’s Pass, Carson Valley, and elsewhere, the people 
are agitated by the same excitements. At these places, 
and also at Minnesota, Camptonville, Forest City, the con- 
course of miners has caused great inconveniences in the 
matters of food and shelter. Science is now in a great 
measure used instead of the ruder labor of the earlier pe 
riod, and tunneling and shafting are very generally em- 
ployed. Seme squatter riots have taken place in California, 
and an earthquake-shock was felt in Santa Barbara, on 
13th of June. The cereal harvest promises to be plentiful. 
Between the over stocks of flour, and the good harvests, 
the Californian loaf will be cheaper than ours. A U. 8. 
eustom house is in process of erection at San Francisco. 
The news from the Indian Reservation, at Tejon, is very 
encouraging. Ex-President Walker being brought to trial, 
postponed it to 2d August, giving $10,000 bail. The usual 
amount of fights, duels, burglaries, and so forth, continues 
to diversify the social condition of that gold country. 

From Washington Territory we have an account of out- 
rages committed by the Fort Simpson Indians against the 
white settlers of Bellingham Bay. Governor Douglas of 
Vancouver’s Island has put a guard of seventy-five Indians 
on Bellevue Island, to keep the sheep of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company—about three thousand. Governor Stevens claims 
the island, and would doubtless attempt to seize the mut- 
ton. But Douglas threatens to seize any American collector 
who may go to the island for that purpose. Governor Stevens 
has informed the Hudson’s Bay Company that it shall no 
longer trade with the Indians in Washington Territory. 
To add to the confusion, the Russian Indians of Fort Sitka 
have been assaulting the Indians attached to the English 
settlements, 

The people of Oregon have refused, by a decided majo- 
rity, to have a convention to make aconstitution. Almost 
all the Indians of the Rogue River have been induced to 
live on the reserves appointed by treaty. The commission 
at present employed in making a boundary between Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, have discovered that the town of Yreka, 
Sailor’s Diggings, and Alt House Creek, supposed to be in 
California, are in Oregon, This will be bad news for those 
who, living in those places, have been in the habit of voting 
both in California and Oregon, and refusing to pay taxes in 
either, 

The last and present months have been marked by the 
prevalence of cholera in nearly all the States in the Union. 
The general statistics of death showing the fatal character 
of the visitation. : 


NEIGHBORING STATES. 


Mexico; Insurrection— Cuba going to Sleep — Greytown 
Blown Down—American Pronunciamento in New Gra- 
nada—Costa Rica—The Sandwich Islands— Annexation 
of part of Russian America. 


A muffled sound of insurrection proceeds from the inte- 
rior of Mexico; there is fighting, but the combatants are 
not seen distinctly. Some say the arch-rebel, Alvarez, is 
dead; others maintain that he is alive. There is an in- 


surrection in Michoacan, which seems to be general, in | 


spite of the desire of the government to hush the report 





of it as much as possible. Rebel chiefs were moving up 
and down, and the towns were calling on government for 
assistance against them. The official Diario of Mexico 
speaks of an attack made by the commandant of Ignalaon 
Villalba, an insurgent chief, commanding seven hundred 
men, and an indecisive result. There are also notices of 
other conflicts elsewhere. Meantime the Indians on their 
side are rioting over the helplessness of the Mexican go- 
vernment throughout the northern states, while the In- 
dians of Yucatan are repulsing the troops sent against 
them. The whole South and West seem to have loosed 
themselves from their allegiance to Santa Anna. He, 
meantime, is in the capital, distracted apparently by the 
variety of discontent and rebellion that has grown up 
about him. 

There has been no intelligence of importance from Cuba. 
The Spanish reinforcements have strengthened the de- 
fenses of the island, and the Spanish war frigates continue 
to cruise round the island, apparently checking the impor- 
tation of negro slaves. The rumors of Cuban invasion 
have died away in the south, and the negotiation carried 
on by our minister at Madrid, seems just now driven off 
the carpet by the outbreak of the constitutional generals. 

Accounts from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico have 
been interesting. An American ship-of-war has insulted 
the protectorate of England, in Nicaragua, by destroying 
Greytown. The people of this place came to entertain 
feelings of dislike and offense toward our citizens, who 
no doubt, if they did not provoke those sentiments, 
reciprocated them cordially enough. A few months ago, 
the honorable Solon Borland, our Minister in Central 
America, interfered to protect an American captain of a 
river steamer, against the authorities, and was moobed by 
the people of Greytown. He then left a guard of return- 
ing Californians to protect American interests in the place, 
and returned home for instructions. The authorities at 
Washington whose causes of action, no doubt, included 
more items of complaint than would appear in the Borland 
business, issued their orders, that the Cyane, Captain 
Hollins, should go to this semi-English town and demand 
satisfaction with a promise of better behavior. The 
demand was peremptorily made and refused with obsti- 
nacy; whereupon, on 13th July, Captain Hollins cannon- 
aded the place and afterward landed a party which set it on 
fire. The population of about 500 persons, went aside 
into the woods, and the foreign residents who desired it, 
were brought to the States in the American steamer, 
which called at the place two days subsequently. This 
would be considered a paltry blow, were it not that it is 
partly struck against England—a fact whieh may entail 
some very serious consequences. 

The news from New Granada are not less interesting. 
New Granada, which is, at one side, in the throes of civil 
war, is, at the other, agitating a scheme of secession and 
independence. The people of Aspinwall and the parts 
adjacent have no interest in the confusions of Melo the 
absolutist ‘br Mosquera the constitutionalist; being in a 
great measure foreign residents, they look to the chief 
management of their own concerns, and, at least, a free 
town, of a mingled native and foreign government. For 
several months past, the residents of Aspinwall generally 
have not paid taxes, seeing the local government was 
inefficient. Some time ago, a Vigilance Committee, was 
formed for the punishment of murder and robbery. By 
these means the foreigners came to be something like an 
imperium in imperio, till, at last, the New Granada off- 
cials began to demand taxes and be otherwise annoying, 
whereupon the foreigners took a remonstrating attitude, 
and formed themselves into committee, they argued they 
could better regulate the town than the Granadans, and 
in this conviction, they have demanded a peculiar govern- 
ment for Aspinwall. The matter is a curious conglomera- 
tion. Itis evident that the government of New Granada 
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ia not suited for the men of Aspinwall, ani it is easy to 
perceive that in a short time that Isthmian thoroughfare 
will be placed under our liberal laws and our influence. 
The progress of our people is rather significant in that 
region, seeing that they simultaneously demand a town 
for themselves on the Isthmus, and beat down another 
established by the Queen of England. Engaged in their 
ferocious, feeble war among themselves, the rival Granadan 
parties do not perceive the presence of a controlling power 
that will yet push both aside. 

Accounts from Costa Rica, say that Commodore Vander- 
bilt has received from government the privilege of opening 
a way across its territory—or of making use of the way 
already employed; for except that the Vanderbilt termi- 
nus on the Pacific would be Selinas, while that of the 
present Nicaraguan company in San Juan del Sur, the 
routes are the same. It is stated that this grant concluded 
by Costa Rica, is partly on ground disputed by Nicaragua. 
Such being the case, the act of putting an American with 
his dollars and his revolver on that perilous point of dis- 
pute, will be apt to lead to a little more violent confusion 
in that quarter. 

In the Sandwich Islands, King Kamehameha has issued 
a proclamation calling on all his subjects to remain neutral, 
in the coming war between the European potentates, and 
to abstain from attacking any of them with privateers. 
His majesty at the same time warns the aforesaid great 
powers that they must respect each other in his harbors, 
and never proceed to decide any of their quarrels therein. 
His government was rejoicing in an excess of receipts over 
expenditures, and contemplating an improvement of the 
harbors and an increase of the standing army, which, at 
present, is nearly 100 men. The port charges of Honolulu 
have been abrogated by act of parliament, and a bill was 
about to be introduced to admit to the coasting trade all 
who would pay a sum for license. In spite of reports cir- 
culated in these states, it seems that petitions to the Hawa- 
ian parliament have been sent from all the islands against 
American annexation—except in case of French interfer- 
ence. So that this talk of annexation may be only used 
as a bug-bear for the French at Hawai, who show them- 
selves at times very much disposed to domineer over the 
little kingdom. It is only when our steamships to Loo 
Choo, and Hong Kong or Shanghai shall make of Hawai 
a resting-place, and a strong body of American citizens 
find themselves located in those islands, that annexation 
will assume.an aspect of probability. 

From Russian America, we have received notification of 
a national dispute, and also of the means of putting an 
end to it. From time immemorial the people of the 
American continent had enjoyed the privilege of fishing 
and trading along the whole N. W. coast, without reserva- 
tion. When the Alentian Islands came into the possession 
of Russia, that privilege was farther secured to them by 
treaties, the laat of which is dated 1834, up to the present 
year there was no great cause of complaint; but in April 
last the Russian government transferred tho#e fisheries, 
of which Sitka is the capital and chief station to a power- 
ful Fur company. The latter insisted on an exclusive 
right, and the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh supporting this 
claim, issued notices accordingly at Sitka, and even went 
so far as to arrest an American and a Chilian fishing 

vessel, to prevent their intrusion on the forbidden grounds. 
This produced#a strong protest from the American consul 
at Sitka and would doubtless have led to something more 
serious still, if the Russian Government had not resolved 
to dispose of the islands and waters in dispute to the 
United States, to this they are strongly impelled by the 
fact that if they do not sell them, the English will send a 
war ship to clutch them all at one fell swoop.—Toward 
the close of July, Stoekel, a Russian envoy, had made at 
Washington proposals for the sale and transfer to the 
Wnited States. From this we see how likely it is that 





the annexation of a part of Russia may actually precede 

the annexations of those places nearer home which have 

been so long under our acquisitive eyes. 
THE OLD WORLD. 

The Seats of war—The Czar firm—The Allies at last on 
the Danube, and the graver strategy about to begin. A 
French army going to the Baltic--Revolution in Spain— 
The Insurgents victorious—Queen Christina fled—New 
Ministry at Madrid— Further Austrian Loans, and Eng- 
lish grants. 

On the 15th of June the Russian advance, in the direo- 
tion of Constantinople, had reached its furthest point, 
and then ceased, and the tide of war slowly ebbed into 
the Principalities. On the above date, after vehement 
seige of a month, the Russians withdrew from Silistria, into 
which two days previously Omar Pasha, advancing toward 
the Danube, had thrown a Turkish brigade. Some days 
subsequently, the Turks fell upon the Russians as they 
moved from their encampment over against Silistria, and 
defeated them according to English reports. The Turks 


'| then crossed the river and occupied the Danubian Islands 


and Giurgevo. It was generally reported that the Rus- 
sions were, about the beginning of July, proceeding te 
evacuate Wallachia, and even Moldavia. But this has beon 
a very great mistake. It was also falsely reported that 
the Austrians were marching in, to occupy the Principali- 
ties. But the Czar still held the left bank of the Danube, 
from Aluta downward, and his troops were busily employed 
in erecting batieries on the Transylvanian frontier, in 
Moldavia. 

Meantime, on 6th July, the reply of the Czar to the 
overtures of Austria and Prussia—a reply on which hangs 
the decision of all the military movements—arrived at 
Vienna, in the midst of great suspense. The tone of 
Nicholas in addressing the German Powers was courteous, 
but still firm. As a concession to his brother of Austria, 
he professed himself willing to treat again all round, on 
the basis of the protocol of the Four Powers of 9th April, 
which went to establish a common protectorate of all the 
powers over the Sultans Christian subjects. He agreed 
to withdraw if the English an@ French withdrew at the 
same time, and the Austrians did not enter the Princi- 
pality. He would still, however, retain the line of the 
Sereth in Moldavia as a guarantee that, in making peace, 
they should not deprive him of any of his territories. In 
his letter to the King of Prussia that terrible Sclavon 
chieftain—who seems to stand erect while they are all 
crouching about him—said he was an ill-used individual, 
and would fight tothe last rouble and the lastman. Prus- 
sia is of opinion that the Czar’s terms are fair, and Austria 
apparently leans to the same opinion, while the smaller 
German Powers prepare to take their cue from the great 
chiefs of the Fatherland. A horrible distrust of Austria 
is beginning to creep through the veins of the two Western 
Powers. The English and French journals cry treachery. 
The Daily News of London and other papers denounce the 
base Austrian alliance, the London Sun and other organs 
have been lauding Kossuth in an unwonted manner, 
and, although the Hungarian denounced the British 
government, for its Austrian tendencies, the Times had not 
launched at him a single bolt. Western Europe secretly 
fears or hopes the ultimate union of the German Powers 
with their natural friend and protector. 

For the rest, the allied armaments were ineffective. 
Neither Sebastopol nor Cronstadt have been struck. The 
Anglo-French army, 50,000 strong, has at least reached the 
Danube, and is stationed between Varna and Shumla, 
The Turkish flotilla, assisted by the vessels and boats of 
the allied squadron, have taken possession of the Danube 
mouths, and begun to make them clear for the passage of 
trading ships. The destruction of the channel of that 





noble stream was an unpardonable sacrilege on the part 
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of the Czar. The beneficent urn of the ancient river-god 
belongs to all the world. Sir Charles Napier having sur- 
veyed the defenses of Oronstadt sent home to know if he 
should attack them, and some sappers and miners were 
sent along with a sealed reply. It is probable that the 
admiral, assisted by the French troops sent from Calais 
and Boulogne in English war-ships, in the beginning of 
July, would undertake the occupation of the Aland Islands, 
in which is Bomersund which he lately bombarded. Those 
islands would be a formidable base of operations against 
the capital of Russia. It is thought the allied force in 
the Baltic will be about 30,000 men. 

Meantime latest accounts say that an ultimatum was 
sent from Vienna, on 17th July, demanding the evacuation 
of the Principalities within a month. The Turks had 
erossed the Danube in several places, and were nearly in 
the positions they occupied eight months ago—menacing 
an advance on Bucharest. Omar Pasha had his head 
quarters at Giurgevo on 9th July. Qn llth, the Turks 
advancing from that place engaged the Russians on the road 
to Bucharest. Prince Gortschakoff, was said to be pro- 
ceeding from the latter place to meet the Pasha, and a 
strong body of the Allies had crossed the Danube, to sup- 
port the Turks. A great battle was expected. Bat it is 
probable the Russians will retire when St. Arnaud gets 
fairly across the river. It is only now that the European 
war seems beginning in earnest. Austria has officially 
announced a new loan of not less than 360 millions of 
florins, and the Queen of England has sent to parliament 
to ask for an extra vote of credit for three millions of 
pounds sterling. 

THE SPANISH INSURBOTION 


Spain is once again in the ferment of a general insur- 
rection—which may also be termed an insurrection of 
generals. Generals O‘Donnel, Olano, Dolce and others 
having drawn off a portion of the royal troops from 
Madrid on 28th of June, issued a proclamation denounc- 
ing the evil ministers of the queen and calling for the 
constitution of 1837. The insurgent generals with about 
5000 troops marched in the direction of Toleda, awaiting 
the effect of the pronouncement. Indistinct reports of the 
movements of rebels and royalists have reached us. But 
the main results as yet have been that the rebellion has 
become general, that Madrid and the garrison have pro- 
nounced for the revolution, that Espartero has put himself 
at the head of a body of insurgents and moved on the 
capital, that the queen mother, Christina had fied to 
Bayonne, and that Isabella’s ministry had left the country. 
Latest accounts state that, after some military fighting in 
the streets of Madrid, a new Ministry has been formed 
with Duke Rivas as President, and containing an equal 
number of moderates and progress-men. It was feared 
that Spain was about to fall into another paroxysm of 
general anarchy. 

CHINA, JAPAN, BORNEO, PACIFIC TREATIES. 


The civil war in China, whatever progress it may be 
making, cannot be spoken of with certainty. Our interest 
in that country is attached less tothe struggle of dynasties 
than to the movements of the foreigners who sit round 
her coasts and watch the course of events. In our last 
summary we spoke of the combined attack of the English 
and American residents at Shanghai on the imperialist 
camp. Since then we have been made acquainted with a 
more interesting passage of Chinese history. It is a letter 
from our President to Heen Fung, the emperor, transmitted 
by the Hon. Humphrey Marshall. On 2nd of July, 1853, 
Mr. Marshall accompanied by Rev. Mr. Culbertson and other 
Americans, and attended by = cortege of interpreters and 
chair-bearers, proceeded from Shanghai in boats to hold an 
interview at thecity of Knoonsan with Iliang, a relative of 
the emperor, and Viceroy of the great district round the cities 
of Nanking and Lowchow. It was with difficulty and 





through his friend, the Taoutae or provincial judge of 
Shanghai, that he brought about the meeting. Having 
landed at Knoonsar, a little to the north of Shanghai, 
Mr. Marshall’s party proceeded in great state, from their 
boats to the city, the American flag festooned round the 
envoy’s chair, and the whole of the mandarins and popula- 
tion turning out in their gala dresses to greet and welcome 
the children of the President. IDliang, a venerable old 
nobleman, received Mr. Marshall with the most cordial 
respect, and having explained why a former letter of the 
envoy had not been transmitted to the Prime Minister, to 
whom it was addressed, undertook to forward to the 
emperor himself the letter of the American President. 
Mr. Marshall was received in s very honorary manner, 
and his business seems to have won for him an amount 
of attention and respect so rarely accorded by the Chinese 
authorities to foreigners. No doubt they desire to secure 
the friendship of the Americans in the present struggle, 
and have been the more courteous accordingly. At all 
events, we have obtained a privilege of direct communica- 
tion with the Chinese government, which nothing for the 
future can abrogate. It is expected that Heen Fung will 
consent to receive an American minister either at his city 
of Peking or the port of Shanghai. Indeed, as matters 
stand, the emperor is not in a position to refuse any thing, 
and we can easily perceive how the trading and general 
interest of foreigners must inevitably thrive in the midst 
of those Chinese battles and confusions. 

Witb the Japanese empire we have at last concluded 
our Treaty. It was done on 3Ist of last March, at Ka- 
nagawa in the Bay of Jeddo. By this treaty the port of 
Simoda, in the central islands of Niphon, and the port of 
Hakodade, in the Principality of Matsmai are granted to 
Americans as places of harborage, refitting, supply and 80 
forth. The first port was opened at once; the other to be 
open in a year. Provisions are made for the good treat- 
ment of all American ships and crews cast away on the 
shores of Japan, according to the customs of civilized 
nations, and also for a course of trade and exchange be- 
tween the Americans and Japanese. Any citizens of the 
United States staying at Simoda shall be at liberty to 
wander over the country, within a circuit of seven miles, 
and something of the same privileges shall be enjoyed at 
Hakodade. In 18 months from the signing of the Treaty, 
American consuls or agents may reside at Simoda; and any 
future concessions to any other foreigners shall be exten 
ded to our citizens. The Japanese government shows 
itself rather penurious. But such was to be expected from 
such a system of despotism, fostered and reverenced for 
ages. The small end of the wedge, however, is inserted, 
and the rest wil) follow, in time. 

Simultaneously with our Chinese mission and the Japan 
treaty, we have been completing a treaty, scarcely less 
important, with the Sultan of Bruni or Borneo, the largest 
and richest island of the globe. This treaty was signed on 
12th of July, 1853, by Omar Ali Seifeddin the Sultan, on 
one side, and the Hon. J. Balestier on the other, in the 
royal city of Bruni. The terms of this treaty secure to us 
the largest advantages—contrasting somewhat with those 
obtained from the Japanese. The citizens of the states are 
permitted to go to Borneo and reside and trade there on a 
perfect level with the Borneans themselves—the latter to 
have the same privileges whenever they please to come 
to our country. All the ports of Borneo to be free to our 
commerce, and no charge, further than that of a dolar 
per ton to be made on any American merchandise enter- 
ing them. Americans may export any of the products cf 
the country, and these exports shall be free from ary 
charge at all. Sultan Omar has a strong suspicion, doul 
less, that Uncle Sam is the greatest free-trader on earth, 
after all—John Bull not expected. By another article it 
is decreed that whenever the Americo-Borneans have 
disputes with the “natives,” the decision of these disputes 
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must be referred to American consuls or agents, and the 
same is to be the rule when Americo-Borneans and other 
foreigners are at issue. This gives our citizens a powerful 
influence in the island—places them, in fact, far above 
the Borneans themselves on that soil! What with Rajah 
Brooke at Sarawak, and Uncle Sam everywhere else in 


Borneo, we can fancy what a civilized state of things good 
Omar Ali Seifeddin is going to have about him in process 
of time! Perhaps he may come to express a desire to be 
annexed. The future of that Indian Archipelago will 
make some interesting chapters of the world’s history. 
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Walden: or Life in the Woods. By Henry D. Thoreau. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1 vol. 16mo, 


Whatever may be thought or said of this curious volume, 
nobody can deny its claims to individuality of opinion, 
sentiment, and expression. Sometimes strikingly original, 
sometimes merely eccentric and odd, it is always racy and 
stimulating. The author, an educated gentleman, dis- 
gusted with the compliances and compromises which so- 
ciety enjoins on those to whom it gives “a living,” goes off 
alone into Concord woods, builds his own house, cooks his 
own victuals, makes and mends his own clothes, works, 
reads, thinks as he pleases, and writes this book to chroni- 
cle his success in the experiment. Mr. Thoreau, it is well 
known, belongs to the class of trancendentalists who lay 
the greatest stress on the “I,” and knows no limitation on 
the exercise of the rights of that important pronoun. The 
customs, manners, occupations, religion, of society, he 
“goes out” from, and brings them before his own inward 
tribunal for judgment. He differs from all mankind with 
wonderful composure; and, without any of the fuss of the 
oome-outers, goes beyond them in asserting the autocracy 
of the individual. Making himself the measure of truth, 
he is apt to think that “difference from me is the measure 
of absurdity ;” and occasionally he obtains a startling pa- 
radox, by the simple inversion of a stagnant truism. He 
likes to say that four and four make nine, in order to as- 
sert his independence of the contemptible trammels of the 
world’s arithmetic. He has a philosophical fleer and gibe 
for most axioms, and snaps his fingers in the face of the 
most accredited proprieties and “do-me-goodisms” of con- 
ventional life. But if he has the wildness of the woods 
about him, he has their sweetness also. Through all the 
audacities of his eccentric protests, a careful eye can easily 
discern the movement of a powerful and accomplished 
mind. He has evidently read the best books, and talked 
with the best people. His love for nature, and his eye for 
nature, are altogether beyond the ordinary love and insight 
of nature’s priests; and his descriptions have a kind of 
De Foe-like accuracy and reality in their eloquence, pecu- 
liar to himself among all American writers. We feel, in 
reading him, that such a man has earned the right to 
speak of nature, for he has taken her in all moods, and 
given the same “ frolic weloome” to her “thunder and her 
sunshine.” 

But we doubt if anybody can speak so well of Mr. Tho- 
reau as Mr. Thoreau himself. He has devoted so much of 
his life to the perusal of his own consciousness, that we 
feel it would be a kind of impertinence to substitute our 
impressions for his Knowledge. We will first extract his 
account of his expenses for eight months in his woodland 
home :—~ 

SOUBD, ssceieosscsous nenceges Spebansesnaoonsvaiannsn sane Hy 
Farm, On€ Jea?,......cccscscsesesseosees psckevtens SOAS 
Food, eight months,............0+«- pressuedens ww. «8.74 


Clothing, ete., eight months,......-...00+. 8.4034 
Oil, ete., eight months,............0+ bigreseck - 2.00 


In all,...... Sbvdvedssensvonenud Seaugiis iixstedeas ooreee G61, 9934 


As the article of food, put down at $8,74, is unaccom- 
panied by the items thereof, we subjoin them in order that 
our readers may see on how little a philosopher can live:— 





FRICB..ccass Séssavbens $1,734 
Molasses........... 1,73 Cheapest form of the saccharine. 
Rye meal,....... -- 1,043 
Indian meal, .... 0,9934 Cheaper than rye. 
POR Re pescven ls excies 0,22 at ss 

stsmorethanIndianmeal,) & 
Flour, ......+ Sic ogs 0,88 | both money and rae + ta ms 
Sugar, -. 0,80 M 
etic ay 0,65 8 
Apples,.......+.00 0,25 = ey 
Dried apple,...... 0,22 feo 
Sweet potatoes,. 0,10 a - 4 
One pumpkin,... 0,06 4 
One watermelon, 0,02 c 
BRED, caitinssave patees 0,03 S. 
8,74 


One of the great trials of authors and sages has its 
source in the necessity of being clothed. Mr. Thoreau has 
discussed this matter with unusual sagacity, and what 
thinker, after reading the following, can mourn over the 
fact of being out at the elbows :— 


“As this business was to be entered into without tke 
usual capital, it may not be easy to conjecture where those 
means, that will still be indispensable to every such un- 
dertaking, were to be obtained. As for clothing, to come 
at once to the practical part of the question, perhaps we 
are led oftener by the love of novelty, and a regard for the 
opinions of men, in procuring it, than by a true utility. 
Let him who has work to do recollect that the object of 
clothing is, first, to retain the vital heat, and secondly, in 
this state of society, to cover nakedness, and he may judge 
how much of any necessary or important work may be ac- 
complished without adding to his wardrobe. Kings and 
Queens who wear a suit but once, though made by some 
tailor or dress-maker to their majesties, cannot know the 
comfort of wearing a suit that fits. They are no better 
than wooden horses tohang the clean clotheson. Every day 
our garments become more assimilated to ourselves, receiv- 
ing the impress of the wearer’s character, until we hesitate 
tolay them aside. without such delay and medical applianees 
and some such solemnity even as our bodies. No man ever 
stood the lower in my estimation for having a patch in his 
clothes; yet I am sure that there is greater anxiety, com- 
monly, to have fashionable, or at least clean and unpatch- 
ed clothes, than to have a sound conscience. But even if 
the rent is not mended, perhaps the worst vice betrayed is 
improvidence. I sometimes try my acquaintances by such 
tests as this;—who could wear a patcb, or two extre seams 
only, over the knee? Most behave as if they believed 
that their prospects for life would be ruined if they should 
doit. It would be easier for them to hobble to town with 
a broken leg than with a broken pantaloon. Often if an 
accident happens to a gentleman’s legs, they can be mended; 
but if a similar accident happens to the legs of his panta- 
loons, there is no help for it; for he considers, not what is 
truly respectable, but what is respected. We know but 
few men, a great many coats and breeches. 

* * * * * * * 

If my jacket and trousers, my hat and shoes. are fit to 
worship God in, they will do; will they not? Who ever 
raw his old clothes.—his old coat, actually worn out, re- 
solved into its primitive elements, so that it was not a deed 
of charity to bestow it on some poor boy. by him perchance 
to be bestowed on some poorer still. or shall we say richer, 
who could do with less? I say, beware of all enterprises 





that require new clothes, and not rather a new wearer of 
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clothes. If there is not a new man, how can the new 
clothes be made to fit? If hey have any enterprise before 
you, try it in your old clothes. All men want, not some- 
thing to do with, but something to do, or rather some- 
thing to be. Perhaps we should never procure a new suit, 
however ragged or dirty the old, until we have so con- 
ducted, so enterprised or sailed in some way, that we feel 
like new men in the old, and that to retain it would be 
like keeping new wine in old bottles. Our moulting season, 
like that of the fowls, must be a crisis in our lives. The 
loon retires to solitary ponds to spend it, Thus also the 
snake casts its slough, and the caterpillar its wormy coat, 
by an internal industry and expansion; for clothes are but 
our outmost cuticle and mortal coil. Otherwise we shall 
be found sailing under false colors, and be inevitably 
cashiered at least by our own opinion, as well as that of 
mankind.” 


In a description of his visitors, occurs the following testi- 
monial to a Concord philosopher, who occasionally pene- 
trated to his residence. Although the name is not given, 
we suppose Mr. Thoreau refers to A. Bronson Alcott :— 


“YT should not forget that during my last winter at the 
pond there was another welcome visitor, who at one time 
came through the village, through snow, and rain, and 
darkness, till he saw my lamp through the trees, and 
shared with me some long winter evenings. One of the 
iast of the philosophers,—Connecticut gave him to the 
world,—he peddled first her wares, afterward, as he de- 
clares, his brains. These he peddles still, prompting God 
and disgracing man, bearing for fruit his brain only, like 
the nut its kernel. I think that he must be the man of 
the most faith of any alive. His words and attitude al- 
ways suppose a better state of things than other men are 
acquainted with, and he will be the last man to be disap- 
pointed as the ages revolve. He has no venture in the 
present. But though comparatively disregarded now, 
when his day comes, laws unsuspected by most will take 
pr: re masters of families and rulers will come to him 
or advice.— 


‘How blind that cannot see serenity!’ 


A true friend of man; almost the only friend of human 
progress. An Old Mortality, say rather an Immortality, 
with unwearied patience and faith making plain the image 
engraven in men’s bodies, the God of whom they are but 
defaced and leaning monuments. With his hospitable in- 
tellect he embraces children, beggars, insane, and scholars, 
and entertains the thought of all, adding to it commonly 
some breadth and elegance, I think that he should Keep 
a caravansary On the world’s highway, where philosophers 
of all nations might put up, and on his sign should be 
printed, ‘Entertainment for man, but not for his beast. 
Enter ye that have leisure and a quiet mind, who earnestly 
seek the right road.’ He is perhaps the sanest man, and 
has the fewest crotchets of any I chance to know; the 
same yesterday and to-morrow. Of yore we had sauntered 
and talked, and effectually put the world behind us; for 
he was pledged to no institutions in it, freeborn, ingenuus. 
Whichever way we turned, it seemed that the heavens and 
the earth had met together, since he enhanced the beauty 
of the landscape. A biue-robed man, whose fittest roof is 
the overarching sky which refiects his serenity. I do not 
see how he can ever die; Nature cannot spare him. 

Having each some shingles of thought well dried, we sat 
and whittled them, trying our knives, and admiring the 
clear yellowish grain of the pumpkin pine. We waded so 
gently and reverently, or we pulled together so smooth- 
ly, that the fishes of thought were not scared from the 
stream, nor feared any angler on the bank, but came and 
went grandly, like the clouds which float through the 
western sky, and the mother-o’-pearl flocks which some- 
times form and dissolve there. There we worked, revising 
mythology, rounding a fable here and there, and building 
castles in the sir for which earth offered no worthy founda- 
tiou. Great Looker! Great Expecter! to converse with 
whom was a New England Night’s Entertaiment. Ah! 
such discourse we bad, hermit and philosopher, and the 
old settler I have spoken of—we three—it expanded and 
racked my little house; I should not dare to say how many 
pounds weight there was above the atmospheric pressure 
on every circular inch; it opened its seams so that they 
had to be caulked with much dullness thereafter to stop 
the eonsequent leak; but I had enough of that kind 
oakum already picked.” 


Here is a defense of individualism, fn its large sense of 


following one’s genius, the sense in which Mr. Thoreau 
uses it : 


“If one listens to the patient but constant suggestions 





of his genius, which are certainly true, he sees not to what 
extremes, or even insanity, it may lead him; and yet that 
way, as he grows more resolute and faithful. his road lies. 
The faintest assured objection which one healthy man feels 
will at length prevail over the arguments and customs of 
mankind. No man ever followed his genius till it misled 
him. Though the result were bodily weakness, yet perhaps 
no one can say that the consequences were to be regretted, 
for these were a life in conformity to higher principles. 
If the day and the night are such that you greet them 
with joy, and life emits a fragrance like flowers and sweet- 
scented herbs, is more elastic, more starry, more immortal, 
—that is your success. All nature is your congratulation, 
and you have cause momentarily to bless yourself. The 
greatest gains and values are farthest from being appre- 
ciated. We easily come to doubt if they exist. We soon 
forget them. They are the highest reality. Perhaps the 
facts most astounding and most real are never communi- 
cated by man toman. The true harvest of my daily life 
is somewhat as intangible and indescribable as the tints of 
morning or evening. It is a little star-dust caught, a seg- 
ment of the rainbow which I have clutched.” 


The volume is so thickly studded with striking descrip- 
tions that it is difficult to select an average specimen of 
Mr. Thoreau’s power and felicity. We take the following 
as one of the best :-— 


“Sometimes I rambled to pine groves, standing like 
temples, or like fleets at sea, full-rigged, with wavy bough 
and rippling with light, so soft, and green, and shady tha 
the Druids would have forsaken their oaks to worship in 
them; or to the cedar wood nazons Flints’ Pond, where the 
trees, covered with hoary blue berries, spiring higher 
and higher, are fit to stand before Valhalla, and the creep- 
ing juniper covers the ground with wreaths full of fruit; 
or to swamps where the usnea lichen hangs in festoons 
from the white-spruce trees, and toadstools, round tables 
of the swamp-gods, cover the ground, and more beautiful 
fungi adorn the stumps, like butterflies or shells, vegetable 
winkles; where the swamp-pink and dogwood grow, the 
red alder-berry glows like eyes of imps, the waxwork 
grooves and crushes the hardest woods in its folds, and the 
wild-holly berries make the beholder forget his home with 
their beauty, and he is dazzled and tempted by nameless 
other wild forbidden fruits, too fair for mortal taste. In- 
stead of calling on some scholar, I paid many a visit to 
particular trees, of kinds which are rare in this neighbor- 
hood, standing far away in the middle of some pasture, cr 
in the depths of a wood or swamp, or on a hill-top; such as 
the black birch, of which we have some handsome speci- 
mens two feet in. diameter; its cousin, the yellow birch, 
with its loose golden vest, perfumed like the first; the 
beech, which has so neat a bole and beautifully lichen- 
painted, perfect in all its details, of which, excepting scat- 
tered specimens, I know but one small grove of sizable 
trees left in the township, supposed by some to have been 
planted by the pigeons that were once baited with beech 
nuts near by it; it is worth the while to see the silver 
grain sparkle when you split this wood; the bass; the 
hornbeam; the celtis occidentalis, or false elm, of which we 
have but one well-grown; some taller mast of a pine, a 
shingle tree, or a more perfect hemlock than usual, stand- 
ing like a pagodain the midst of the woods; and many 
others I could mention. These were the shrines I visited 
both summer and winter. 

Once it chanced that I stood in the very abutment of a 
rainbow’s arch, which filled the lower stratum of the at- 
mosphere, tinging the grass and leaves around, and daz- 
zling me as if I looked through colored crystal. It was a 
lake of rainbow light, in which, for a short while, I lived 
like a dolphin. If it had lasted longer it might have tinged 
my employments and life. As I walked on the railroad 
causeway, I uged to wonder at the halo of light around 
my shadow, and would fain fancy myself one of the elect. 
One who visited me declared that the shadows of some 
Irishmen before him had no halo about them, that it was 
only natives that were so distinguished. Benvenuto Celli- 
ni tells us in his memoirs, that, after a certain terrible 
dream or vision which he had during his confinement in 
the castle of St. Angelo, a resplendent light appeared over 
the shadow of his head at morning and evening, whether 
he was in Italy or France, and it was particularly con- 
spicuous when the grass was moist with dew. This was 
probably the same phenomenon to which I have referred, 
which is especially observed in the morning, but also at 
other times, and even by moonlight. Though a constant 
one, it is not commonly noticed, and, in the case of an ex- 
citable imagination like Cellini’s, it would be basis enough 
for superstition. Beside, he tells us that he showed it to 
very few. But are they not indeed distinguished who are 
conscious that they are regarded at all?” 
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GRAHAM’S MAGAZINE. 








We fear that our extracts have not done justice to the 
attractiveness of this curious and original volume. We 
might easily fill a page with short, sharp, quotable sen- 
tences, embodying some flash of wit or humor, some scrap 
of quaint or elevated wisdom, or some odd or beautiful 
image. Every chapter in the book is stamped with sin- 
cerity. It is genuine and genial throughout. Even its 
freaks of thought are full of suggestions. When the au- 
thor turns his eye seriously on an object, no matter how 
remote from the sphere of ordinary observation, he com- 
monly sees into it and through it. He has a good deal of 
Mr. Emerson’s piercing quality of mind, which he exercises 
on the more elusive and flitting phenomena of conscious- 
ness, with a metaphysician’s subtilty, and a poet’s expres- 
siveness. And as regards the somewhat presumptuous 
manner in which he dogmatizes, the reader will soon learn 
to pardon it for the real wealth of individual thinking by 
which it is accompanied, always remembering that Mr. 
Thoreau, in the words of his own motto, does not intend 
to write an “ode to dejection, but to brag as lustily as 
chanticleer in the morning, standing on his roost, if only 
to wake his neighbors up.” 


Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. 
Beecher Stowe, 
Billings. 
12mo. 


By Mrs. Harriet 
Illustrated from Designs by Hammat 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 2 vols, 


These volumes consist of letters written by Mrs. Stowe 
to her friends, during her visit abroad, with passages from 
the journal of the party, written by her brother, the Rev. 
Charles Beecher. The book will fully meet the expectations 
of the judicious admirers of the authoress. It seems to us 
modest in tone, and excellent in spirit. Many of the 
passages of description are, in vividness and eloquence, 
worthy even of Mrs. Stowe’s reputation as a powerful 
wielder of expression. The light and gossipping portions, 
relating to persons high in rank, or eminent in genius, are 
very attractive. Such are her sketches of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, Lady Russell, Lady Carlisle, the Marchioness 
of Stafford, Macaulay, Hallam, Dickens, Gladstone, Lord 
Mahon, and others. The most objectionable thing in the 
book, in point of taste, is the depreciation of Murillo, 
whose most celebrated pictures Mrs. Stowe had an opportu- 
nity of seeing. She gives her own impressions of that 
artist, with the full knowledge that her opinions are 
heretical, and were it not that her criticism on him is a 
tissue of amusing blunders, we should feel inclined to 
praise her independence of the stereotyped cant and hear- 
say talked by ordinary tourists about great pictures. She 
finds that all Murillo’s power lies in expression, and then 
proceeds to indicate that by expression she means mere 
mechanical felicity without any inward vital power. She 
says he occupies among artists the position that Pope occu- 
pies among poets. He is deficient in ideality, spirituality, 
and earnestness—an outside, superficial painter, who does 
not touch and thrill her by any force of genius. Now 
Murillo is not only a great imaginative painter, but his 
imagination rises to ecstasy; and her criticism is about as 
appropriate as a Frenchman’s would be, who, after glancing 
at Shelley’s poems, should decide that Shelly’s position 
among poets was on a level with Watteau’s position among 
painters. $ : 

Mrs. Stowe’s book is full of information regarding the 
plans and movements of English philanthropy in regard to 
the miseries of the English poor. Her account of Lord 
Shaftsbury, who is especially prominent in this good work, 
is very interesting. She visits with him the Model Lodging 
Houses of London. In regard to the antecedents of this 
nobleman, she makes one ludicrous mistake. ‘“‘ While,” 
she says, “I was walking down to dinner with Lord Shafts- 

bury, he pointed out to me in the hall the portrait of his 





distinguished ancestor, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of 
Shaftsbury, whose name he bears. This ancestor, notwith- 
standing his skeptical philosophy, did some good things, as 
he was the author of the habeas corpus act.” We suppose 
that Mrs. Stowe means the author of “Characteristics,” 
when she refers to “‘ skeptical philosophy,” and he was the 
grandson of the first earl. No two men could be more dif. 
ferent than Anthony Ashley Cooper, the ablest, astutest, 
most daring and most unscrupulous of English demagogues, 
and his pedantic grandson who has connected his name 
with English infidelity. The present Lord Shaftsbury, de- 
ficient in the talents of either, but who is widely known for 
his active benevolence and evangelical piety, is a new and 
queer graft on such a family-tree. 

We have already referred to Mrs. Stowe’s felicity in 
sketching persons, and of making them known to her read- 
ers. Here is her introduction of Mr. Cobden. 

“We went to breakfast at Mr. Cobden’s. Mr. C. is a man 
of slender frame, rather under than over the middle size, 
with great ease of manner and flexibility of movement, 
and the most frank, fascinating smile. His appearance 
is a sufficient account of his popularity, for he seems to 
be one of those men who carry about them an atmosphere 
of vivacity and social exhilaration. We had a very 
pleasant and social time, discussing and comparing things 
in England and America. Mr. Cobden assured us that he 
had had curious calls from Americans, sometimes. Once 
an editor of a small village paper called, who had been 
making a tour through the rural districts of England. He 
said that he had asked some mowers how they were pros- 
pering. They answered, ‘ We aint prosperin’, we’re hayin.” 
Said Cobden, ‘I told the man, ‘now don’t go and publish 
that in your paper,’ but he did, nevertheless, and sent me 
over the paper, with the story init’ I might have com 
forted him with many a similar anecdote of Americans; as, 
for example, the man who was dead set against a tariff, 
*’eause he knew if they once got it, they ’d run the old 
thing right through his farm ;’ or those immortal Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchmen, who, to this day, it is said, give in all 
their votes under the solemn conviction that they are up- 
holding General Jackson’s administration.” 

The following is her description of Macaulay : 

‘His whole physique gives you the impression of great 
strength and stamina of constitution. He has the kind of 
frame which we usually imagine as peculiarly English; 
short, stout and firmly knit. There is something hearty in 
all his demonstrations. He speaks in that full, round, 
rolling voice, deep from the chest, which we also conceive 
of as being more common in England than America. As to 
his conversation, it is just like his writing; that is to say, 
it shows very strongly the same qualities of mind. 

“T was informed that he is famous for a most uncommon 
memory; one of those men to whom it seems impossible to 
forget any thing once read; and he has read all sorts of 
things that can be thought of, in all languages. A gentle- 
man told me that he could repeat all the old Newgate lite- 
rature, hanging ballads, last speeches, and dying confes- 
sions; while his knowledge of Milton is so accurate, that, 
if his poems were blotted out of existence, they might be 
restored simply from his memory. The same accurate 
knowledge extends to the Latin and Greek classics, and to 
much of the literature of modern Europe. Had nature 
been required to make a man to order, for a perfect his 
torian, nothing better could have been put together, espe- 
cially since there is enough of the poetic-fire included in 
the composition to fuse all these multiplied materials to 
gether, and color the historical crystallization with 
them. 

“Macaulay is about fifty. He has never married; yet 
there are unmistakable evidences, in the breathings and 
aspects of the family circle by whom he was surrounded, 
that the social part is not wanted in his conformation. 
Some very charming lady relatives seem to think quite as 
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much of their gifted uncle as you might have done had he 
been yours.” 

“TI was seated between Macaulay and Milman, and must 
confess was a little embarrassed at times, because I wished 
to hear what they were both saying, at the same time. 

“Milman’s appearance is quite striking; tall, stooping, 
with a keen, black eye, and perfectly white hair—a singu- 
lar and poetic contrast. 

“Macaulay made some suggestive remarks on cathedrals 
generally. I said that I thought it singular that we so 
seldom knew who were the architects that designed these 
great buildings; that they appeared to me the most 
sublime efforts of human genius, 

“He said that all the cathedrals of Europe were un- 
doubtedly the result of one or two minds; that they rose 
into existence very nearly contemporaneously, and were 
built by traveling companies of masons, under the direc- 
tion of some systematic organization. Perhaps you knew 
all this before, but I did not; and so it struck me as a 
glorious idea, and if it is not the true account of the origin 
of cathedrals, it certainly ought to be. 

“Looking around the table, and seeing how everybody 
seemed to be’ enjoying themselves, I said to Macaulay that 
these breakfast-parties were a novelty tome; that we never 
had them in America, but that I thought them the most 
delightful form of social life. 

“He seized upon the idea, as he often does, and turned 
it playfully inside out, and shook it upon all sides, just as 
one might play with the lustres of a chandelier—to see 
them glitter. He expatiated on the merits of breakfast- 
parties as compared with all other parties. He said dinner- 
parties were mere formalities. You invite a man to dinner 
because you must invite him ; because you are acquainted 
with his grandfather, or it is proper you should; but you 
invite a man to breakfast because you want to see him. 
You may be sure, if you are invited to breakfast, there is 
something agreeable about you. The idea struck me as 
very sensible, and we all, generally having the fact before 
our eyes that we were invited to breakfast, approved the 
sentiment. 

“¢ Yes,” said Macaulay, “depend upon it; if a man is a 
bore he never gets an invitation to breakfast.’ 

“¢ Rather hard on the poor bores,’ said a lady. 

“¢ Particularly,’ said Macaulay, laughing, ‘as bores are 
usually the most irreproachable of human beings. Did 
you ever hear a bore complained of when they did not say 
that he was the best fellow in the world? For my part, if 
I wanted to get a guardian for a family of defenseless 
orphans, I should inquire for the greatest bore in the 
vicinity. I should know that he would be a man of un- 
blemished honor and integrity.’ ” 

We must close our extracts from these agreeable volumes, 
not from a lack of excellent matter to quote, but from a 
want of space to give it insertion. We can cordially com- 
mend the work as one of the pleasantest and most stimu- 
lating books of the season. Mrs. Stowe’s letters, which 
form by far the larger portion of the work, are natural and 
forcible, evidencing no self-elation at the homage she re- 
ceived as the author of the most popular and influential 
romance ever written, and full of passages marked by the 
traits of her peculiar genius. The journal of the Reverend 
Charles Beecher is exceedingly clever, but we doubt if it 
belongs to that kind of cleverness which will bear publica- 
tion. To the reader it often sounds strangely wild and 
flippant, and its intrusive egotisms of ‘sentiment and ex- 
pression, seemingly inserted to make the composition racy, 
are sometimes as flat as they are presumptuous. Yet the 
Beecher talent and character are strong in him as in all 
the rest of the family, and we doubt not that he will make 
his mark in the world, when his ability has been a little 
chastised by taste, and guided by some reference to the 
proprieties of individualism. 





A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. Revised and 
Abridged from his larger Work. By Sir J. Gardner Wil- 
kinson, D. €. L., F. R. S., etc. New York: Harper & Bro 
thers, 2 vols. 12mo. 

This is the cheapest, most interesting, and most reliable 
work on the ancient Egyptians extant. The larger work 
of the author has acquired a permanent reputation, and 
the present volumes, though in some respects an abridg- 
ment of that, contain important additions, the result of 
the writers subsequent visit to Egypt, and of later dis- 
coveries made by other explorers. The manners and ¢us- 
toms, the religion. art, government, class divisions, etc., of 
the ancient Egyptians, are described in a popular and com- 
prehensible style, and illustrated by nearly five hundred 
wood-cuts. 

In a discussion of the comparative wealth of ancient and 
modern nations. Wilkinson compiles some curious informa- 
tion respecting the fortunes of individuals among the Ro- 
mans. “Crassus had in lands £1,614,583, besides as much 
more in money, furniture and slaves; Seneca £2,421,875; 
Pallus, the freedman of Claudius, an equal sum; Lentulus, 
the augur, £3,229,166; Coec. Cl. Isidorus, though he had 
lost a great part of his fortune in the civil war, left by his 
will 4,116 slaves, 3,600 yoke of oxen, 257,000 other cattle, 
and in ready money £484,375. Augustus received by the 
testaments of his friends £32,291,666. Tiberius left at his 
death £21,796,875, which Caligula lavished away in less 
than one year, and Vespasian, at his succession, said that 
to support the state he required £322,916,666. The debts 
of Milo amounted to £565,104. Julius Cesar, before he 
held any office, owed thirteen hundred talents, £251,875; 
and when he set out for Spain after his pretorship, he is 
reported to have said that “ Bis millies et quingenties silt 
deesse, ut nihil haberet,”’ or, that he was £2,018,229 worse 
than nothing. When he first entered Rome, in the begin- 
ning of the civil war, he took out of the treasury £1,095,979, 
and brought into it at the end of the war, £4,843,750; he 
purchased the friendship of Cario, at the commencement 
of the civil war, by a bribe of £484,373, and that of the 
consul, L. Paulus, by fifteen hundred talents, about 
£279,600. Apicius wasted on luxurious living £484,375. 
Caligula laid out on a supper £80,729; and the ordinary 
expense of Lucullus, for a supper in the Hall of Apollo, 
was 50,000 drachms, or £1,614. The house of Mariua, 
bought of Cornelia for £2,421, was sold to Lucullus for 
£16,152. The burning of his villa was a loss to M. Scaurus 
of £807,291; and Nero’s golden house must have cost an 
immense sum, since Otho laid out, in furnishing a part of 
it, £403,645.” 


Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, The 
Pursuit of Truth, and on other Subjects. By Saml, Bailey. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1 vob. 16mo. 


This is a reprint in one volume of two works of 
acknowledged merit, originally published several years 
ago. The author is essentially athinker. He has the re- 
quisite force, clearness, and calmness of mind to look at 
practical questions in their large relations to life and con- 
duct, to lift principles from the individual passions and 
prejudices in which they get so often entangled, and to 
compel his readers to reason on subjects on which they are 
accustomed to dogmatize and declaim. He braces and in- 
vigorates every mind whose attention he succeeds in ar- 
resting. The topics he discusses are of primal importance, 
and he treats them with a mingled ingenuity and compre- 
hensiveness eminently philosophical. He not only commu- 
nicates thoughts, but he evokes the faculty of thinking, 
and he inspires even when he fails to convince. He is an 
admirable intellectual physician to prescribe for huddled 
or willful understandings; and we know of many young 
men who first learned to think from a study of these essays, 
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If you aint quiet directly 


[ Immense delight of Swell in gorgeous array. 


Unsophisticated Little Girl. Now, you ’a done, Billy. 
, big, hugly man! 


I’ll give yer to this great 


mM 










There! dang'd if I would n’t 
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Inflamed Militia Man. Talk o’ th’ Rooshans! 
mow e’m down for a shillin’ an acre! 
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g us both up such a hill as 
get out and walk.” 





this, and as your legs ar 
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t) younger than mine, you ’d better 
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Fashions for the Mouth. 
A glance at the open, graceful basquine, we believe will determine every one in its support. The sleeve, plaited in 
flat — at the shoulder, and flowing freely at its other extremity, with a cross cording at its front, where the sleeve 
is slit, we consider as truly beautiful. The trimming of the dress may be gymp, ribbon, or a ruche of this last, or of 
the same stuff as the dress itself, at the option of the wearer. The laces are Mechlin, or Maltese if preferred. Great 


diversity exists in the mode of the chemisettes and sleeves, when the stomacher is worn as in the plate—collars we do 
not regard as becoming as the manner in which the one we illustrate is constructed. 

The boy’s dress is blouse-fashion, after the style prevalent among the pages at some of the most famous courts of the 
fourteenth century. It is wide, with full sleeves, which are terminated with mousquetaire cuffs, cross-corded upon the 
back ; the neck or breast opens shirt-wise, and closes with funcy buttons: the skirt is short, and a black leather belt 
wil buckle is worn to this style of costume. 
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